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PREFACE. 



Tms work consists mainly of papers written for the * English 
Mechanic,' together with other papers which have appeared in the 
' Telegraphic Journal :' the whole has however been rearranged and 
in great part rewritten to fit the matter for its new form. 

A few words npon the aim of the Author may prevent some 
misconceptions. This book is not meant to be a mere addition to 
the already nnmerons Text-Books which collect together a number 
of isolated facts and leave the reader to digest them as best he can ; 
nor is it addressed mainly to the professional electrician or the 
practical manufacturer, though it is hoped it may be useful to both. 

It is written chiefly for that large and increasing class of thinking 
people who find pleasure in the study of science, and seek to obtain 
a fall and accurate scientiflc knowledge for its own sake, or as part 
of the necessary mental preparation for many of the departments 
of modem life. The object, therefore, has. been to review the 
leading and essential facts and to so systematize them as to form of 
them a catalogue raiaonnee^ in which all information obtained else-^ 
where may be readily inserted, and be as readily available when 
required. Many mere facts foimd in all other books on electricity 
may here be omitted or only slightly glanced at ; but, on the other 
hand, prindplea are dwelt upon, and the instruments necessary ta 
their study fully explained, so that those who have some mechanical 
aptitude may construct them for themselves, the very best possible 
way of understanding them. 

The application of the force to the processes of electro-metallurgy, 
however, has been dealt with from a practical point of view, and it 
is hoped thu^ in this and also in other parts of the work, the 
numerous questions which for some years have been addressed to 
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the writer in the pages of the ' English Mechanic ' will haye proved 
a guide to the particular points requiring attention, and the 
difficulties most likely to arise. 

The subjects not fully entered on in this volume will be dealt 
with in future papers in the 'English Mechanic' (where also 
answers to any difficulties will be given), and may ultimately form 
another volume. 



ELECTRICITY. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTBODUOTORY. 



I. When we endeavour to analyze and simplify our ideas of the 
universe of which we form part, we find that we reduce it to three 
distinct conceptions, which we define as Essences or Entities, viz. 
Mattbb, Fobcb, and Spibit. We cannot separate these or really 
conceive either one by itself, yet as mathematicians abstract parti- 
cular qualities and functions and express them by symbols, so we 
do with these primary entities : the first we conceive as inert in 
itself, the second as that which acts upon and moves matter, and 
the third as that which controls both, and alone possesses volition 
and intelligence. We next develop in our minds the several forms 
and actions of these entities, and hence arise the two main divisions 
of human thought, each of which in turn assumes the higher im- 
portance, either in the individual minds adapted to them, or in the 
different periods at which men's minds have been more generally 
directed to one or the other of these forms of thought. 

I. Physios, the study of the nature and relations of matter and 
force, pursued by means of observation and induction, and tested by 
experiment, 

II. Metaphysics, chiefly directed to the third great conception, 
and pursued by means of dtseroation and induction, experiment being 
as yet inapplicable. 

Physics are therefore the basis of all our real knowledge, while 
metaphysics, at best, have only attained to the position of *' guessing 
at Truth." 

Let us direct our attention to what branch of physics we may, 
it will be found wholly incomprehensible" unless we also examine 
most other branches ; hence the study of electricity can only be 
saccessfally pursued by first attaining clear general views of 
matter and force, and of those fundamental doctrines the details of 
which belong to the sciences of chemistry and mechanics. Che- 
mistry has gone through such changes of late, and many of its 
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2 ELECTRICITY. 

terms and doctrines are so differently treated by different writers, 
that I think it better not to refer the reader altogether to works 
treating of this branch of knowledge, but to give here the necessary 
general outline of the facts, principles, and terms which will be 
employed, to serve as it were as an outline chart, by which we may 
afterwards travel intelligently through the land we desire to 
explore. 

2. Matter. — Of the essence or nature of matter itself we 
know absolutely nothing, and never shall know anything ; but of its 
properties, whether they be inherent in its own essence or due to 
the action of forces connected with it, we know a good "deal. 

Matter, as known to us, consists of certain forms which we call 
elements, because they are the simplest substances we have yet 
attained to. These may, for all we know, be composed of varying 
mixtures of yet simpler forms of matter ; but true science, as dis- 
tinguished from metaphysics, refuses to admit the " may he" but 
rests on what is proved. Therefore, in science, matter means the 
elements and their compounds. 

3. Elements. — Of these at present sixty-five are known. They 
exist as gases, such as hydrogen and oxygen; as liquids, like 
bromine and mercury ; and as solids, such as carbon and the long 
list of metals ; but these physical states are not essential to their 
nature, they depend only on their existing relations to force, as heat 
and pressure ; and as we can, by altering the conditions of force, 
cause most of them to pass from one state to the others, so there is 
no reason to doubt that every gas can assume the solid form, and 
every solid become a gas, under sufl&ciently altered conditions of 
force. 

4. Atoms. — There is abundant evidence that these elements exist 
in the form of ultimate particles called atoms, possessing definite 
dimensions and weight. Though these atoms are practically infi- 
nitely small and beyond our powers of measurement or even con- 
ception, yet their existence is not a mere hypothesis, but a logical 
deduction from well-proved facts. All the actions of matter prove 
their existence, and the whole framework of modem chemistry, 
and, indeed, of all the natural sciences, is based on the atom. 

There have been many discussions as to the actual existence of 
atoms, which have been really battles about words. " Atom " means, 
in fact, incapable of division, and it requires no elaborate mathe- 
matical analysis to show that any particle having dimensions and 
weight, however small, must be theoretically capable of being di- 
vided : but we need not encumber ourselves with any hypothesis 
as to the atom being infinitely hard and so on, as subtle reasoners 
about things beyond our knowledge continually do ; all we need is 
to consider the atom as the ultimate particle of each form of 
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matter, and that if divided, it would no longer remain that form of 
matter. 

The atom has several relations to force: (i) to gravity, which de- 
pends on its mass simply, without reference to its nature ; (2) to 
heat, which ior each physical form of matter is the same for all 
atoms; (3) chemical affinity, which varies between every different 
class of atoms. 

5. Etheb. — Besides the ordinary known matter there appears to 
be something pervading all space, though so thin or attenuated as 
scarcely to come within the common idea of matter as something 
tangible. That it exists astronomy affords us actual evidence, but 
what it Ideally is we have no means of ascertaining, because it is 
impossible to lay hold of and analyze it ; but the more we learn of 
the actions which take place in our own and the other suns, the 
more probable it becomes that it is ordinary matter in an ultra^ 
gaseous condition, but whether retaining the state of ordinary ele- 
ments, or whether resolved into a more simple form, or even into a 
non-atomic state, we do not know, nor are we ever likely to learn 
except by deduction from its actions. But all systems of physical 
philosophy alike require this so-called '* ether," for so far as the 
probabilities of several hypotheses are concerned, there is no dif- 
ference between this one ethereal form of matter transmitting the 
impulses of the forces, and a luminiferous agent issuing from the 
sun, or an electrical fluid pervading space and matter, except that 
the first — the modem theory — ^is by fax the most simple and most 
accordant with the facts needing explanation. 

This hypothetical ether is being gradually made to fulfil more 
and more of the functions for which the older philosophers invented 
separate '^ fluids," and in this there lies a new danger for real science. 
We know absolutely nothing about the ether, and these applications 
of it are little more than guesses : but when a word is invented 
to cover a difficulty, people easily come to believe that this word 
actually explains the matter. 

6. Atomicity or Valency op Atoms. — ^Within the last few years 
chemistry has undergone a complete revolution, and one of the 
leading features of the new system is the idea of molecular types, 
these being due to the atoms having different exchangeable values. 
One of the oldest ideas of the atom was that matter had no real 
existence, and that atoms were simply centres of force. The 
modem idea is, that though the atom is a material body, it acts as 
a centre of force, and that the atoms of different elements differ by 
possessing one, two, or more such centres, or foci of influence. 
Hence the elements are classified as monads, monatomic or univa- 
lent, having only one attraction, such as hydrogen, chlorine, &c. ; 
dyads, diatomic or bivalent, having two attractions, as sulphur, or 
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4 ELECTRICITY. 

oxygen; triads, triatomic or tervalent, with three attractions, as 
nitrogen ; tetrads, tetratomic or quadrivalent, having four attrac- 
tions, as carbon, and so on. 

The words atomicity and valency are frequently used as synony- 
mous ; but there is a tendency to attach the first term more to the 
theoretical explanation of the nature of the atom, while valency ex- 
presses the fact that atoms of the weights now accepted do, in com- 
bination or substitution, replace i, 2, 3, or 4 atoms of hydrogen. 
This involves no theory, and whenever I use the word valency it 
must be understood as expressing this fact, not as necessitating the 
explanation of which an outline follows. 

7. It is conceived that the atoms of which matter is built up are 
not in absolute contact, but are separated by spaces (containing 
erfer) in which they move freely under the several forces to which 
tfiey are exposed, these motions replacing in modem theory the 
atmospheres of forces or fluids which used to be believed in. The 
atoms are held together by the attraction or force which we call 
affinity, exerted across these intervening spaces. 

In any act of combination or decomposition, nothing less than 
one atom of any substance concerned can take part or undergo a 
change of its relation to other substances, but these relations are 
governed by the number of attractions proper to itself. Thus an 
atom of hydrogen (i) can only combine wifli one atom of chlorine 
(i) to constitute^ hydrochloric acid; two atoms of hydrogen (i) 
unite with one of oxygen (2) to form water ; three atoms of 
hydrogen with one of nitrogen (3) form ammonia, and four with 
one of carbon (4) make marsh gas, these being four of the typical 
forms to which chemical combinations are referred, not merely for 
convenience, but because they are all bodies actually existing, and 
playing important parts in the chemistry of nature, and also 
because they are forms which would result from the several 
atomicities, if these really exist. 

As to the actual shapes of the atoms we know nothing ; but to 
enable readers more clearly to realize the theory set before them, 
I employ diagrams in which the several atoms are represented by 
circles containing dots to mark their atomicities, and surrounded 
by' another circle to mark the space which separates them from 

each other and in which they 
^^' move ; but it must be understood 

^7z\\ //T^^ /?^^ *^^* these diagrams are only aids 
KyJ \S^J v^fy ^ *^® imagination; they repre- 
sent ideas, but by no means must 
be taken for actual pictures of the things they may aid us to 
conceive. We may therefore picture the various classes of atoms 
as in Fig. i. 
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8. The Molecule. — Until very recently the words atom and 
molecule were treated as almost synonymous, but the rapid growth 
of modem chemistry has required a more exact definition of ideas, 
though even yet, as to compounds, the word molecule is not un- 
&equently used where atom or radical would be more correct. 
The strict meaning of the word now is the smallest quantity of a 
substance which is capable of separate existence as a free body. 
With this meaning the word is equally fitted for use in chemistry 
and in general physics. 

It is therefore a body in which all the attractions or yalendes 
are satisfied, leaving the combined atoms to act as a whole from 
one centre, so far as such forces as gravitation, cohesion, heat, &c., 
are concerned. A body whose atomic attractions are not thus 
satisfied, though it be complete in one chemical sense, and has a 
real existence, yet cannot exist by itself, and therefore is not a 
molecule but a compound atom or radical, because indivisible 
without change of nature ; to become a molecule it must unite with 
another body or bodies sufficient to satisfy its attractions. 

This applies equally to elementary and compound bodies, and 
therefore every molecule must consist of at least two atoms — 
distinct, yet united — and acting as a whole on surrounding bodies. 
Hence a piece of copper wire is not built up of atoms, as in 
Fig. 2, but the atoms are coupled together, first as molecules, as 
in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 




(pojp©) 



It is evident that as regards simple elements, two atoms, whatever 
their atomicity, can form a molecule by satisfying each other, and 
this is the usual form of elementary molecule ; but there are some 
of which the molecule may probably contain several atoms, and 
others, such as carbon (§ 142) and phosphorus, which exist in 
several conditions, or allotropic states, the cause of which may be, 
that the molecules in these different states contain different numbers 
of atoms, but as this has no direct bearing on electricity, it need 
only be glanced at. (See § 29.) 

9. Molecular Types. — When different elements enter into com- 
bination, the number of atoms forming the molecule will depend on 
the relative valencies of the several atoms, and hence we arrive at 
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certain typical forms or molecular skeletons, to which all componnd 
bodies are related. A univalent atom can only join a single univa- 
lent atom, and this furnishes the first type. Fig. 4. Here the two 
atoms, I and 2, in molecule A, may be both hydrogen H' H', or 
both chlorine, CI' CI' forming the free molecule of hydrogen or 
chlorine ; if i is hydrogen and 2 chlorine we have H' CI', the 
molecule of free hydrochloric acid; and if we substitute sodium 
for the hydrogen in this, we have Na' CI' the molecule of common 
salt, and if we now substitute iodine for the chlorine we have Na' I' 
iodide of sodium. Fig. 4 A, in fact, shows a molecular frame, 
which we may fill up at pleasure with univalent substances without 
destroying the molecular constitution, and when submitted to the 
action of an electric current, the body, be it what it may, which 
occupies the position of atom i, will always appear at one pole, 
and atom 2 at the other pole. 

The molecular equilibrium will not even be destroyed if we 
substitute a compound atom or radical for either or both of these 
atoms; thus returning to the sodium iodide, the iodine may be 
replaced by cyanogen Cy' (which being C^^ N'" has one attraction 
unsatisfied) producing sodium cyanide Na' Cy', and then finally 
the sodium may be exchanged for the monatomic radical of alcohol, 
ethyl C2H5 to form cyanide of ethyl. I have gone somewhat fully 
into this type, in order to give the general principle applicable to 
all — viz. that any typical atom in any molecule may be replaced 
by another atom of similar valency, without altering the arrange- 
ment of the molecule, and in so doing its chemical properties will 
only be gradually affected, according to the properties of the sub- 
stituted atoms, without changing its relations to electrical force. 

Fig. 4. Fio. 5. 
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Molecule, B, in Fig. 4, is intended to show that the same type 
includes bodies of higher valency, where only two atoms of equal 
valency, each satisfying the other, are contained in the molecule ; 
so that this type includes the molecules of the elements, and of 
many radicals in the free form, though A, Fig. 4, is that which is 
called the hydrochloric acid type. 

The next is the Water Type ^ lo or HgO, in which one diatomic 
atom unites with two monatomic atoms. 
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Here, as in the first and in all other molecular forms, each atom is 
capable of being exchanged for any other of equal value : thus, the 
hydrogen atom i may be replaced by potassium, and we have 

TT^fO" hydrate of potash; again, 2 may be similarly replaced, 

giving rr, >0" or KjO, potassium oxide ; or instead of the hydrogen, 
the oxygen atom 3 may be exchanged for another diatomic atom, 
as sulphur giving tt^[S" or HjS, sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Two ideal forms of this molecule are given, because neither will 
convey the whole truth, for we may conceive that both the hydrogen 
atoms are equally held to the oxygen in water, which is the form A, 
or one of them may be held more strongly than the other. There 
is good reason to suppose that the latter is the case in ordinary 
circumstances, and that atom i of the H is more closely united 
than 2 to the ; that HO first form a monatomic radical known 
as hydroxyl, to which the second atom of hydrogen is united. A 
strong support to this idea is found in what are called isomerio 
bodies, containing exactly the same elements in the same propor- 
tions, yet having somewhat different properties. It is evident that 
in Fig. 5 B there would be a difference according as atom i or 2 
was replaced by another element. Still, Fig. 5 A is also true, for 
both I and 2 may be removed together and replaced by a single 
diatomic atom, in which 'case, however, we should consider the 
type was changed to thatj of Fig. 4 B : also, under the influence 
of an electric current, there is good reason to suppose that the 
molecule takes the form A, the atoms i and 2 passing to one pole, 
and atom 3 to the other pole. It is not necessary to go farther into 
the subjects of the types of molecular construction until the action 
of the electric current in electrolysis has to be considered; at 
present the main thing is to obtain a clear conception of molecules 
as the ultimate particles of matter in all its ordinary forms ; as the 
bricks, so to speak, with which the substances known to us are 
constructed on regular systems of architecture, and to comprehend 
that they have a capacity of separating into at least two parts, 
which are held together by a mutual attraction. 

10. It will be seen that there are thus two classes of mole- 
cules. 

(i) Mohculea, which are also atoms, being indivisible without 
change, as water, and all salts and acids. These molecules are 
held together by high affinities, varying in each case, and require 
considerable force for their decomposition. 

(2) Molecules formed of two similar atoms or radicals, held to- 
gether by their unsatisfied attractive foci, but by a feeble affinity ; 
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these are capable of division into two similar parts, and that by a 
small expenditure of force. This is the state in which exist, as 
free bodies, the elements, and those compound radicals, such as 
cyanogen, which have many of the properties of elements, though 
known to be compounds. 

11. We may conceive the molecule as representing on the 
infinitely small scale the solar system itself, which is built up 
of several systems or parts, each complete in itself, yet all linked 
to each other and forming a balanced whole : thus Mercury and 
Venus stand as single atoms, the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, with 
their moons, resemble the compound atoms or radicals composed 
of several distinct atoms so united as to play the part of a single 
atom in the mighty molecule, which again forms but an infinitesimal 
part of the complete universe, held within it by forces acting 
across infinite space as our molecules are united into visible 
substances by the forces of cohesion, &c. 

The various chemical facts and reactions are concisely expressed 
in symbols, which generally are the first letter of the name of the 
element in English or Latin : each such symbol stands for i atom 
of the element, multiplied when necessary by a small figure follow- 
ing it a little below the line : all reactions are expressed by first 
writing in symbols the construction of the substances set to act 
upon each other, divided by -(-, and then the substances produced, 
and the two should exactly represent the total atoms engaged. 

12. Notation. — There are many modes of expressing the same 
things in different formulsB according to the special theory of con- 
stitution adopted, or the particular view of the matter intended to 
be described ; and there are two distinct systems in use. 

(i) The Equivalent, — This system, used in all the old books, is 

based really on oxygen (which was called lOo), and the weight 

of hydrogen which combined with oxygen being called i, the 

equivalents of other substances were afterwards reckoned from this. 

HO 
Hence water is in this system called q = 9* 

(2) The Atomic, — This, which is called the " New Notation," is 
generally adopted in all modem chemical books. It is based on 
the fact that water contains two measures of hydrogen to one of 
oxygen, and this being conceived to show the atomic relations, 
water becomes HgO, and H being called i as to weight, it becomes 
necessary to call 0= 16, and in consequence most of the metals 
have their weights similarly doubled as compared with the equi- 
valent notation, while the number of atoms of those which are 
imchanged (the univalent elements) have to be doubled. The 
following example of the action of sulphuric acid upon nitrate of 
soda exhibits the two systems : 
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Equivalent 

Salt. ^Acl<L ' SalL Acid. 

Na NOg + H SO, = Na ^SO, + H NO, 
23 62 I 48 33 '48 I 62 



2Na NO, + H, SO, = Na, SO, + 2H NO, 
23 62 2 96 46 96 I 62 

This means that the nitrate of soda on being mixed with snlphuriG 
acid is decomposed into sulphate of soda and nitric acid. (See also 
example, § 152.) 

13. Force or Energy. — This we know only as manifested by 
matter, nor can we form any idea of it as a separate existence ; the 
teachings of modem science tend to bring all force under the simple 
definition of motion, excepting as yet a power or powers of attrac- 
tion which may be inherent in the nature of matter. As some of 
the most interesting characteristics of Force are commonly over- 
looked, and thus imperfect conceptions produced, it is desirable to 
indicate the relations of energy to matter by means of a definite 
classification. Thus we may regard the forms of energy as : 

I. Forces connected with matter as such simply. The chief 
form of such force is attraction, as gravitation, the degree of 
which depends simply on the absolute quantity or mass of matter, 
without reference to its nature ; as cohesion, on which the strength 
of materials depends, though this does vary with the nature of the 
matter, and is also related to the molecular forms ; and as adhesion 
in its many forms ; of the nature of these forces we know nothing 
as yet, but they are grouped under the term Attraction. 

II. Mechanical energy, or motion of matter as such, which, like 
gravitation, is connected with the absolute weight of matter in 
motion, and is measured by its power of overcoming the first class ; 
its common unit in England is the foot pound ; that quantity of 
force required to raise one pound weight one foot against the 
attraction of gravity. 

m. Force related to the atom of matter. Heat does not act on 
matter by wtaight or by bulk, but atom by atom. This discovery 
has played a very important part in chemistry of late. Each 
element has its own atomic weight, and hydrogen, being the 
lightest, is taken as unity ; thus the atom of iron weighs as much 
as 56 atoms of hydrogen, copper 63*5, silver 108, gold 197. If 
these relative weights of the several substances are exposed to 
heat, and all raised to the same temperature, and are then each 
transferred to an apparatus capable of measuring the heat they have 
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absorbed, it will be found that, different as are the quantities of 
matter in each case, they have all absorbed exactly the same 
quantity of heat. Of course the experiment is so delicate and diffi- 
cult that perfectly exact results cannot be obtained, and as different 
mechanical work is done in each case by difference of expansion, 
certain corrections have to be made ; but the deduction is absolutely 
certain, that heat acts upon matter, not according to its weight, 
but according to the number of atoms it contains. 

This is readily comprehensible on the theory that heat is simply 
a vibratory motion, for it is evident that the atoms of the substance 
vibrate over a wider space, as they are more highly heated, and so 
transmit this amount of vibration. 

The relation of compound substances to heat is not so simple as 
that of elements, though still a distinct law is traceable through- 
out ; each molecular form has its own relation to heat, which is 
due to the number of atoms it contains, and their state of com- 
bination. 

IV. Force related to the molecule of matter : such are the forces of 
electricity and magnetism which depend on the motion and polarity 
of the molecules. Heat also is related to the molecule in connection 
with internal work, such as expansion and resistance to pressure, 
and also as to the latent heat of fluidity ; that is to say, tiiere is a 
motion of the molecule as a whole, as well as a motion of the atoms 
within the molecule. Hence we learn that in the gaseous state, 
under the same conditions of force, all molecules, whether simple 
or complex, occupy the same space, so that heat and pressure 
produce the same amount of expansion or contraction upon all, 
proving that the force is acting upon the molecule as a whole, not 
upon its component atoms ; and it is the same with the latent heat 
of fluidity, because the passage from the solid to the fluid or gaseous 
states is dependent upon the increased distance of the molecules, 
which neutralizes the attraction they exert on each other by 
causing them to move through wider spaces. 

V. Force related to matter in the form of ether. This includes 
light, and any forces known or not as yet generally known (for there 
are such), which are transmitted to us from the sun. 

This classification appears very suggestive, as throwing light on 
many obscure subjects, especially when combined with the now 
recognized fact that all the forces are capable of transformation 
into each other ; it enables us to conceive that if the undulations 
of the ether produce the effect which we call light, those same 
undulations, when transferred to the material atoms floating, as it 
were, in the ether, produce the effect we call heat ; and thus we may 
apprehend the reason why heat and light are so constantly co- 
existent, and also see why it is that while the sun transmits us such 
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a constant supply of heat as well as light, yet to all appearance the 
space between the sun and us is actually devoid of heat. (See § 104.) 

14. The phenomena classed under the name of electricity are 
among the most striking presented by Nature and science, and their 
study is one of the most fascinating upon which the mind can 
engage. Yet, although the natural exhibitions of electricity in 
thunderstorms must have from the first arrested the attention of 
mankind, and although many scattered facts bearing upon the 
subject were known from very early times, still the science itself is 
entirely modem, and has only very recently assumed its true place 
in the field of knowledge. 

The mysterious nature of the force inevitably led to a great deal 
of vague hypothesis in the early days of its study, and explanations 
were invented to satisfy the natural craving after the " Why," before 
knowledge had sufficiently advanced to enable a sound theory to be 
formed. So also minds of wide scope saw that, although electricity 
was regarded as a " fluid " or speciid entity, yet it was in some way 
closely connected with all the other natural forces ; and from the 
evident relation between its phenomena and those of heat and 
magnetism on the side of matter, and its equally evident connection 
with nervous force on the side of vitality and mental action, there 
was a strong temptation to regard electricity as the fundamental 
force of Nature — the direct link between the Creator and his 
works. 

Only recently, and as a consequence of the complete conversion 
of the scientific world to the opinion that heat is a "mode of 
motion," has electricity begun to take what is evidently its true 
place, as one of the phases of force or forms of motion, and yet only 
by thus regarding it can we possibly obtain a clear conception of 
Nature and a perfectly satisfactory explanation of Nature's pheno- 
mena. 

But while scientific men are fast coming to this view of 
electricity, and it is very commonly employed, more particularly in 
connection with dynamic electricity or galvanism, still the new 
theory is rarely fully set forth and substituted for the old fluid 
theories, and therefore it is very difficult for students to obtain that 
clear view of the subject which is desirable, especially as all the 
terms of the science were devised in connection with the old 
theories, and are exceedingly ill-fitted to convey the new one 
without producing much confusion of ideas. 

This work in its original form was intended to meet this require- 
ment, and the plan adopted has been to commence with a few 
leading facts and principles, then describe the various forms of 
instruments necessary to examine the actions of the force, and by 
their aid trace out the general laws and fundamental principles of 
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the science, after which the applications of the force of which the 
nature has been thus examined will become far more intelligible 
than by piHng up isolated facts, or describing mere processes, 
however practically valuable. 

To do this in a perfectly methodical manner is always more 
dif&cult in a natural science than in mathematical studies, because 
it is impossible to understand the most elementary facts without a 
considerable acquaintance with the subject ; and, on the other 
hand, to lay a wide foundation in elementary facts before dealing 
with their theory would not fulfil the purpose of both leading the 
beginner in the best course and showing the more advanced how to 
adopt the new interpretations and to free themselves from the 
mental confusion produced by the old theories, while at the same 
time famishing the practical man with the interpretation of the 
processes he employs. 



( 13 ) 
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8TATI0 OB FBIOTIONAL ELEOTBIOITT. 

15. It is now generally admitted that mechanical motion is 
convertible into heat, and the effect of friction is a familiar illus- 
tration of this. For instance, if we torn a grindstone, it requires 
a certain force to start it, and then a certain amount to keep it in 
motion, to overcome the friction of its bearings and the air, and 
then so much more as is needed to overcome the resistance of any 
object we press against it, this body being heated in proportion to 
that pressure. If we get the stone into rapid motion, and then 
cease to work at it, it will run a certain time before stopping ; but 
if we hold against it a piece of steel, it will come to rest in much 
less time, because its motion is absorbed by the friction ; and if the 
stone is dry, we see a shower of sparks fly off, visibly exhibiting the 
transformation of this motion into heat. 

But if we cover the edge of our grindstone with certain sub- 
stances, guttapercha for instance, and establish certain other con- 
ditions, we can obtain a very different result ; instead of heat we have 
electricity developed. When we ask, whence does this electricity 
come ? the modern doctrines I am now setting forth teach us that 
it is, like heat, the mechanical motion converted into molecular 
motion ; that which of these forces we shall obtain depends entirely 
upon the conditions to which we expose the molecules ; and further, 
that as soon as we allow the electricity to act, it either passes into 
heat, as we see by the spark, or else does some work which 
represents the heat. 

16, This development of electricity by friction was observed in 
early days, and we derive the name itself from electron, the Greek 
name for amber, the substance by which the phenomenon of 
attraction after friction was first manifested. In later times it was 
found that many substances possess this property, and such were 
called *' electrics," and those bodies which do not appear to possess 
it, " non-electrics." The distinction is more apparent than real ; 
for under certain conditions, both classes develop electricity under 
friction, the true cause of the difference being the different power 
of substances to conduct electricity, on which property is based 
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another classification into conductors and non-conductors : but here 
again increased knowledge has shown that no such broad definition 
can be sustained, the distinction being one of degree only, not of 
essential property. All substances are electrics, and all conductors, 
though some conduct only very slightly. Faraday, finding that 
conduction was effected by " induction " of polarity from molecule 
to molecule, introduced the term dielectric, to convey this con- 
ception, and the term is commonly used now in the sense of a body 
which transmits electric induction, but chiefly as limited to those 
which do so slowly, or those which stand highest in the Hst of 
electrics. With this understanding of the meaning of the terms, 
as relative and not absolute, the classification has much practical 
value, and the following is a list of ordinary substances, in which, 
as we descend, each one is a worse electric and better conductor than 
its predecessor. 



Electrics, Dielectrics, or Non-Conductors. 



Ebonite. 

Shellac. 

Paraffin. 

Guttapercha. 

Amber. 

Resins. 

Sulphur. 

Wax. 

Glass. 

Mineral crystals. 

Silk. 

Wool. 

Furs. 

Dry paper. 

Dry leather. 

Baked wood. 

Porcelain. 

Dry ice, below 1 3° F. 

Crystals containing 

crystallization. 
Dry earths. 



water of 



Non-EHectrics, or Condactors. 

Oils in the order of their specific 

gravity. 
Metallic oxides. 
Smoky flames. 

Vapours of alcohol and ether. 
Rarefied air. 

Living animals and vegetables. 
Ice and snow, above 13° F. 
Rain water. 
Spring water. 
Sea water. 
Solutions of salts. 
Dilute acids. 
Powdered carbon. 
Strong acids. 
Plumbago or graphite. 
W6ll-burnt charcoal. 
The metals in order, silver being 

the best. 



17. We may now pass to experiments, from which alone 
knowledge is to be obtained. This is the only royal road, for 
mere reading will never give a knowledge of science. For this 
reason I shall indicate such simple forms of instruments as anyone 
can obtain or make for themselves, but which will, if carefully 
studied, go far to demonstrate principles. The first things needed 
are a source of electricity, an indicator of its presence, and then the 
means of collecting it and examining its actions. 

18. If we take a stick of sealing-wax, or a rod of glass, in one 
hand, and rub it with a piece of dry cloth or fur, we have the 
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fiiudaiaental experiment &om whicb electrical seience grew, for we 
find that we have developed a force upon, or induced a condition 
in, the rod which enables it to attract and repel light BnbstauceB ; 
and the same effect may be produced by mbbiug ft Tnlcanite comb 
on the sleeve of a coat. 

If we examine the conditions of this experiment by the light of 
advanced knowledge, we find they consist in the presence of (i) a 
dielectric in contact with (2) the conducting body of the operator ; 
M another electric in similar contact ; (4) mechanical motion, or 
friction of the two electrics j and (5) separatioii of them when the 
firiotion is ended. These conditions include every inatroment 
devised for developing electricity by friction, and they may be 
applied in the simpleet form. 

i^. The Eleotbophobus. — This is the simplest source of elec- 
tricity next to the mere rod ; it has many forms, but its principles 
are the same as that of the robbed rod. X common form is shown 
in Fig. 6. a is a circular tin dish into which is run b, which may 
be sulphur or any resinons 
substance. A cheap electric vm 1: 

may be made with 8 parts of 
reein, i of shellac, and i of 
Venice turpentine or wax, 
well melted together and 
run into the dish a ; e is a 
hook soldered to the tin diah, 
for convenience of attaching 
a chain as a conductor. The 
dish forms the conductor 
from the dielectric to the 

earth, as all electrical books . _ ._ ^ - - 

tell us, an error which will "~ -=--—- -- - -^ --■" 

come up for examination by 

and by ; but whether to the earth or not, at all events through its 
snpporte, such as tables, &c., to the body of the operator, who nibs 
the face of the disc with a piece of flannel or fur, or a silk pad 
covered witb electric amal^un. A means of collecting the elec- 
tricity from the Hnrface is now required, and this is C, the cover, 
consisting of a piece of sheet metal, or smooth wood covered with 
tinfoil, and having a handle d of glass or well-baked and vamiahed 

20. It ia desirable here to remark that glass, though one of the 
best non-conductors, has the property of condensing a film of 
moisture on its surface, and thus becoming a conductor. There- 
fore, those parts of electrical instruments idiich are made of gUm, 
should, where possible, be covered with a varnish which has less 
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attraction for moisture. This applies to the handle of the electro- 
phoma coTer, the legs of insulating apparatus, and the faces of 
electrical machines, in those parts which have not to be tubbed. 
The TamiBh should be modemtel; thin, so as to require several 
coats, rather than one of a thick vamiah. I have fooud the best ia 
made by dissolving i lb. of shellac in one pint of the strongest 
methylated spirit (polisher's finish will do), and then adding to it, 
aay, one-twentieth of its bulk of a solution of indiaruhber, just 
thin enough to mn freely ; a solntion in bisulphide of carbon 
answers. This, when it dries, forms a tough coherent surfoco, 
and adheres strongly if the glass be warmed before applying it : it 
is also a good cement for joining glass. 

Also in all electrical experiments, it is desirable to slightly 
vrarm the apparatns, and to work in a room, the air of which is 
dry and moderately warm; when the air is moist, success is 
scarcely to be attained. 

31. The Elxotboboofe is an instrument for evidencing the 
presence of electricity. Fig. 7 is the simpleet form, being a glass 
rod moontod on a stand, and bent at the top into a hook, from 
which hang, by silk tiread or hair, one or two pith balls. Fig.'S 
is a more elaborate contrivance; it is a glass bottle; on opposite 
Bides of the inner surface are pasted sbdps of tinfoil, which are 
continued to the outside and to a brass ring fitted with a hook, to 




which chains may be attached. Through the cork passes a small 
tube, closed at tho bottom, to which are fixed two strips of gold 
leaf. The bottle should be well dried and warmed, and the cork 
cemented in and coated with shellac varnish: when the loose 
fittings e on g (Fig. 9) are inserted it is a simple gold leaf elec- 
troscope ; / is a metal plate covered with a coating of shellac on 
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its Upper &ce, and when this is fitted to the instnunent and 
an exactly similar plate with an insulating handle placed upon 
it, we have a condensing electroscope. The lower plate is con- 
nected to the source and the top of the upper plate touched with 
a conductor to " earth " ; on removal of ^s conductor and then 
the upper plate, a &r greater diyergence of the leaves is pro- 
duced than if the source had heen connected to them directly, 
as will be readily understood by the explanations given in con- 
nection with Fig. 26^ §§ 5B, 59. Connected as described, the 
leaves exhibit the same eleclxicity as the source ; the effect will 
equally be produced if the process is reversed and the upper 
plate connected to the source, but then the leaves exhibit the 
opposite condition. 

It may also be desirable here to mention how the nature of the 
charge is to be ascertained, as the electroscope diverges alike with 
positive and negative. They are instantly distinguished by rub- 
bing a piece of ebonite, and approaching it to the instnunent ; 
if this is charged with +, the leaves will approach each other; if 
with — the divergence will increase ; both effects are temporary, 
and cease when tiie ebonite is withdrawn; with excited glass the 
action would be reversed. A similar process is useful in testing 
feeble charges; if the electroscope is charged slightly with -f- 
electricity, when approached by a + charged body the leaves will 
increase in divergence ; on approaching a — body they will col- 
lapse. 

These instruments only indicate the presence of electricity ; to 
measure it electrometers are employed as described § 72. 

22. One of our standard electrical works says (and it is just 
what all say), '^ Vitreous substances, such as glass, become electrical 
by being ruobed with certain other substances ; in this state they 
attract light bodies. Besinous substances, such as sealing-wax and 
guttapercha, become also electrical when rubbed with certain other 
substances ; in this state tJiey also attract light substances. Bodies 
which have been once attracted by excited glass or excited resin 
will not be attracted by the same substance again until they have 
touched some body in communication with the earth, but will be 
repelled. A body which, having been attracted by an excited 
vitreous substance and is then repeUed by it, is attracted by an 
excited resinous substance ; so also a body which is repelled by an 
excited resinous substance is attracted by an excited vitreous sub- 
stance." 

2V These statements are received as absolute truth by elec- 
tricians, and upon them the fluid theories of electricity are based ; 
and yet there is scarcely a truth in them which is not overweighted 
by an error, and the simplest facts even are erroneously stated. 

c 
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Let US see, by the aid of the simplest experiments, which every- 
one ought to perform for himself. Our vitreous substance may 
be a piece of stout glass tube. (N.B. — ^It must be kept warm 
to get any good effect.) For our resinous substance we take a 
piece of ebonite, the very best and strongest electric ; the back of 
a comb will do, or a slip cut out of a thick sheet. A silk hand- 
kerchief is the readiest exciter, or a piece of flannel will do very 
well. 

Fig. 10. 




Fig. lo illustrates a form of electroscope devised expressly for 
these experiments, which gives effects not readily noticed in other 
forms. It is simply a brass rod a, ending in a tube through which 
slides a wire h, one end flnished with a lump of guttapercha or 
glass bead, and the other with a hook, for the pith ball or balls ; 
a stand fitted with a glass stem and a short socket, in which a can 
be inserted, and also available for other purposes, completes the 
instrument. 

24. Let a pith ball be suspended by a very fine and dry hair 
or silk fibre, and the exciteid electric be presented ; the ball 
will be first strongly attracted, and then steadily repelled; but 
if an excited electric of the opposite order be presented it will 
attract the ball, and then, if capable of reversing its charge, will 
repel it. 

Hence it is stated, as a fundamental law, that bodies similarly 
electrified repel each other, which is not true^ so stated. Moisten 
the suspending fibre slightly, or substitute a ball suspended by a 
very fine wire, and no repuliion will occur ; the ball may be led up 
above the stand, and the electric raised slightly till a point is 
reached, at which the ball will float as it were in the air, the 
attaching fibre hanging loose, apparently having nothing to do 
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with the ball, which thus acts the part fabulously attributed to 
Mahomet's coffin. Why does repulsion occur in the one case and 
not in the other ? If the excited electric be held over a table on 
which are laid some loose pith balls or pieces of paper, &c., these 
will fly up to it, and back to the table, rapidly repeating this 
process till the electric excitement is considerably reduced, or till 
the electric is taken farther away ; then the light bodies will 
firmly adhere to its surface. K the supposed repulsion really 
existed, it is obvious that these bodies, which are of course simi- 
larly electrified by contact with the electric, cotdd not he held 
firmly to it. If the electric when excited be placed apart from all 
surrounding bodies, in a dusty atmosphere and in a beam of light, 
it will be seen to attract the floating particles and hold them 
without at all repelling them after contact. In fact, the repulsion 
is only apparent, the real cause of the motion is to be found in the 
attraction exerted by the surrounding bodies. 

If two balls are suspended side by side and touching, by dry 
hairs, they act like the single one, first touching and then flying 
from the electric; on removing this, they fall together, but will not 
quite touch; they apparently exert a mutually repulsive action, 
which increases on the approach of the electric, and also if on each 
side an unexcited body is approached. If, while the balls are 
separated by this apparent repulsion, an excited electric of the 
opposite order is brought near, they will fall together : the hand 
which holds the charging electric itself, or a finger of the other 
hand, will also act as an electric of the opposite order. 

These experiments may be varied in cdmost endless forms, and 
the actions noted with various suspending fibres, and with the 
stand of the electroscope insulated or connected to earth : fix)m 
them, and others to be considered later, are derived the various 
theories of the nature of electricity. 

25. The Two-Fluid Theory. — When it was found that the 
electric excitement produced by glass was opposite in its nature 
to that existing in amber and resins, the earlier experimenters were 
led to imagine that there were two "fluids" pervading matter; 
that each of these fluids exerted a strongly repulsive action on its 
own parts, or bodies separately charged with itself, but that each 
fluid had a strong attraction for the other, and both a strong attrac- 
tion for ordinary matter ; that in the ordinary condition of matter 
the two fluids were united in equal proportions, being thus neutral- 
ized and adherent to matter. Some have supposed that the two 
fluids when thus united constituted another hypothetical fluid, 
caloric, or heat. 

It was supposed that by friction of some substances, thence 
called electrics, these two fluids were separated, the one remaining 

c 2 
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on the surface of the electric, the other on the rubber, and th&t 
from these either could be transferred to insulated bodies, that is, 
to substances which furnished no pathway along' which the dis- 
united fluids could find a way to the re-union intensely sought by 
both. Hence, when a charged body or an excited electric is pre- 
sented to a light movable body, the latter is drawn towards it by 
the attraction of the fluid for matter; as soon as the charge is 
equally divided, the self-repulsive property of the fluid causes the 
two bodies to be repelled, and then if a body similarly charged 
with the other fluid is within reach, attraction occurs, the fluids 
re-unite, with a spark if the quantity and tension are great, and 
resume their usual neutral state. But if there is no such oppositely 
charged body accessible, any body in conducting connection with 
the earth will enable the charge to dissipate itself, as some say, 
because the earth is a comparatively inflnite reservoir of both 
fluids, but more simply and more in accordance with the theory 
itself, because it presents an unlimited surface and body of matter ; 
and the fluid distributing itself over all surfaces and matter to 
which it has a conducting path, the charge, which is great upon 
the small surfiEM^e of the electrifled body, becomes nothing when it 
has the. whole earth to spread itself over. This hypothesis was 
built upon the phenomena of frictional electricity, and of these it 
furnishes a moderately satisfactory explanation. 

26. The One-Fluid Theory was devised by Franklin, as more 
simple than the other. He supposed that there was one electric 
fluid pervading all matter, possessing a strong attraction for matter, 
but being strongly self-repulsive : matter in its ordinary state has 
in connection with it so much fluid as satisfies the mutual attrac- 
tions, but when certain bodies (electrics) are rubbed, some absorb 
part of the electricity from the rubber, and thus become jpositively 
charged with this overplus ; others part with their proper electricity 
to the rubber, and thus remain themselves negatively charged. As 
with the other theory, the earth is supposed to receive the electricity 
driven off", or to supply any quantity of it when needed. This 
theory also explains the ordinary phenomena of static electricity, 
and on it Berzelius built his electro-chemical theory, which rxded 
chemical science for many years, treating the relative afBoiities of 
different substances as due to the relative proportions of electricity 
belonging to them. 

27. All the terms of electrical science have grown up from 
these theories, and hence we have 



Vitreous. 
Positive i and 

+ 

Electriwty. 



Besinous. 
Negative 
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Also tHe words charge, quantity, conduction, accumulation, and 
distribution, which imply the passage of something hJEiying a real 
separate existence; these and similar terms we are obliged still 
to use, but I will define the meanings they are to convey in this 
work. The last terms and their signs will be those used, as they 
are generally known, but they will not be used as conveying the 
idea of an excess or deficiency of a fluid, but simply as expressing 
opposite polarities of matter. 

28. Thb Molbculas Thbobt was founded by Faraday in his 
memorable experiments on induction, but it has since grown with 
the growth of the other sciences ; it is a necessary sequence to the 
now established doctrine of heat being motion, and is intimately 
connected with the more modem and rapidly advancing doctrines 
of chemistry. Simply stated it is, that electricity has no existence, 
but the phenomena we call electrical are due to properties and 
motions of the molecules of matter, to comprehend which we must 
now return to the consideration of the molecules themselves and 
their mode of arrangement into the usual forms and substances 
known to us. Of late there has been a tendency to attribute the 
actions of electricity to motions of the supposed ether (see § 5), 
which is considered to be in some way condensed upon the material 
molecules : this idea is naturally most favoured by mathematicians ; 
it is unnecessary to consider it, and to all but trained mathematical 
minds it is nearly incomprehensible, and appears only a modifica- 
tion of the old one-fluid theory : if the ether is so condensed, it 
becomes a part of the material molecule and the cause of its actions, 
and therefore all that is really known can be studied by considering 
the molecule as possessing certain properties now to be studied, 
leaving in suspense, as beyond our present knowledge, the cause 
of those properties. 

29. Our former consideration of the molecule (§§ 8, 9) related to 
its chemical constitution. We have now to examine its physical 
character — internal, as regards the manner of its existence and 
breaking up, and external, as to its attractions for and relations to 
other molecules ; and we have to consider it as a body composed of 
two distinct parts linked together, but acting also as a whole from a 
common centre. Tyndall's words, when describing the actions of 
light, heat, and pressure on gases, convey the idea very fully: 
*^ Molecules do separate from each other when the external pressure 
is lessened or removed, but the atoms do not. The reason of this 
stability is that two forces — the one attractive and the other repulsive 
— are in operation between every two atoms, and the position of 
every atom — its distance from its fellow — is determined by the equi- 
libration of these forces." " The point at which attraction and 
repulsion are equal to each other is the atom's position of equilibritim. 
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If not absolutely cold — and there is no snch thing as absolute 
coldness in our comer of nature — the atoms are always in a state 
of yibration, their yibrations being executed across their positions 
of equilibrium." 

This means that the internal attractions of matter draw the atoms 
together ; the forces of heat, &c., as motion, tend to separate them ; 
and (the molecule being constituted by the balance of these forces) 
additional force tends to separate tiie atoms, and break up the 
molecule. We may now simplify our conception by Fig. iia, in 

which we represent the two halves of the 
jjiG. 11. molecule as vibrating, under the influence of 

the undulations of heat, on a central point 
and vertical line. 

Now suppose a force exerted which either 
intensifies tiiose oscillations, as, for instance, 
heat, or which sets up a revolution of the 
I entire molecule on the same centre and line, 

^0 C^i^C) ^ ^^^ effect would be to alter the molecule to 
j Fig. II&, in which it is obvious the internal 

attractions are weakened. If we now con- 
ceive a line of such molecules. Fig. iic, we see that there must 
come a time when the atomic attractions will be greatly weakened 
internally and partly exerted on the corresponding or complemen- 
tary parts of neighbouring molecules. In this state the substance 
may be said to be polarized. The degree of this tendency would 
be called its tension, being the strain upon the attractive forces ; as 
this increases there comes a period when the molecules break up 
and re-form, as shown in Fig. iid. This will be a discharge. The 
extreme atoms here may be considered either as forming parts of a 
continued chain, or as set free. 

Faraday's theory of induction by polarization of adjacent mole- 
cules, though the origin of this conception, is very different from 
it ; he was treating of the actions of a body charged with one kind 
of electricity, and the mode in which it p]x>duced electrical actions 
on surrounding bodies, but later discoveries have developed that 
theory of the effect of electricity in the form of charge, into a 
theory of the source or cause of electricity itself: this theory, which 
is the one adopted in this work, may be thus defined. 

Electrical action is developed only when a complete chain of polarized 
molecules can he formed. When that chain is wholly composed of 
conducting molecules, dynamic electricity is manifested ; when the 
chain is partly composed of non-conducting molecules, we have 
static electricity. The distinction between the two is the presence 
or absence of the conditions of discharge. (See also § 32.) 

30. We are now ready to examine tiie conditions under whichy 
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and the reasons why, friction develops electricity ; and first, one 
glance at the ntter improbability of the *' fluid " explanation of 
this. The fluids have a strong attraction for each other and for 
matter, yet the rubbing of two substances together is sufficient to 
separate the fluids from each other, and the matter with which they 
are in quiet union. They have a strong repulsion for themselves, 
yet, in addition to overcoming these attractions, we collect these 
self-repulsive fluids into separate reservoirs. At the instant of 
doing so these reservoirs are in actual contact, yet the fluids do not 
reunite there, though they will do so with great violence when 
again brought into somewhat near neighbourhood, and travel any 
distance to get the opportunity. 

Looked at thus, it is obvious that such a theory could only have 
been formed in the determination to make some land of explanation 
of striking phenomena newly discovered, and that it has held its 
ground simply from habit and the gradual training of everyone's 
mind to study the phenomena only by means of it. 

Whenever two solids or a solid and a liquid are rubbed together, 
electricity is developed ; gases do not appear to produce this effect, 
but we need attend now only to the special phenomena of ordinary 
electrical excitement. We have hitherto treated glass as becoming 
positive by friction, developing vitreous electricity, but this is not 
an absolute fact ; if, instead of a piece of silk for a rubber, we use a 
piece of cat's-skin, the glass becomes negative. The exact relation 
between vurious substances is stated variously by different experi- 
menters : Hke following list (given in Ganot*s * Physics,' and probably 
the most correct) shows the bodies which when rubbed together 
develop positive electricity in the first and negative in the one 
which is loiter in the list : 



+ Cat's^iD. 


The hand. 


Shellac. 


Glass. 


Wood. 


Caoutchouc. 


Ivory. 


Sulphur. 


fiesin. 


Silk. 


Flannel. 


Guttapercha 


Rock crystal. 


Cotton. 


Metals. 



We may certainly leduce from this list, that the nature of the 
substances in frictioi has a great deal to do with the result, and 
probably the most conplete examination into this point was made 
by Coulomb, whose conclusions were, that those bodies whose parts 
are least distui'bed by he friction tend to become positive, par- 
ticularly if compressed ; those which are most disturbed become 
negative, especially if dilcked. 

31. This implies simply that molecular disturbance is the cause 
of the electricity ; and the deduction is very plain, that when two 
dissimilar substances are ribbed together, a certain amount of 
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adhesion is prodaced, and adhesion is attraction of a nature closely 
resembling cohesion; it is simply an external attraction, as co- 
hesion is an internal one. This attraction, therefore, is to some 
extent opposed to the natural state of the bodies ; it tends to draw 
the superficial molecules away from their neighbours ; the opposing 
or complementary halves of these tend to unite, and therefore the 
internal attraction of the molecules themselves is weakened — they 
are polarized ; Fig. 12 conveys an idea of this effect. The super- 
p ^2 ficial molecules react, on their ndigh- 

^^' hours ; and a complete chain of excited 

^ • polarized molecules is formed, along 
I which is transferred the motion ar- 
Y/^/ /) /^) /J — ^ rested by the friction, or rather the 

WWW wf • mechanioEJ energy which but for t\e 

friction would have generated motion. 
It does so in any case ; but if there be no resistance it effects ihat 
which we see and familiarly call motion ; if there is resistancd, we 
have the motion among the molecules, which is electricity, and 
this again exhausts itself by transmission to neighbouring matter 
in the vibrations of heat. If the two superficial rows of mole- 
cules are readily susceptible of mutual decomposition, immediate 
discharge occurs, if that is rendered possible by the whola chain 
of molecules being conductors, and then no static efi'ects are 
produced. 

Here we have a simple theory which unites Static an4 Dynamic 
electricity, and explains alike the excitement by friction, contact, 
chemical action, and heat. All are due to calling int) action the 
latent attraction between what for convenience we msf call the + 
and — atoms of different^moleovleB, thus weakening ibe + and — 
attractions within the molecules, by means of some fbioe, motion, or 
heat. This theory also includes in one the two /ong-contested 
theories of dynamic electricity, the Contact and tlu Chemical, as is 
explained § 259. 

Now, returning to Fig. 12, let the line of d>ts c represent the 
molecular chain, which is shown variously fftmed to convey the 
idea of the different substances which may compose it. If we 
separate the two surfaces, the intervening air is polarized, and 
keeps the chain complete. Headers will imw see the explanation 
of file experiments § 24. When we rub fie electric the chain is 
formed through the body. On separq^ion it completes itself 
through the air, showing ihe one hand l61ding the electric +9 the 
other hand — ,or the reverse. On pi^senting the electric, the 
ball, coming within the circles of poutrized molecules, is itself 
polarized and attracted. It then seta^p its own circle of polarity 
through its suspending fibre, suppor^ug rod, down the stem, and 
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across the air, and hence all the resulting phenomena of attraction 
and repnlsion; for this reason also the results are so different 
when ^e suspending fibre is non-conducting or conducting, inas- 
much as on that depends the road through which the effort to 
discharge must be made. 

32. The foregoing remarks show the new meanings which, in ac- 
cordance with tibis theory, must be given to the old terms of tension 
and discharge. Polarization already bears this meaning, though 
it has also been applied to some other phenomena. But though 
^^ discharge" is described as the breaking up and re-formation 
of molecules, it is most probable that it includes another pro- 
cess. This is the simplest to conceive, and is certainly that which 
occurs whenever chemical action takes place, and probably, there- 
fore, in all passages of electricity through liquids, as explained 
§ 2 80, on electrolysis. But it is possible that the molecules transmit 
the motion without being themselves broken up. We do not 
understand yet what coheawn is, but it is certainly an attraction 
between the molecules, acting from their centres, in a maimer 
analogous to the action of the atoms on each other ; hence we may 
readily perceive the probability of another kind of polarization, 
consisting of a tendency to form groups of molecules, and to effect 
discharge through the extra molecular forces of cohesion, instead 
of through the atomic or chemical attractions within the molecules. 
This subject has not as yet been examined, and indeed the task is 
a very difficult one, though it will well repay those who have the 
power to examine it, for here may possibly be found the explanation 
of the differences of action of electricity on different bodies, and 
their relative conductivity, as depending upon the forces either of 
atomic attraction or molecular cohesion, and the energy required 
to overcome either of these according to circumstances. The same 
explanations and the same diagrams will however equally convey 
the idea, whether we consider that Figs. 11 and 12 represent the 
single molecules breaking up, or groups of molecules doing so, 
because the figures are not pictures of the things themselves, but 
merely an endeavour to realize ideas as to their actions. 

33. The fundamental laws which experiment has thus far 
developed are : 

(i) Electrified gubstances atircust neutral ntbatances, and then under 
certain conditions repel them. They do so by polarizing their con- 
stituent molecules, and then, if the electrified body be in a + con- 
dition, attracting ihe — side of the attracted substance. 

(2) Substances dissimilarly electrified attract each other. That is, 
bodies, the external molecules of which present, one their + ex- 
tremities, the other their ~ extremities to each other, are mutually 
attractive. 
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(3) Substances similarly electrified repel each other. That is, 
there is no attraction between the two molecules presenting their 
+ or — extremities to each other, and they apparently repel each 
other. (See § 40.) 

These are the ordinary electrical laws (for a scientific law means 
the statement of a natural fact), interpreted according to the mole- 
cular theory. The old theories assume that a body could be 
separately charged with + or — electricity. The facts which lead 
to this supposition are explained by the molecular theory thus: 
The molecules being policed and unable to discharge, are for 
the time fixed with their 4- or — extremities outwards, and the 
phenomena called charge^ which are next to be considered, present 
themselves at those points of the polarized chain where a change of 
the nature of the molecules forming the circuit occurs, as at a 
surface surrounded by air. The molecules of that surface appear 
to form the termination of a conductor, and are called poles, or 
charged bodies, according to the circumstances. Beally they are 
only points at which the action is manifested, because there it 
passes from one class of molecules into another class, and it is only 
manifested hy furnishing it a new molecular path. They resemble, 
in fact, the poles or electrodes in a chemical decomposition cell. 

So attraction does not take place directly between the electrified 
and attracted bodies ; the electric deyelops chains of excited 
molecules, among which the attracted body is suspended. Its 
molecules take part in the action, but being held together by 
cohesion, are obliged to move as a whole in the effort to discharge ; 
its motions are thus representative of the invisible molecidar 
motions, and are also a restoration as mechanical motion, of the 
primary motion, the arrest of which by friction produced the elec- 
trical molecular tensions and force. 

34. The action of the electrophorus will exhibit many of the 
principles of electrical science, though we cannot obtain from it 
any very striking effects like those of powerful machines. A very 
convenient and simple form consists of a glass and ebonite disc 
(the glass merely for noting differences of action), provided with a 
cover like Fig. 6, and a stand of wood, somewhat larger than the 
disc ; this may be made either of one piece, or preferably of two 
cemented together with resin melted with a little boiled oil ; the 
grains crossing prevent any tendency to warp. The wood should 
be thoroughly baked, well covered with shellac varnish, and sup- 
ported by tluree feet of ebonite rod or guttapercha to form an 
insulating stand. The upper face should be covered all over 
with tinfoil, connected to a small hook screwed into one side for 
attaching chains to. On the edge of the face should be three studs 
or pieces of wood cemented so as to hold the disc in its place when 
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rubbed. These stands serre also for many experimental purposes, 
and may be used as an artificial '^ earth." To use the apparatus 
for examining the principles of the electrophorus place the ebonite 
disc on the insulated stand, rub it well with a silk, handkerchief, 
and apply to its face a jttoo/ plane. This is simply a miniature 
coyer, a piece of metal or wood covered with foil, and mounted on 
a glass handle; it is well to have a variety of these of various 
forms and sizes, providing them all with a piece of tube or a wire 
at the back, to slip on a glass handle or a stick of shellac. On 
touching the ebonite with this and presenting it to the pith ball 
electroscope it will be found that there is no action. Now this 
may arise from two causes, and therefore the true principle must be 
explained. 

35. It is generally considered that when an insulated body 
touches a charged one, the two become one as far as the electricity 
is concerned ; that this distributes itself over both surfaces, and 
when these are separated, each is supposed to retain its propor- 
tionate share of the '* fluid." The proof plane is so employed in 
many cases, but it acts differently on the electrophorus, a fact 
which throws great light upon the true but ill-understood nature of 
''Charge." The electrophorus is apparently, to all intents, a 
charged body, for its face, if resinous, is in a purely negative or — 
state, yet if we apply the proof plane and remove it we shall only 
discover a faint charge by very delicate instruments. To obtain 
electricity on the plane we must touch its upper face with a con- 
ducting body, in what is called ^' connection to earth " ; practically 
the operator's finger will serve, but for the sake of theory the con- 
nection should be a piece of wire attached to a chain, which drops 
on the floor, or is hung to a gas-pipe. This is also the way in 
which the electrophorus is used for any purpose ; it is excited by 
friction, the cover placed on its face, touched on tiie upper surfiK^ 
with the finger, which is then removed; the cover when now 
raised is found to be charged, and sparks may be drawn from it. 
The instrument, when excited, will retain its powers for a long 
time if the cover be placed on it ; in a dry air it may retain its 
charge for days or weeks, ready to give a spark without ireah excite 
ment. But only very moderate effects will be produced with the 
stand insulated. By dropping a chain from the hook to the floor, 
a much greater effect is observed, and still more if, while rubbing, 
this chain be held in the hand or connected to the rubber. We 
thus carry out the principles of § 18, and fsu^ilitate the forming of 
the polarized circuit, though we may entirely dispense with the 
'' connection to earth" so strongly insisted upon in most electrical 
works. The cover or proof plane thus applied to an electrophorus 
is in the opposite electric state to that of the disc itself, or that it 
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wonld assume by wliat is more properly called '^ Charge " by simple 
contact. 

36. The ezplanation of these phenomena on the fluid theory is, 
that we collect tree — electricity on the disc, and this attracts the 
+ of the cover towards it and repels the — ; if we simply remove 
the cover these re-combine, and no free electricity remains upon 
the cover ; if we touch the cover the — electriciiy on the upper part 
escapes, and thus when the cover is raised it remains charged with 
+. This explanation is delightfully simple, if we ignore the 
fundamental absurdities of the fluid theory itself, already pointed 
out, as well as the special difficulties of the case, such as tiiat when 
the — electricity has gone to earth, there is nothing to prevent the 
— of the disc uniting with the + of the cover and dividing their 
united selves between the relative bodies, instead of undergoing 
forcible separation when the cover is lifted. Still, there is an 
apparent simplicity in the doctrine, which explains its acceptance 
at a time when little or nothing was known of the molecular con- 
stitution of matter, and the atomic theory of chemistry had not yet 
been conceived. 

37. The molecular explanation now to be considered has the 
disadvantage of requiring some knowledge to understand it, and 
therefore will not commend itself to those who have not fully 
digested the ideas as to the constitution of matter presented in 
§§ 2-13. The friction polarizes the surface molecules, and these 
their neighbours below in one direction, and the rubber, and body 
of the operator, in the other ; afterwards the face of the disc and 
the stand establish circles of molecules polarized, but to a very feeble 
tension, because they are not limited in number, every molecule 
dividing its actions among those which come within its spheres of 
attractions. When the cover or plane is laid on the disc, its mole- 
cules form part of these chains, and are polarized, but when 
removed, they pass out of the lines of action, and therefore show 
no result, the molecules falling back into their ordinary condition ; 
but if touched with a conductor connected to the back of the diso, 
the whole action takes place in that conductor, and the conditions 
of discharge are present except in the substance of the disc itself; 
the breaking of tiiis chain suddenly while in a state of tension 
prevents the molecules of the plane from returning to their normal 
condition when it is removed from the disc ; they still are under a 
strain which compels them either to remain locked, as it were, 
with their + or — ends all outwards and under the induction of 
the surrounding sur&ces, all in connection with the source of the 
excitement, or else to form new circles for themselves. Under 
either condition they must present the appearance of being inde- 
pendently charged and fresh sources of action ; and as their mole- 
cules would be so arranged during the first part of the process as 
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to tend to tmion with those of the disc, it is evident that in the 
subsequent stages their polarity, and hence their electrical reac- 
tions, would necessarily be the opposite of those of the disc itself. 

38. It should be noticed that an excited electrophorus does not 
itself present the ordinary signs of excitement; a single stroke 
upon a piece of ebonite with silk or flannel will so excite it, that 
when presented to a well-insulated pith ball this will be attracted 
and then repelled with great violence, but if the electrophorus disc 
be presented after sharp friction, it has only a feeble attractive 
power ; owing to the wide circles through which the polarity is 
transmitted, and the consequent low tension of all the molecules 
together with the great resistance to discharge of the materials of 
the electrophorus itself. 

29. In working for discovery it is requisite to experiment first 
and then seek the interpretation, and this is a good mode of 
instruction also ; but, on the other hand, an experiment, and, still 
more, a description of one, is far more intelligently studied when 
its object is understood ; and for this reason, before proceeding to 
the details of the laws and experiments of charge, it may be well 
to first explain the general principles, although to understand them 
fully requires acquaintance with the details which will follow. 
The expressions of most electrical writers are such as to justify 
the common notion that either positive or negative electricity is 
capable of separate existence, isolated from, and independent of its 
opposite. Yet all admit this general law, (4) One electricity can never 
he produced without producing at the same time an equal quantity of 
the other. Thus, in friction, if the electric be +, the rubber is — • 
so also in a battery, one extremity is +, the other — ; and in a 
Leyden jar if the inner coating is positive, the outer is negative. 
All theories include this law, because it is a simple fact ; but it is 
an inevitable consequence of the molecular theory, for the molecules 
necessarily have two opposite sides, and the reactions of these sides 
are the causes x>{ the phenomena. But the fluid theories assume 
that, having produced separation of the two electricities, ,one of 
them may be dismissed into the earth as the common reservoir or 
infinite conducting surface, leaving the otiber free and isolated. 
This assumption is attended with many difficulties, all of which 
the molecular theory disposes of by doing away altogether with 
the supposed function of the earth, which really acts simply as 
any other conductor does in dynamic electricity, and has nothing 
at all to do with static electricity. 

When we work an electrical machine, we must lead a chain from 
the rubber to the floor or gas-pipe, or else we can obtain only a 
very slight effect. Hence the idea that we make a connection with 
the mass or surface of the earth itself. But what we really do is 
to form a connection, by means of moderately good conductors, with 
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Fig. 13. 



the walls of the room. The effect is to produce a large surface po- 
larized under feeble tension, and then the whole of the air in the 
room is polarized and completes the electrical circle. The room 
becomes, in fSeict, a large Leyden jar, of which the dielectric air re- 
presents the glass. The charged bodies or prime conductor is the 
inner coating, and the walls of the room the outer coating. Thus, 
when another insulated body touches the first, it does not, as gene- 
rally supposed, take part of its free electricity. It simply enlarges 
the " inner coating," and, of course, in doing so proportionately 
lowers the tension of the polarization of the surfeMses. Fig. 1 3 re- 
presents this. + is the 
charged body, with all its 
molecules presenting their 
-4- extremities outwards : 
a is the earth connection 
conveying the polarization 
to the walls of the room, 
which are thus rendered — , 
and h h are the molecules of 
' air completing the chains. 
This explains why anyone 
at all near an electrical 
machine in action experi- 
ences a peculiar tingling 
sensation. His body is in 
the path of polarization, and 
as he is a better conductor 
than the air, a good part of 
the circuit is concentrated in his body. All the small superficial 
hairs rise and point on one side to the nearest wall or other bodies, 
and on the other with still greater intensity to the machine. This 
happens if he is insulated, but if he is in some degree of electrical 
connection with the walls and floor, the nearer he stands to the 
machine the more he represents the outer coating. He is, in fact, 
electrified, not, as might be supposed, by the machine and with the 
electricity of the conductor, but with the opposite, because he com- 
pletes the polarized chain, while, if insulated, he will be + on one 
side and — on the other. 

40. At this stage it is proper to remark that, without absolutely 
denying the existence of electrical repulsion, the experiments on 
which that doctrine is based are mostly illusory. Thus, with the 
common experiment, the head of hair, the hairs set as far as possi- 
ble from each other truly, and hence it is universally stated that 
they do so because, being all charged with the same electricity, they 
repel each other ; but the fact is, they are simply molecular chains 
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attracted by the walls of the room, and by tending to them they 
assmne the appearance of mutual repulsion; but if we hold our 
hand towards the head, the hairs at once all tend to it. It is true 
they still retain curved forms, which appear to result from repul- 
sion among themselves, but really those curves are just the figures 
which the laws of resolution of forces require to result from the 
separate attractions of the hand and the walls. So also with the 
pith ball ; it hangs perpendicular when charged, because it is at- 
tracted all round nearly equally. If we approach to it the excited 
electric, or another body charged with the same electricity, it is 
repelled, at least, apparently. But, really, we neutralize all the 
attractions acting on it from one point, the new body absorbing 
them, while the others are in full action, or even intensified by the 
increased polarities, and of necessity the ball goes off in the direc- 
tion of the remaining attractions : so two balls repel each other by 
absorbing the attractions on one side. And so in other cases, the 
apparent repulsion is due to the weakening of resistance to another 
attraction ; the case is analogous to that of a counter-weighted body 
held down to the earth by a string ; if we cut the string up flies 
the body, but not, surely, from any repulsion between it and the 
earth. It is the superior attraction of the earth for the counter 
weight which causes the apparent rise and repulsion, these being 
really a descent and attraction. 

41. Induction. — This term is so frequently employed in elec- 
tricity that it is necessary to define fally the idea it is intended to 
convey. Generally it may be said, that any molecule when " polar- 
ized" induces all others 

within its influences to ^^^' ^*- 

follow its example, that ^IPC^^D^v 

is to say, employing the ^^ h ^ 

true meaning of the word, ^^ ^•^ 

it dravus them into the ^^ ^^?L 

same systematic order: ff^ Ci^#I^\ 

in like maimer a magnet /+\ j ©ft^ft^ 

induces magnetism in KB 9990 

neighbouring bodies sus- ^^ 999 

ceptible of becoming ^.^^ 99 

magnetic, and an electric ^r-^ /. y^^ 

current induces a current ^^C^r^ ^^i^ 

in neighbouring con- ^•C^^^ 

ductors. This power 

resnlts from the constitution of the molecule, as defined § 29, when 
under the influence of ^' polarization," which directs a portion of 
its constituent energy externally. 

In Fig. 14 a is the primary molecule, the point of origin of the 
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polarizing force acting in both directions and on each side, inducing 
its neighbour to turn tof^ards it that side for which it has the greater 
attraction. Thus its + side acts on the molecules h and ite — on 
molecules c, seeking on each side the most rapid and shortest course 
to complete its chain. The collection of molecules d represents the 
passage from a good conductor into a dielectric, as from a charged 
surface into air, where the energy or tension is distributed over a 
number of chains. 

42. Eleotbioal Machines. — Static electrical machines may be 
divided into two distinct classes. 

(i) Frictional machines, in which the electric is constantly 
excited by friction and as constantly discharged into a reservoir of 
force ; this class includes the plate and cylinder machines. 

(2) Induction machines which operate on the principles of the 
electrophorus. The electric is excited by friction at the commence- 
ment of operations, but is not itself discharged; there is no 
continued fnction, or only sufficient to sustain the charge, but suc- 
cessive actions of inductive charge, and discharge into a reservoir 
are effected. 

The principles of the frictional machine are those laid down 
§ 18. There is (i) The electric to be excited, the plate or cylin- 
der. (2) The exciter or rubber. (3) The mechanical motion 
generating friction. (4) The circuit of polarization, which here 
includes the " separation," because part of it must be non-conduct- 
ing. (5) The reservoir of force — the prime conductor, as it is 
called, but which is strictly a part of the circuit of polarization, 
though most conveniently considered separately. 

I. The Electric. — This'is usually glass, in which case the charge 
from it is positive ; but it may be any solid dielectric, and the 
first machines were globes of sulphur. Guttapercha may be used, 
and has been employed in the form of a band stretched between 
pulleys : electrical machines have been thus generated uninten- 
tionally in manufactories where guttapercha belting is employed, 
and some fires have been caused by sparks given off from such belts 
running over wooden pulleys. The best electric of all is ebonite, 
but it has a serious economic objection, as its surface roughens and 
deteriorates after continued friction. It is subject also to the for- 
mation of a film of sulphuric acid upon its surface, owing to the 
action of the ozone which is produced when the machine is worked, 
and which is the cause of the peculiar smell perceived : for this 
reason it is desirable to coat with shellac all exposed ebonite snr- 
fSoces not to be exposed to friction. Glass is, however, the electric 
usually employed, because it is cheap and enduring ; it has, how- - 
ever, ^e great drawback of condensing moisture on its surface ; as 
to which see § 20. 
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The quality of the glass is of some moment, the hardest, con- 
taining most silica, is best, hence crown glass, such as window 
sheets are made of, or that from which common pale green colonred 
bottles are made, is better than flint-glass or crystal. A cylinder 
machine may be made of a large bottle, if one is selected with 
straight sides and polished surface ; the latter is important, as a 
rough surface does not generate electricity well, as only the salient 
points come in contact with the rubber. There is also a difference 
of electromotive power between smooth and rough glass ; if the 
two are rubbed together and tested, the smooth is found to be posi- 
tive, and this agrees with Coulomb's deductions before mentioned, 
because the particles of the rough surfeice must be most disturbed. 

n. The Exciter or Bvibber. — This part of the instrument being 
treated as a very subordinate matter, is seldom made upon true prin- 
ciples. It should present as large a surface as possible to the electric ; 
in a cylinder it should reach within an inch of the ends, and in a 
plate machine to a moderate distance from the axis, so as to utilize 
the surfftce as much as possible ; it is best made of a tough but soft 
leather, well stuffed with the best horsehair to give a firm and 
even but elastic pressure on the surface ; it should be insulated 
carefully, but be itself conducting, and provided with the means 
of connection ''to earth" or to apparatus. These principles can 
be carried out thus. The back of the pad should be metal, pro- 
vided with a stout wire for a connection, and a few fine wires may 
be mixed with the horsehair stuffing ; the leather covering can be 
secured to the metal back, and then this back may be cemented to 
and buried in a piece of stout sheet guttapercha or ebonite, by 
which the pad can be secured to, but insulated from, its supports, 
which should be provided with screws to regulate the pressure of 
the rubbers. The fEUse of the rubber is covered with amalgam, 
and on the edge from which the motion approaches the rubber a 
slip of stout tinfoil should fold over slightly to make a connection 
between the amalgamated face and the metal back or conductor, 
and from the same edge should fold over a piece of soft silk, 
forming the real &ce ^ough which the amalgam finds its way, 
and acts much better than when it is freely in contact with the 
glass. From the other edge of the rubber extends the flap, which 
covers the surface of the glass where excited, and reaches close to 
the points which take the electricity to the pr\me conductor. It 
should be made of good stout black silk, sewed to the edge of the 
pad so as to touch the glass directly it leaves the pad, and outside 
the black silk should be another, slightly smaller, of oil silk. In a 
cylinder machine this flap is simply a straight piece lying on the 
glass, but in a plate machine it is cut to the shape of the disc. 

III. The Mechanical Motion, — This includes the mounting from 

D 
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wluch the motion is to be imparted. Either plate or cylinder is to 
be firmly monnted on an axis ; for small machines this may be of 
hard wood, thoroughly baked and saturated with paraffin ; in larger 
instruments this axle must be of metal, in which case it must 
be carefully insulated in every possible way. The best way of 
securing a plate to its axle is to have two loose collars of prepared 
wood fitting tightly on the axle, and thick enough to take firm 
hold of it ; the plate is ^ed between these, and all the surfaces 
being well supplied with shellac varnish, all the parts are com- 
pressed together till thoroughly set and then covered over with 
several coats of varnish. The supports may be made of baked 
wood, mortised in the stand. Usually in plate machines this is 
little attended to, as the pads are often fixed to them, and they 
provide an imperfect connection to earth through the wood, but in 
this case only one electricity can be utilized, while by carefully 
insulating the rubbers we can use either; therefore if wood is 
used it should be made as non-conducting as possible, and the 
holes through which the axis is to work may be bushed with pieces 
of stout glass tube, the bearings being in loose pieces of wood 
screwed to the sides of the supporting frame ; an ordinary winch 
handle gives the motion, that part of it which is grasped by the 
hand being a stout glass tube free to revolve over the handle. 

IV. The Circuit of Polarization. — This, starting from the two 
faces of the rubbers and electric, is carried by the motion which 
thus produces the " separation " under the points of the prime 
conductor, then, crossing the narrow stratum of air in the form 
of small sparks or a constant luminosity, to the surface of the 
conductor ; thence across the dielectric, the air of the room, to the 
walls, where it meets the corresponding action which, starting 
from the rubbers through the earth chain or connections, such as 
the table, polarizes in the opposite direction the surface of the 
walls. In charging a Leyden jar or other apparatus, part or all 
of the action is concentrated there, the two coatings forming the 
circuit with the material of the jar between them instead of the air. 

V. The Prime Conductor, — This is the reservoir of force ; on its 
size depends the nature and length of the spark. It usually con- 
sists of a large brass tube, and is a somewhat elaborate and expen- 
sive affair. This is by no means necessary when we rightly 
understand its objects; all that is really essential to it is the 
collecting portion ; this is simply a coarse comb or a row of metal 
points fixed in a rod, and it is well to enclose this in a wooden 
shield, casing all except the points. The rod is connected to the 
prime conductor, which may be brass tubing as usual or of wood 
covered with tinfoil or Dutch metal. It must be carefully in- 
sulated or the power will be wasted ; its surface must be smooth 
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and brightly polished, and its form must present no sharp edges ; 
all its outlines must be curves as large as possible, and where holes 
are provided for the insertion of conductors or apparatus, the 
openings should not be mere holes or tubes, but trumpet-shaped 
and formed into a curve. 

The prime conductor need not be a part of the machine itself; 
the collecting comb may bo connected to a separate collector, as 
shown in Fig. 14 of the cylinder machine. Dr. Winter of Vienna 
has devised a peculiar addition to the machine ; it consists of a ring 
of iron rod a foot or so in diameter, mounted on a brass stem 
which may be inserted into a hole in the prime conductor, which 
in his instruments is simply a ball : the wire ring is enclosed in a 
ring of wood made in halves and cemented together and polished. 
It is stated that a machine giving 7-inch sparks gave 20-inch sparks 
when this was added. 

Mr. S. Boberts has stated in the * Philosophical Magazine ' for 
January, 1874, that effects of a similar character (that is long and 
vivid sparks) are obtained by substituting for the prime conductor 
a long Leyden jar made of a piece of narrow glass tubing. 

43. It may be as well to mention here, that though brass chains 
are very commonly employed for connections, they are very bad 
for the purpose, for they are fiill of breaks and points ; and if the 
machine to which they are connected is worked in the dark, a 
constant stream of fire will be seen passing from them ; it is much 
better to use wire cord, such as is made for sash lines or hanging 
pictures, and to slip even this within a small caoutchouc tube : 
chains may be used to connect the rubbers to " earth " or surround- 
ing objects, as there is little tendency to escape unless brought near 
the prime conductor or plate. 

44. Amaloam is necessary to develop electricity freely, but its 
mode of action is not well ascertained ; the molecular theory throws 
some light upon it, for it is a mixture of good and bad conducting 
substances in such condition that the molecules are readily capable 
of motion, hence they are easily polarized and communicate that 
polarization to the electric : it is probable also that a very fine and 
discontinuous coating is given to the electric which facilitates the 
collection of the electricity by the points. There are various 
formulsB given, but it is uncertain if any one has a specicd advantage. 

Some of them are as follows : 

Zinc 5 II 2 

Tin 3 24 I 

Mercury 9 65 6 

The best process of making is to melt the tin and zinc together 
in a porcelain crucible over a Bunsen*s burner, then stir them well 

D 2 
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together till the^ are just about to solidify, when the mercmy 
should be added, worked in, and the whole transferred to a smaU 
mortar made warm eiiongh to soften tbe amalgam while it is well 
worked together, after which a portion of hard tallow not ^nite 
equal in bulk to the amalgam is to be worked in, 

4;. The foregoing principles being nuderetood, those who wish 
to conatruct iofitrumeutB for themselYeB may easily devise arrange- 
ments to suit their meaus. Fig. 15 shows an ordinary form of 
the cylinder macJiine, and Fig. 16 of the plate machine, the lettering 
on both is the same for corresponding parts: a is the electric; 
h the mbber ; e the projecting flap ; d the collecting points, shown 
only on one side of the plate machine, bnt which should also ho 
presented to the other &ce ; e is the prime conductor ; // are the 
supporting &ame of glass, ebonite, or baked wood. 

Pig. 15.. 




Very simple materials may bo used, thus insulating supports, or 
handles may be made from ordinary phials, the object to be sup- 
ported being cemented into the neck with a mixture of about equal 
bulks of powdered resin and well-dried Bath brick melted together 
with a very little boiled oil. 

As the working of machines is so greatly affected by damp, tiiey 
may witJi advantage be bnilt np within a closed box lined witb 
ebonite instead of npon a frame, the axis passing through a stuffing 
box so as to exclude the external air, while the interior might be 
kept diy by means of a drawer containing lumps of fused chloride 
of calcium ; in this case one side of the case might be made a con- 
denser replacing the usual conductors. 
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46. The second great diviaion of 'electrical macliuiee is based 
upon tbe principle of the electrophorna ; there is not a' oonstan^ 




friction, but a small charge is given to a piece of ebonite, and a 
revolving disc phiys the part of the cover, tabii^ a succession of 
charges, and transferring them to a condenser or conductor which 
in turn reacts npon the original charge and gradnally raises it to 
a high tension. In these instruments, although there is no direct 
firiotion, there is set up a resistance to motion by these electrical 
actions, which acts the part of friction and transforms the mechani- 
cal energy of the motion into electrical energy with all its effects. 
There are several forme devised by various electricians, bat the 
only one of general interest is the Holtz machine, which has 
tmdergone a series of modifications at the hands of Poggendorf and 
Professor Morton, and Mr. Bilchie in America. The earlier form 
will be found illustrated in several of the later electrical books. 
It consists of two thin flat discs of glass : one of these is fixed 
upright by being held in four clips carried upon glass bars be- 
tween the front and back pair of standards ; this disc has a hole in 
its centre to allow an axis to work freely in it : upon the horizontal 
diameter are two segmental openings or windows, upon the edges 
of which on the outer face of me disc are pasted segments of paper 
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with tongues projecting into the opening, A somewhat smaller 
disc rotates at about one-eighth inch distance. Beyond the farther 
side of this disc are two collectors or combs, such as are used in 
the ordinary electric machine, facing the points of paper, so that 
the rotating disc moves between the paper and collecting points. 
The combs are fixed upon horizontal rods which pass through the 
bar which carries one end of the axis, and these rods terminate on 
the exterior in metal balls, in which work rods exactly like the 
arms of an ordinary universal discharger, which control the distance 
between the ends, they being the positive and negative terminals of 
the machine ; the effect is greatly increased by attaching to each of 
the combs or connecting rods the interior coating of a small Leyden 
jar, both outer coatings being connected together. Mr. Bitchie 
simplifies the fixed disc by cutting it across two diameters so as 
to cut out of the opposite halves about one-third of the quadrant 
in place of the original windows ; he also extends the paper armature 
so as nearly to fill up the quadrant. Mr. Van Brunt has carried 
this alteration farther by substituting tinfoil for the paper, but 
pasting down a rim of paper around the edges ; for the points he 
uses a row of half-inch pins mounted as they are usually sold, 
glueing them down on the glass by means of the paper with a strip 
of card under their heads, so as to cast the points just over the 
thickness of the glass in the opening, the tinfoil being then laid 
on in contact with the heads, and then the paper edging before 
mentioned which is varnished when thoroughly dry. Fig. 17 
shows a half disc on this last plan. 

Fig. 17. 




To work the Holtz the two arms are brought in contact ; a piece 
of ebonite is rubbed and laid on one of the paper armatures. The 
disc is then rotated and the arms gradually separated. If the motion 
is arrested, or if the arms are separated beyond the distance at which 
sparks can pass, the machine loses its charge and the process must 
be recommenced. To charge Leyden jars, &c., the two arms are 
connected to the two coatings. 

In the more recent forms of the instrument, the fixed disc and 
its openings and armatures are dispensed with, and two plain discs 
are employed, both revolving, but in opposite directions. They are 
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tisnall; placed horizontally in this fonn, the upper is fixed in the 
middle of an axis which is mounted in tt frame ; the lower is mounted 
npon a shorter KoUow axis which runs upon the other, as in the 
train which carries the hands of a clock. £ach axis has a smalt 
pulley fixed upon it, at the top for the upper plate and the bottom 
fbr the lower. A filed axis at a little distance carries a driving 
wheel with two grooves in its edges, and an endless cord posses 
round so as to rotate the discs in opposite directions. 




Another form of moonting has been suggested by Mr.Turton, a 
coireepondent in the ' English Heohanic,' which is shown in Fig. i S, 
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the plan of which, Fig. 19, also exhibits the nsoal collecting 
arrangement. 

Four glass or ebonite pillars carry the collecting combs which 
are connected together in pairs, a to c and h to d. Of these pairs 
one comb is placed under the lower disc and the other above the 
upper disc with the points nearly in contact with the glass. It 
is found better to add another collecting comb abovQ the discs 
facing the lower one a. The instrument is excited by holding 
a piece of rubbed ebonite opposite the points of d while rotating 
the discs. 

The principle of all the forms is alike. The excited ebonite in- 
duces a circuit through the combs and the discs ; these latter retain 
the locked condition of polarization, and when moved under the other 
pair of combs, in turn set up a fresh circuit : the constant revolution 
brings new charges, these circuits act and react upon each other, 
converting the energy applied, until the tension is raised to the 
desired point ; the process of conversion is continued until whatever 
inductive circuit exists has stored up the full amount of energy its 
inductive capacity enables it to absorb in the condition known as 
*' charge," or under the proper conditions it restores that energy by 
" discharge," as heat in the form of sparks, as mechanical motion 
when points are caused to revolve, or in any other of the forms 
which electrical energy can assume. 

In this instrument we see this conversion more plainly than in 
the ordinary Motion machines, because both the poles being in- 
sulated and the circuits limited, we are freed from the ignis fatuus 
of the earth connection : it is obvious that we do not here pump a 
fluid out of the earth, or run back into the earth any excess fluid 
which we cannot otherwise dispose of; we are brought face to face 
with the limited '^ inductive circuits " in which polarization can be 
set up, energy then flowing through as electricity equivalent to 
the mechanic^ energy absorbed. 

47. DiSTBiBUTioN OF Elboteioity. — ^Most clectrical works oc- 
cupy many pages and numerous illustrations to show the next 
leading law, (5) Static electricity is fownd and exists only on the 
surfaces of bodies. Faraday made many beautiful experiments to 
show this, and to prove, among other things, that the force is to be 
found only on external sur&ces. Thus he showed that if a metal 
sphere have a small opening through which a proof plane can be 
passed, and it is thus charged from the inside, the electricity at 
once passes to the exterior, and none can be traced on the inner 
surface. A consequence of this law is that hollow bodies accumu- 
late as much static electricity as if they were solid, while con- 
duction of current electricity passes through the whole body and 
depends on its mass. One illustration of the apparent relation of 
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electricity to external surfaces will suffice. Fig. 20 is a conical bag 
of stiff muslin, provided with silk cords by which it can be turned 

Fig. 20. 




inside out; it is mounted on a metal ring supported on an insulating 
stand. If a charged body is introduced into the open mouth and 
touched to the bag, the electricity leaves it, and is found on the 
outside, on which all the little fibres will rise ; no trace of any is to 
be found in the interior ; if now, by means of the strings, the bag 
is turned inside out, the electricity at once passes to the other and 
now outer side. The same principle is illustrated by experiments 
to be described for other purposes. Faraday even showed that 
inside an insulated chamber built for the purpose within another 
room, and strongly charged with electricity, the most delicate 
instruments oontuned in it and connected to it showed no trace of 
action. 

The two great authorities on electrical distribution and its 
consequences are Coulomb and Sir William Harris. The first 
examined the subject in the most elaborate manner, by means of 
his beautiful torsion electrometer, and arrived at certain conclu- 
sions which he embodied in a series of laws. Sir William Harris, 
on repeating the experiments, found Coulomb's results only ap- 
proximately correct, and modified these laws accordingly, and to 
this hour the subject remains in this indefinite state. We are 
now ready to see tiie reason for all this. Electricity in its static 
manifestations must he found only on mrfaceSj where the polarized 
circuit passes from one body to another ; it is a state of strained 
rest, unmoving tension, and can only be discovered by transferring 
that state of tension to another body. The laws of distribution 
and accumulation can only be approximate ; they are only general 
principles, and the distribution will vary with every variation in 
Burroimding bodies, that is to say, with every alteration in the 
lines of least inductive resistance, so the charge will be found only 
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on tbe external entface of an isolated body, if, as is nsnally the 
coBe, ite polar circmt is directed to external bodies ; but if an 
interior body is provided through which the circuit is completed, 
then electricity is to be found on the inner surface. 

48. Fig. 21 conveys the &cta and the theory: a is a ball of 
metal mounted on a glass tube which is 
Fin. 21. cemented into a neck on b, which is a 

hollow sphere divided in two at its 
horizontal diameter, so that the upper 
half may be lifted by the glass tube, whicli 
should be longer uian it is shown; the 
lower half is mounted on an insnlating 
stem. If now we connect h to the prime 
condnctor in the usual manner, it will re- 
ceive a charge, and on lifting the npper 
half no electricity will be found on the 
inside of h, or on the ball a. But if we 
drop a wire through the tube on to a, and 
charge it, connecting b to earth, that is 
to the rubber <€ the machine, then we 
shall find + electricity on a, and — on 
the inside of h, while the outside will ehow 
no signs of electricity. If the nibber is 
as usual connected to earth and also direct 
to a, while b is charged + , both inside and 
outside will be found charged alike, and 
the inner charge will be equal to the ~~ 
charge found on a and ite tension greater 
than that of the onter charge, this being 
due to the smaller epace of air between the 
tiuwie of b and a, as compared with tliat 
between the otUride of b and anrrounding 
bodies ; we hare in fact here two inductive 
eireuiU, and the charge will divide itself between them just as a 
current divides itself between two " derived amduetive circuits." 

(§ ;s8-.) 

Agam, if we charge a as before, and then by a discharger 
connect the wire leodLig to it with the outside of b, on removing 
the npper part no trace of electricity will be found remaining 
on a, if the rubber is connected to " earth." Further, if wo charge 
a &om the conductor, the rubber being to earth and b not don- 
neoted to the machine at all, we shall find that its inside is in 
a — condition and its outside +, and this outer charge will be 
equal in quantity to that on a, and yet althon^ the outside and 
inside are in intimate metallic connection, these two electricities 
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will not retmite as long as the charge is maintained upon a. 
(See § 56.) 

49. Static electricity, then, resides on surfaces; and all other 
things being alike, the quantity (to use the old inevitable, but mis- 
leading term) is, from a given source, in the ratio of the surfaces ; 
this is true only of spheres at some distance from other bodies ; 
with other forms the case is different. A sphere in these conditions 
may be regarded as a radiant point, which was the old view of 
electrical action ; and thus the actions of spheres when charged 
vary in the ratio of the squares of the distance as to attraction and 
repulsion ; but this, again, is only when disturbing agents are at 
a distance. If, then, a ball, say, of i inch diameter, be charged to 
the full extent a given source is capable of, and another ball of the 
same size be brought in contact with it, and then separated, the 
first ball will only retain half its electricity ; if the second ball be 
2 inches in diameter, the first will retain only one-fifth, the other four- 
fifths passing to the second. This is the consequence simply of the 
relative surfekces, which increase in the ratio of the squares of 
the diameters, so that a 2-inch ball has four times the surface of a 
I -inch ball. This relates to the '^ quantity" only, and the reason is 
evident : the nxmiber of molecules of air in contact with the 
surfaces increases in the same ratio as the surfaces, and hence in 
that exact ratio increase the separate chains of polarization which 
can be set up at those surfaces, towards surrounding objects. 

50. In ellipses the distribution is different : the electricity is 
found to be collected at the ends in greater degree than at other 
parts. The mode of testing is by means of the proof plane and 
torsion balance (§ 66). On touchmg a surface with a proof plaue, 
this latter becomes for a time the surface, and removes just the 
quantity of electricity belonging to the surface it displaces ; 
another mode of trial is by attaching gold leaves or pith balls 
hanging by linen thread, which is a conductor, to different parts of 
the cylinder, when they will open differently at different parts. 
De la Eive says, '^ A cylinder 2 inches in diaineter and 33^ long, 
terminated by two hemispheres, when touched by the proof plane 
at the middle or at one extremity, manifests electric reactions, of 
which the ratio of the first is to the second as i is to 2*30. The 
electric reaction varies but little from the middle of the cylinder to 
2 inches from its extremities, and increases from this distance to the 
very extremity, where it is at its maximum." We may at once see 
that this statement holds good only for one set of circumstances. 
The force is manifested at the ends because they give the path of 
least resistance, and because a greater number of radiating lines 
can start from them towards surrounding objects (§55). But if a 
wire ending in a large ball be led from the gas-pipe and held 



towarda the cylindet, the electricity will accnmulato mainly to- 
vsrdB the spot it approachea. So if two or many f^heres are 
placed in contact ia a line, the force will tend to the outer ones, 
and thiB fumiBhes the explanation of the action of pointB, and also 
<^ sharp projecting edges. They are the terminations of good 
oonductors, and on th^ the action ia concentrated, the lines of 
polarization oonTe^ing towards them. For aimilar reasons the 
effects of charge npoii flat sorfecea, terminated by edges, CMinot be 
expressed in any definite formnla, as it is affected both by extent 
of snriace and of lineal boundary as well as by the anrronnding 

5 1. If we take our two balls of i and 2 inch diameter and charge 
them both at the same time from one aonrce, the 2-ineh will have four 
times the "quantity" of electricity on it that the other baa ; but if we 
apply the two balls to two exactly similar electroscopes, they will 
both give exactly the same indications, or if both are tested by proof 
plane and balance, both will be found charged alike. It is neces- 
sary therefore to see what will be the effect of altering the extent of 
surface without altering the so-called quantity of electrici^. We 
cau do this by the instruiuent shown. Fig. 22 : a is a brass tuba, 
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one end fitted with a piece of metal from which extends a wire for 
the axis, the other end fitted with a plug of indiarubber, in which 
is secured a wire forming the other end of the axis, and bent into 
a winch ; b ia a sheet of tinfoil ; e and c* are glass tubes, to the 
top of whicb are cemented vrires bout round to serve as beariuga 
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for a, on c is soldered a wire hook to carry two pith balls, or slips 
of thin foil, or a wire may be led from it to a quadrant or other 
electrometer ; a may be wood or glass, if a piece of foil is carried 
to the axis so as to connect the electrometer, and in this case 
a more exact measurement of the exposed snrfEK^e may be obtained. 
If the foil h be now charged in the nsnal way the electrometer will 
give an indication representing a given charge. Now wind np the 
fbil, and as the exposed surface diminishes the action is concen- 
trated on that smaller surface, and the electrometer indicates 
accordingly ; when the surface is reduced to half, the instrument 
indicates twice as much. force as before; when it is one-fourth, 
there is seen to be four times the force — ^yet in each case there 
is (he same quantity of electricity. The property we have now dis- 
played is Intensity, a term which, however, is very confusing, on 
account of its having been misused ; this property is also cidled 
depth of electricity by some, more commonly Density, and still 
more often Tension. It is this condition of the part of ike electric 
inductive circuit in which they are placed that is measured by 
electrometers, not the quantity of electricity. 

This has an important bearing in relation to dynamic electricity, 
in which electrometers are used as well as the more common gal* 
vanometers. The grand distinction is this, the galvanometer is 
affected solely by the current or absolute quantity of electrical action 
passing in a given time ; the tensions existing have no effect, and 
the instrument will give the same reading in any part of the circuit. 
The electrometer is not affected by quantity, but by tension alone, 
and when applied to a circuit will read differently in different parts, 
because the tensions vary. (§215.) 

52. We have now to examine the relation of these two charac- 
teristics of electricity, quantity and tension. Heat furnishes several 
analogies which, though imp^ect, aid the conception. It also has 
the two properties, quantity and intensity. There may be the 
same equivalent of heat in a large measure of water at ^o^ and in 
a piece of iron at white heat ; the quantity of heat would be said 
to be the same, but the intensity, i. e. the temperature, would be very 
different in the two cases ; so far the analogy with electricity is 
perfect ; but we have a definite idea as to heat being measurable by 
its quantity^ which misleads if the same notion is applied to the 
case of electricity. A moment's thoughtful consideration will show, 
however, that the idea as to quantity of heat is a misconception ; 
our only means of measuring heat (its amount, that is to say) is by 
ascertaining the quantity of any substance it will raise to a certain 
intensity or temperature, and this varies with every substance in 
ratios dependent on the atomic constitution ; it is impossible to 
measure a quantity of heat as heai. Thus understood, the analogy 
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with electricity is again perfect ; we cannot measure a quantity of 
electricity, we can only measure the degree of tension we can de- 
velop in matter ; and when dealing with currents, we find that this 
also varies with the atomic constitution of the various bodies ; in 
static electricity, however, the idea of quantity is a delusion ; all we 
can measure is the degree of tension produced, and for a given amount 
of energy that must obviously vary with the amount of matter on 
which it is concentrated ; that is to say, if a given amount of energy 
produces a certain tension on one area, if the area is doubled the 
tension must be halved, because it is exerted upon double the 
number of molecular chains terminating on the area or surface. 

This inevitable deduction from the theory exactly accords with 
experiment, and furnishes the reason for the laws which have been 
deduced from observed facts, and also the means of extending and 
correcting those laws. 

53. On the various theories which suppose electricity to be a 
fluid, a thing having a real existence of its own, a different expla- 
nation is given, which, plausible at first sight, and sufficiently 
satisfactory as long as we confine it to static electricity, becomes 
utterly incomprehensible when we apply it to currents, and has 
thus caused the confasion of mind almost universal on this point. 
It assumes that this substance, electricity, when freed, is held to 
surfaces alone by some means, against a constant effort on its own 
part to escape : if a given quantity is placed on one area, it covers 
it to a certain depth, collects mainly on points and edges, where in 
consequence its depth or thickness is greatest ; the intensity or 
tension is the measure of its effort to escape, and depends on the 
depth or thickness of its stratum, to use language which, though 
unsuitable to an intangible, almost spiritual essence, is yet the 
only mode of making the idea intelligible ; if the surface be now 
diminished, as by rolling up the foil in Fig. 22, the electricity ac- 
cumulates on the diminished surface, and by the time the surface 
is halved, of course the thickness of the stratum must be doubled. 
Hence it is explained why the density of a given quantity of elec- 
tricity varies in the inverse ratio of the surface to which it is 
attached. 

54. It is necessary to give this theory, but it breaks down when 
we find that the idea of a measurable quantity of electricity existing 
at all is fallacious, nor is it any more comprehensible than the 
explanation furnished by the molecular theory — that the relation 
between what is called Quantity and Intensity is simply the number 
of molecular chains on which energy produces Tension ; in static 
electricity, dependent on the area of the conductors in contact with 
the dielectric or air ; in dynamic electricity, dependent on the mole- 
cular constitution or equivalent relations of the substances forming 
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the conductor and on their sectional area, which it is obyions repre- 
sents exactly the charged surface in static electricity, where this is 
viewed as simply a section of the inductive circuit, when it passes 
from one medium to a different one. As it is an evil to change terms 
once familiar, the term " quantity ** must still be used for this relation 
of energy to matter, but it cannot be too strongly fixed upon the 
mind, that this word does not mean a mecisure, or the existence 
of a thing to be measured, but simply a nnmher proportionate 
to the molecular chains in which is set up the condition illus- 
trated § 29. 

55. One of Faraday's' beautiful experiments contains the essence 
of many, and illustrates most of the various points hitherto con- 
sidered. Let Fig. 23 represent a room containing s, a source of 
electricity, such as a machine, to the prime conductor of which is 
suspended a ball +, the rubber being connected to earth, that is to 
the walls ; e is an electrometer which if connected to + will show 
positive electricity by the leaves diverging ; if instead of this e is 
connected to the walls, a feeble divergence will be manifested, 
but this time it will show negative electricity ; this, however, will 
require a very delicate instrument, because although exactly the 
same quantity of negative electricity exists on the walls as there is 
of positive on + , the surface is so vastly larger, that the tension 
is so low as to render its presence almost undiscoverable. In this 
figure the radiating lines from the walls indicate the lines of polari- 
zation of the molecules of air. 



Fig. 23. 



Fig. 24. 





56. The experiment is further developed in Fig. 24, in which j? 
is a metallic pail surrounding +, and itself insulated by the glass 
stand L The pail is not in contact with + , yet on connection to 
the electrometer its outside is found to be +. In fact this experi- 
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ment is in principle the same as those described § 48, and by cal- 
culation of the surfaces, the pail will be found to have the same 
quantity of positive electricity on its exterior surface as + itself 
has, yet the latter has lost none ; on the other hand, if + be 
now touched to the pail and discharged, p will receive no more 
electricity, nor will e manifest any change in its condition, although 
+ has lost all its charge. The reason is, that the pail when placed 
round + without contact, takes the place simply of the particles of 
air, and by presenting thus a change of substances, nuuiifests the 
condition of polarization existing in the air it displaces, but not 
manifested or discoverable there, because these effects of static 
electricity are never exhibited within any single substance forming 
part of the inductive circuit, but only at the points where that 
circuit passes from one substance to another, that is to say, at the 
surfaces in contact. Thus it will be found that the interior of p in 
this condition is in a negative state, and this is usually termed 
electrification by induction ; it is, however, embraced in the gene- 
ral theory that electricity is simply a chain of polarized molecules, 
and any molecules inserted in the chain necessarily become pola- 
rized. Instead of a single pail, several may be employed within, 
but insulated from each other, when each will show — electricity 
inside, -f- outside, and each will be found to have exactly the same 
quantity, with a tension proportioned to its surface. 

Several important conclusions may be drawn from this experi- 
ment. It is a fundamental law that no effect can be produced with- 
out a cause, force equivalent to it being expended. But if the. 
charged ball + be inserted into a set of pails, it polarizes them, 
producing a number of surfaces all charged with as much electricity 
as itself without itself losing any. Nay, if the ball be first inserted 
before charging, it will be found that it can be charged more easily 
than when the surrounding pails are removed. Now if induction 
were a fresh effort of force, it is clear that neither of these circum- 
stances would occur. Why they do occur is evident on this theory. 
The resistance to polarization of the metal pails is less than that 
of the air, they therefore require no effort of force, on the contrary, 
the transfer of the state of tension from air to metal diminishes the 
force absorbed in the action, or the inductive resistance of the 
circuit. 

When it is said that the charged body loses no force, the state- 
ment requires explanation ; it actually loses, but then every charged 
body does this, and in every experiment the tension is constantly 
falling at a rate dependent on the state of the air and surrounding 
objects ; what is meant therefore is, that this normal rate of loss is 
not increased by the condition of the experiment. 

57. Exactly the same teaching is derived from the experiment 
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shown in Fig. 25, which is commonly employed to illustrate " In- 
duction," as though it were an action set up by a body possessed 





of free charge, while it really exhibits the mode in which the chain 
of polarization is developed. + is a charged ball on an insulating 
stand ; if we imagine it standing alone, the conditions are those of 
Fig. 23, an equal quantity of — electricity existing on the walls ; 
we now bring near it, but not near enough for a spark to pass, the 
insulated cylinder a. This furnishes a new path for the force, and 
its molecules are polarized, gold leaves or tinfoil suspended at its 
ends will diverge, and by examining their condition the charge at 
the end nearest + is found to be — , and the other end positive. 
The common explanation is that the free electricity of the ball de- 
composes the natural electricity of the cylinder, attracting to its 
nearest end an equal quantity of the opposite electricity, and repel- 
ling the similar to the other end. Add h, a similar cylinder, and the 
same result occurs in it, and in as many as we please. Terminate 
the series by a ball similar to the first ; it, like the cylinders, is 
polarized ; but if by means of a chain or a discharger we connect 
the ball to " earth " for a moment, we find the ball is then charged 
with — electricity alone, and to continue the old explanation, its+ 
goes to earth, leaving the free charge opposite to that of the first ball. 
But the real explanation is this : When a is placed near the ball, 
it presents a more ready path for the force, because its molecules 
resist less than those of air, hence a twofold action. Its molecules 
are polarized by the force charged on the air it displaces, but also 
a disturbance of the previously-existing arrangements is produced ; 
instead of the polarization proceeding in all directions equally, a 
presents, by its enlarged surface, a much readier path, and the 
largest portion of the force tends to it, and will result in a spark 
passing if they approach too closely, while if this is avoided, a 
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simple redistribution of the linee of force oocnrB. When h is added, 
a eimihiT reeolt and &esh distribution occur ; and again when the 
last ball is preeented ; but when this last is connected to earth, it 
becomes the nearest poction of the smrounding surfaces. The force 
distributed in Fig. 23 over the waila is collected chiefly on it, and 
nearly the whole is contained ia the balls and cylinders, the circuit 
oompletiiig itself through the emromiding air. The whole of the 
circuit will, however, never be entirely confined thus, because it is 
wholly a question of relative resistances, and electricity always 
distributes according to the ratios of the resistance, among ail Uie 
paths open to it ; hence, the — charge on the last ball will never 
be equal to tiie + on the first, as the old theory would involve ; if 
tonohed together there always remains a charge on + which is 
equivalent to the — left on the walls, &c ; so ftbo each successive 
cylinder will be polarized with diminished force, and will retain on 
removal a slight positive charge, if the final ball has been connected 
to earth, because from each of them a fraction of its oircnit is 
completed by the walls instead of through its opposite end to the 
neit cylinder. This also explains the residual charge found in 
Leyden jars after discharge. 

58. I^e same theory e^lains the action of chafed saifaces, 
which plays so important a part in electricity in the form of 
condensers, such as the Leyden jar, and those used in induction 
coils, and in those vast condensers, submarine cables, in which these 
effects of charge produce the great retardation in the passage of 




signals, which long puzzled practical electricians. The instrument 
■hown in Fig. 26 is intended for eiamining this snbjeet. It oonsists 
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of a wood or ebonite stand with a groove down its middle, in whicli 
can be inserted the stems of the other parts which can then be 
placed parallel to each other, and at various distances. A and B 
are glasis or ebonite stems carrying metallic discs ; C is a similar 
stem carrying a clip frame, which will support a sheet of glass or 
other dielectric. Now let A, standing alone on the fitime, be 
charged from the prime conductor, it becomes +, and the walls — 
as usual, and gold leaves or pith balls attached to A will be repelled 
on both its faces to an extent dependent on the tension of the 
charge. Now if B is placed as shown, it will produce no effect on 
A, but will itself be polarized exactly as were the cylinders in 
Fig. 25, and in a degree depending on the distances; depending 
that is upon the area of the inductive circuit or lines of polar- 
ization which its surfEkce occupies. If B be now uninsulated 
by touching it, it will be found to be wholly negative. Thus 
fur we only repeat the conditions of the case described in § 57 and 
Fig. 25. 

If we connect A to the conductor, and B to the rubber, the latter 
being insulated so as to confine the action to this circuit, when we 
generate electricity electroscopes fixed to the inner fjBces will be 
repelled as usual, but those on the outer faces will be entirely 
unaffected. In this state we cannot discharge either of the discs by 
any earth connection, we can only slightly diminish the charge ; 
the reason is that the circuit is concentrated on the two inner faces 
and the intervening air, and if they are the same size, each face 
contains equal charge as to both quantity and tension. If we touch 
A, a derived circuit is set up, and a portion of the positive charge 
passes to surrounding conductors, and the more distant apart the 
discs are, the greater this portion will be, because the charge will 
divide itself in proportion to the resistance of every path open to it. 
If we next touch B, a similar action occurs ; first an amount of force 
passes away equal to that removed from A, and then a negative 
charge takes its place; thus, step by step, the charge may be 
removed. 

This experiment furnishes the same explanation as that given in 
§ 47 as to the relation of electricity to surface ; it shows also that 
no really free charge exists ^anywhere, but that where one state 
exists (m any surface, an exactly equal and opposite state balances 
it on some other surface to which it is related and connected by a 
polarized dielectric; it confirms the idea presented, § 40, that 
repulsion is only apparent because the repelled body simply tends 
to the opposed surface : no repulsion occurs except in that manner : 
and then, because the baU, by moving, diminishes the resistance 
of the circuit of polarization of which it forms part. 

E 2 
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59. If A, while at the greatest distance from B, and the latter 
insulated, be charged to the fullest extent a given source is capable 
of, an electroscope will show a certain force by its leaves expanding ; 
if B is now connected to earth, the leaves collapse ; most text books 
tell US that the reason is, that the negative electricity developed on 
B by induction, and set free by the positive going to earth, 
neutralizes the positive on A, which is thus hound or dissimulated, 
renewing the capacity of the surface, which is now capable of 
receiving a fresh supply of force, until the electrometer again marks 
a point which cannot be exceeded ; now if the plates are approached 
the same process is^ repeated, the leaves fall, the force is again 
dissimulated,' and a further charge can be placed on A. Freeing 
our minds from the ideas of dissimulation^ the theory gives a clear 
explanation of these facts. The charge a given circuit can receive 
from a given source is in the inverse ratio of the resistance of that 
circuit ; or, in other words, proportional to its inductive capacity y 
which may be called law (6). In each case the electrometer leaves 
fall because the resistance of that part of the circuit which they 
form is relatively increased by the diminution of that of the other 
parts of the circuit, while the diminution of resistance enables the 
circuit to bear a higher charge until the point is again reached at 
which the resistance of the circuits balances the electromotive 
force of the source. 

60. K a sheet of glass be placed upon G, Fig. 26, and the two 
plates brought into close contact with it, we have the ordinary form 
of condensing apparatus, and a rough means of ascertaining the 
relative values of different substances, as to what is called their 
inductive capacity, a subject of the very greatest practical import- 
ance. For use in condensers, and in many electrical apparatus, 
those substances are best which have the highest inductive capacity, 
as they accumulate the force in the highest degree.' For use as 
insulators, the lowest inductive capacity should be combined with the 
highest insulating power, for the two, though alike, are not identi- 
cal ; thus, in telegraph cables, if the insulator have a high inductive 
capacity, the force is absorbed in producing charge instead of 
current, and the rate of signalling is diminished. It is not proposed 
to go into this subject, or to describe the delicate processes of 
measurement; but the apparatus measures this property by em- 
ploying sheets of the different materials all of the same exact 
thickness, and ascertaining the charge a given source can give in 
each case. 

Faraday and others have tested various substances, and the 
following table from Clark and Sabine shows the relative values as 
compared with air. 
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Table I. — Indxjotivb Capacity. 



Insulator. 


Alr=l. 


Electrostatic Capacity of 

a plate 1 square foot 

y^th inch thick. 


Air, and all dry gases .. 

Resm 

Pitch 

Bees'-waz 

Glass 

Sulphur 

Shellac 

Caoutchouc 

Guttapercha 

Mica 


I* 

1*77 
i*8o 

1*86 

1*90 

1*93 

1*95 

2*8 

4*2 

5' 


microfarads. 
0*0323 
0*0572 
0*0581 
0*0601 
0*0614 
0*0623 
0*0630 
0*0904 
0*1357 
0*1620 



61. Condensers bnilt np in a series of flat plates are now 
generally used for the same purposes for which the Leyden jar 
was formerly employed, and as they have many nses their capacity 
is given in the last column of the table in definite measure, for 
which see § 2o5. Unfortunately the list does not give the value 
of the most convenient of the insulators, parafi&n. 

The best mode of constructing a condenser is to cut up the tinfoil 
into sheets of the size desired, and to make of them two piles like 
the leaves of a book, the one which will represent the outer coating 
of a jar containing one sheet more than the other, which repre- 
sents the inner coating; upon the extreme end of each of these 
piles place a tinned wire or strip of metal, and by means of a 
soldering iron run all the edges together so as to make a perfect 
metallic connection.* Cut sheets of paper large enough to allow 
a margin of at least an inch round three sides of the foil. The 
paper should be thin, not highly glazed, and should show no acid 
reaction by reddening when moistened with a neutral solution of 
litmus, it should be baked thoroughly dry, placed in a vessel of 
paraffin kept well over its melting point, and then drained sheet 
by sheet as smoothly as possible. A well-baked piece of wood of 
the same size or larger than the paper is laid upon a table, its fEtce 
soaked with paraffin and a sheet or two of the paper laid upon it ; 
upon this is laid the " outer *' pile of foil with its soldered end some- 
what projecting, and all its leaves turned back except the lowest one 
which is to be rubbed smoothly out on the paper ; lay over this two 

* These books of tinfoil should be well baked and warmed when about to be 
used, to drive off all moisture from the surfaces of the metal, and it is well to 
rub each leaf as it is laid down with a dry warm cloth, and the same with the 
prepared paper, unless used immediately after preparation. 
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sheets of the paper, and on the top of this the other book of foil, 
so placed that it lies exactly over the first sheet excepting for the 
margins at the opposite ends ; turn back as with the other all its 
leaves except the first, and upon this place two sheets of paper ; 
continue this process, laying back upon the paper, sheets of foil 
from the' boo^ alternately, and between each foil two sheets of 
paper ; when the whole are in place, cover with two or three sheets 
of paper and a board like the first, the whole should then be com- 
pressed by clamps or by screws passing through the two boards, 
and warmed up to the melting point of paraffin, increasing the 
pressure to drive out all excess. The first board should be pro- 
vided with a binding screw at each end, and the wire of the corre- 
sponding set of foils soldered to it. It is desirable to keep a 
delicate galvanometer and a battery in circuit through these screws, 
so that if by any accident or defect a contact or circuit is completed 
during the process, the galvanometer will at once show it. Paper 
thoroughly dried and coated with or dipped into thin shellac 
varnish, § 20, and dried, may be used instead of the parafiSned 
paper or thin sheets of ebonite, guttapercha, or mica. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to prepare a condenser which will not lose its charge. 

The capacity of the condenser depends (i) upon the specific in-» 
ductive capacity of the insulating material ; (2), upon the area of 
insulator enclosed between the tinfoil. It is usually reckoned by 
the area of the foil itself, not including the connecting margins, 
which do not face the opposite foil, nor one of the outer leaves, 
because it is not really the foil which is to be considered, but the 
dielectric enclosed between two connecting foils connected to the 
opposite poles of the exciting source. 

The law is that the capacity is in the inverse ratio of the resist- 
ance ; it is increased therefore by increasing the area of the dielec- 
tric, or by diminishing its thickness ; but this latter must be fully 
equal to resisting discharge, so that the thickness of the dielectric 
must be increased when a condenser is required to bear charges of 
high tension, or else the condenser would be destroyed by being 
pierced, as happens occasionally with the glass of Leyden jars. 

62. The Letden Jab. — This instrument, accidentally invented 
without any knowledge of the principles it is dependent on, is 
nothing but a form of the instrument Fig. 26, a dielectric with 
two surfaces connected with the opposite poles of a source of 
electricity. The dielectric is the essential element, the surfaces 
form the connections, and hence when a jar is charged the metallic 
surfaces may be removed, and will be found to be free of any 
electrical excitement, which will on the other hand be manifested 
by fresh metallic surfaces applied to the dielectric, the molecules 
of which are not restored to their state of equilibrium until a 
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discharge of the force charged on them occurs, either suddenly or 
by gradual diffusion. 

The Leyden jar is so well known, that it is needless to occupy 
space with either figure or description ; indeed it is an instrument 
that, now its principles are understood, must soon pass out of use, 
because it is expensive and inconvenient as compared with other 
forms which effect the same purpose, such as the condensers just 
described, which may be used as the jar is ; if they are made up in 
sets of a few sheets, each representing a jar, they may be combined 
for '' quantity " as one, or for tension in series, just as jars are ; 
a set of sheets of glass coated on each side may also be used and 
mounted in a grooved frame ; they occupy little space compared 
with jars, while they can be combined as required by means of 
balls connected to the surface like those of jars. 

63. On bringing a conductor in contact with one of the coatings 
or terminators of a jar or other condenser into the neighbourhood 
of the other, a spark passes, which is the discharge of the condenser, 
and this spark again illustrates the nature of ^ quantity" and tension. 
The quantity depends on the surface of the condenser and the 
tension of the source, and it governs the size or body of the spark, 
but the length of the spark or the JBtriking distance depends only 
on the tension. If two condensers made exactly alike as to the 
dielectric, one of one square inch, and the other a square foot, be 
both fully charged from the same source, they will have the same 
tension, bat the second will have 144 times the "quantity;" if 
discharged across a measured space, the discharges occur from both 
at exactly the same distance, but the size of the sparks will be 
very different. 

64. If a Leyden jar, well insulated, be presented to the prime 
conductor of a machine, only one or two sparks will pass to the 
knob connected with its interior, but if a conductor connected to 
earth touchee its exterior coating, a series of sparks will pass ; the 
jar will then become charged, to a point at which no further sparks 
will pass. These circumstances are analogous to those discussed 
in § 59, though they are commonly explained as due to electricity 
becoming dissimulated ; it is evident that so long as the jar is 
insulated no circuit can be formed through it, but its knob simply 
takes a charge from, and becomes part of the prime conductor; 
but when the outer coating is connected either directly to the 
rubber, or indirectly to it through the supposed earth connection, 
the force is stored up by inducing the state of polarization in the 
glass or other dielectric. 

65. The Unit Jab. — For many purposes it is essential to know 
exactly the amount of energy which is employed in producing a 
charge. Fig. 27 shows an instrument for this purpose called a unit 
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jar. j is a Bmall Leyden jar with a covered eorface of say 6 incIieH ; 
the inside is connected to a metallic stem which can either be 
inserted in the prime conductor oi motmted on aa insulating etand ; 
to it is also connected a etem c terminating in a ball ; the outer 
coating has a ball a which is connected to the jar or battery to be 
chained, it is also provided with two metal rings which carry a 
screw stem h ending in balls ; by it the distance separating the 
discharging balls of the two coatings is regulated, and oouseqoently 
the tension to which the jar can be charged ; d is an advantageous 
addition to the ordinary form, to prevent the irregularity attendant 
on the moisture of the air, it is simply a cylinder of glass cdosed 
at the two ends with indiambber through which the stems of the 
two balls pass ; a lamp of chloride of calcium placed inside will 
keep the air dry. 

Fio 23 ^^ ^'"^ ^^ ^^^ charge 

rises to the tension cor- 
responding to the dis- 
tance separating the 
two balls, a spari passes 
and discharges the nnit 
jar without affecting the 
battery or Iwge con- 
denser, and by counting 
the number of sparl^ 
which thns pais, during 
the process of charging, 
the amount of force it 
has received is pretty 
I accurately iiieasniad,be- 
t cause each spark implies 
a constant quantity and 
tension. Oi course, a 
'^ umt of this kind can also 
be oonstmcted of paper, 
&c , and be thns made of 
- exactly the same specific 
g resistance as the con- 
p denser with which it is 
^— ' to be worked. 

66. Couloub's TOBsioir Eleotrombtkb. — This is the most deli- 
cate instrument known for measuring attraction and repulsion, and 
by its means their laws have been measured. Fig. z8, A is a glass 
cylinder, round which is fised a circle graduated to degrees ; h is 
a cover of baked wood or ebonite, in which is cemented c, a glass 
tube terminating in a cover d, ako graduated ; e is a ball fitted 
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with a pointer, and from it is suspended by a silk fibre or very fine 
wire a stem of shellac ending in a ball which is gilt ; / is a ball 
and stem of insulating material terminating in a gilt ball of exactly 
the same size as the one on the suspended needle ; this passes 
through a hole in the cover, large enough to allow it to pass with- 
out contact. 

67. The mode of using this instrument is to charge the ball on / 
from the body whose condition is to be examined ; when inserted 
into its place it touches the other ball, divides its charge equally 
with it, and then repels it. The force of this repulsion is measured 
by the torsion of the suspending fibre, for any force producing 
torsion is proportional to the angle of torsion. To ascertain this 
angle the balls are so arranged that the movable one is opposite O, 
on the scale of^ degrees, as also is the pointer on the upper scale ; 
after repulsion the ball has to be brought to a fixed distance by 
twisting the fibre. Suppose the angle of repulsion be 36°, and it 
is required to reduce it to 1 8^, and that the upper pointer has to 
traverse 126° to effect this, 126 + 18 = 144^ is the angle of torsion, 
and gives the measure of the charge in the terms of this particular 
instrument. To measure attraction, a stem of insulating material 
has to be passed through the cover, after the ball on tiie needle 
has been moved back, so that this rests against it when attracted, 
and then the force of torsion required to increase the distance is 
ascertained as before. 

68. A precisely similar instrument is employed in measuring 
the attractions and repulsions of magnets ; for this purpose a magnet 
is suspended in a stirrup of paper attached to the suspending fibre 
or wire in place of the stick and balls shown, and a magnetic pole 
presented in place of the charged ball. 

69. Sir W. Harris devised another apparatus which is an ordinary 
balance, one of the pans of which is a disc, below which is an in- 
sulated disc of the same size which is charged from the prime 
conductor, and the attractive force at varying distances may be thus 
weighed. 

70. Laws of Attraction and Expulsion. — It has been found 
that both these effects obey the same laws, and are alike affected by 
distance of the surfitces and quantity of charge. 

Distance. — Taking the same figures as in § 67 where 18^ re- 
quired 144 of torsion force, if the balls be approached to 9 the 
upper point will move through 567°, and this + q° is a force of 
576. We have thus three distances to compare, 36 , 1 8°, 9°, which 
are in the ratios of i, ^, ^; but the corresponding forces are 36, 
144, 576, the ratios of which are i, 4, 16. Hence we have law (7). 
The repulsive force between two bodies similarly electrified varies 
inversely as the square of the distance,' 
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Quantity. — 1£ the fixed ball be remoyed and touched with a smiilar 
insulated ball its charge will be again divided, and will then be 
only half that of the movable ball. On replacing it, it will be 
found that the repnlsive forces are only half what thejr were before, 
and if the process be again repeated, the repulsion is only one- 
eighth, hence law (8). At equal distances, the repulsion between 
two similarly electrined bodies varies as the product of the quantities 
of their charges. 

Tension, — Although the foregoing law is based on quantity, it is 
really to the tension that the effect is due, but as the experiments 
are based upon equal and similar surfaces, the quantity is propor- 
tionate to the tension. Thus, if a pith ball be suspended tram two 
surfaces, one double the area of the other, but both charged with 
the same quantity, that is, the smaller having double the tension 
of the larger, the repulsion force manifested by the ball will on the 
small surface be double that on the larger. 

71. These laws, useful in order to fix general principles in the 
mind, are, however, misleading when baldly stated as definite truths. 
So feur as they are true they are merely consequences of the general 
principles of the inductive circuit. 

When two equal surfaces are equally charged with opposite 
electricities, they attract each other with a force, as stated, pro- 
portioned to the product of the two quantities. Exactly the same 
result is obtained by a different expression; the product of two 
equal figures is the same thing as the square of one of them ; and 
from this fact has grown up a pseudo law that the force of elec- 
tricity varies as the square of its quantity, and much which passes 
for electrical truth is based on this mode of expressing the law, 
which is usually adopted by mathematical writers. But when we 
clearly realize that electricity never does, and by no possibility 
ever can, reside alone on one surface, we see at once how apt this 
supposed law is to mislead. 

Supposing the instrument Fig. 22, § 51, to present an exter- 
nal surface of i square foot, and to be charged by four successive 
charges of a unit jar of 6 square inches, it would have on it 4 units 
of force at i unit of tension, as + electricity, and the surrounding 
walls would have 4 units of — , the product being 16, according to 
the true law; according to the false law, derived from it, 4^ = 16 
also. When the surface is reduced to half, the tension on that half 
is doubled, therefore we have surface 2 units, tension 2 units ; still 
4 units quantity, or total force on the surface, which again, by both 
laws, gives 1 6 for the total force of the circuit, because that on the 
walls is unchanged. So when the surface is reduced one quarter 
or I unit, the tension becomes 4, giving us exactly the same force 
in a different state of distribution at one of the poles of the circuit. 
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Of conrse, in this illustration, we leave out of view the inevitable 
loss or leakage which, like friction in mechanics, always attehds 
practical operations, but which can be calculated and allowed for. 

It may be imagined that the distinction thus drawn of true and 
fiJse between these two expressions is unnecessary, as they appear 
to give the same results ; but the false expression leads to many 
deductions of very great importance and to much misconception, 
because it is linked with the idea of electricity existing free. Thus 
one of the common expressions based on it is *' The intensity of an 
electric charge is proportional to the square of the thickness of the 
stratum of electric fluid on the surfEice." For the same reason 
many electrical writers would say, in reference to the experi- 
ment just referred to, that when the surface is reduced to half, the 
force exhibited would be fourfold, and when one-fourth sixteen- 
fold that shown at first. This assertion is, in fact, a natural deduc- 
tion from the false law, and is based on the immediately preceding 
expression flowing from that law. But it implies l^e creation 
of force, for if by concentrating a given force on one-fourth the 
surfjEu^, or by putting four times the force on the same surface, we 
can raise the energy sixteen times instead of four, where does this 
excess of energy come from ? But the indications of some instru- 
ments would actually show sixteen times the force in a certain 
sense, and the true law shows us how this occurs, and agrees with 
the natural proposition that the force on a surface must increase in a 
ratio of its multiples, not in the ratio of the squares of the multiples. 

Part of this confusion arises from the different meaning attached 
by writers to words : thus intensity asd tension are usually con- 
sidered as synonymous, but Harris used them with different mean- 
ings, and stated that while intensity varied as the squares of the 
quantity — the fdse law, tension varied directly as the quantity — 
tiie true law; this confusion is cleared off by regarding tension 
as the true force, and '^ quantity " the mode of its action, that is to 
say, the number of molecular paths of polarization on which the 
force is concentrated at each section of its circuit, multiplied by 
the tension there existing on them. 

It may suggest itself to some inquiring mind to ask how it is 
that the force of a circuit is the prodt^t instead of the mm of the 
two quantities or forces, as the latter would be the case in mecha- 
nical strains on a rope. The explanation is that the tension of an 
electric circuit, though manifested at bounding surfaces, is not con- 
fined to them, but is active through the whole circuit, and thus the 
formula of the sum of the two quantities manifested at the two 
surfaces of equal and opposite tension expresses the whole force 
charged upon that part of the circuit which is there measured. 

This discussion was requisite to elucidate the principle, but that 
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understood, it is indifferent which formula is actually used, so long 
as the forces exhibited at the two sections of the circuit are equal 
and opposite. 

72. It may be well to describe a few of the most useful forms of 
measures or electrometers before leaving this subject. A needle 
of shellac, carrying a disc or ball, may be mounted so as to turn 
on a needle point, like a compass, or suspended by a hair or fibre 
from a frame. The quadrant electrometer is a metal rod which 
may be fixed on the prime conductor, or any instrument, or on an 
insulating stand. It is fitted with an ivory or wood plate marked 
with degrees, from the centre of which hangs a pith ball. Harris's 
circular electrometer is still better though not so simple. A stem 
of wire curved forward at the top carries a ring, to the sides of 
which are fixed wires terminating in gilt balls ; similar pith balls 
are mounted on a fine wire or straw turning on points within the 
ring, and moving under very slight force. Sometimes a universal 
joint is made in the stem, so that the instrument may be inclined, 
and so diminish the resistance of gravity. 

In these instruments the force of repulsion is evidently balanced, 
setting aside friction, by the gravity overcome, that is, the weight 
raised a certain height ; and this will be found to be proportionate, 
not to the angle of repulsion, but to its tangent ; or where two 
bodies, both movable, repel each other, as with two pith balls or 
gold leaves, the force is proportional to the chord of the angle they 
form. However, very little direct information can be obtained from 
them. It is of course true that the two forces balance each other, 
and therefore the weight raised or resistance overcome is equal to 
the electric force employed in overcoming it. But that force is 
taken from the total force of the electric circuit ; the circuit is also 
diminished in length by exactly the space the repelled bodies 
move through, and hence the mechanical work done by this repul- 
sion is the measure of the inductive resistance of the space they are 
moved through, and whose resistance is thus removed from the 
circuit. 

These rough instruments are only available for electricity of 
high tension : for more delicate purposes Harris's balance electro- 
meter § 69 is employed, or Peltier's, which is described in most 
electrical text books : for purposes of extreme refinement Sir W. 
Thomson's quadrant electrometer is employed. 

73. DisoHABOB. — ^The effects of electrical discharge indicate that 
there is a real or essential difference between what are called the 
two electricities, that is, the actions -produced at the opposite pola- 
rities of a source. Thus, if a discharge be passed through a card 
(which is easily done by pasting on its two sides pointed pieces of 
foil presented towards each other, but with their points not exactly 
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opposed), on inBulatiiig the card and connecting one piece of foil 
with the inner coating and the other with the outer coating of ajar, 
a spark will pass and produce a hole ; this will show a burr on hoik 
sides, indicating that the disruptive force is not a penetrating, but 
a pulling one, and in so far showing a similar action on both sides, 
but the hole will be much nearer the — or negative pole. 

But the principal evidence of this difference is found in the ap- 
pearance of the discharge itself; thus the positive pole tends to 
produce a brush discharge, apparently spreading, while the nega- 
tive tends to a bright concentrated star form. The effect is shown 

Fig. 29. 





in Fig. 29. The appearance is modified by circumstances, such as 
size of the. terminals, and their form as balls or points, but still the 
direction of the passage produces different effects. A brush will be 
produced at the extremity of a wire if rounded off, in both cases, 
but the negative brush is much less defined than the positive. So 
with the star, if a pointed wire be approached to a large ball, a star 
forms on the point in both cases, because it concentratiss the mole- 
cular action ; but if the ball be +, the star continues till the point 
is close to it, only becoming brighter ; but if the ball be — , as the 
point approaches the star turns to a brush. 

The nature of the medium in which the discharge occurs also 
greatly affects its appearance and conditions ; thus, if the density 
of the air be increased, the resistance to discharge increases in the 
same ratio, and as this means a proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of molecules, the reason obviously is that the tension is lowered, 
exactly as it woidd be by increase of surface in the cases previously 
examined, thus giving direct proof of the transmission of electricity 
by the tension produced on material molecules. 

The nature of the medium in which the discharge occurs also 
greatly affects its appearance, as is seen when the discharge is 
effected through vacuum tubes : this is usually observed by means 
of induction coils, as it is by them that the effects are best mani- 
fested, but a good friction machine will well illuminate vacuum 
tubes and perform many of the experiments usually made with the 
coils. 
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74. One feature of electric discharge is, however, important to 
notice, because it is intimately connected with the theory of elec- 
tricity; it is always attended with either mechanical motion or 
molecular disturbance. Thus, as a general rule, when the dis- 
charge is occurring there is a stream of air from the discharging 
points. This is shown in many electrical toys, such as the whirl, 
in which wires with the points bent at right angles are placed on a 
metal point connected to a source, and reyolve as long as action 
continues, and in the dark, streams of light are seen issuing from 
the points. 

But in other cases the molecular cohesion of the substances tra- 
versed by the charge is destroyed, as in the pierced card and the 
broken glass of an over-charged Leyden jar. These e£Eects are 
similar to those of lightning ; thus, if a piece of wood have two 
wires inserted in it so that tiie points approach, but are separated 
by a stratum of wood, a strong charge paased will shatter the wood 
to pieces. 

Further study of the electric spark will also show us that a 
molecular decomposition of the discharging surface occurs, and an 
actual combination of its materials is produced like the actions 
displayed in electrolysis. If two pieces of gold leaf or tinfoil be 
placed on paper with the ends slightly separated, and firmly 
pressed between two non-conducting surfaces so as to limit the 
direction of discharge, it will be foimd that the metal is detached 
and spread in minute particles over the interval. So in the 
electric light a constant stream of molecules of carbon is detached 
from one pole and carried to the other, the interval being filled 
with carbon in the state of vapour or gas or absolute molecular 
division, which is, by the by, the only case in which pure carbon 
gas is known to be produced. 

. Again, the colour of the spark is modified by the nature of the 
surface giving it, each metal imparting its own colour, and if the 
medium be one capable of combining with the metal such combina- 
tion occurs ; in oilier words, which disguise the cause while stating 
the fact, the metal is burnt ; really, a combination takes place analo- 
gous to that which occurs at the anode in cases of galvanic action, 
for it is obviously not caused by heat, as in no case is the metal 
raised to the required temperature, see § 193. Those who wish to 
examine more completely the nature of the inductive circuit of 
static electricity will find the subject very fully worked out in 
Mr. Webb's ' Accimmlation and Conduction of Electricity.' 
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7 5. The purpose of this chapter is not to treat of magnetism and 
its phenomena on their own acconnt, but only to deal with them so 
fieur as they are connected with or throw a light upon Electricity. 

The magnetic property of a natural substance, Ferrosoferric 
Oxide F3O4 or FeO + FegOa, known as the loadstone, was dis- 
covered in early times from its power of attracting and adhering 
to iron. It was afterwards discovered that the loadstone imparted 
its powers to steel, and that masses of steel thus acquired a variety 
of peculiar properties besides that of merely attracting iron. 

The first stnking property is a directive power by which a bar 
of magnetized steel always places itself in one position, with one 
end pointing towards the north ; the next is that when two such 
bars approach each other, two of the ends attract and two repel each 
other, instead of displaying a constant attraction, as with iron. 

76. In examining the^e properties we find that the force, be it 
what it may, which is acting, is concentrated mainly at the two 
ends of the bar, towards which the holding power on iron is 
greatest ; thus, if a bar magnet be rolled in a mass of iron filings, 
these will adhere to it in the manner shown in Fig. 30 ; so if it is 

Fig. 30. 




measured by the actions on a suspended needle, the force is repre- 
sented mathematically by a curve shown in Fig. 31, which exhibits 
half a bar magnet, and shows that the point of greatest force, or 
what is called the pole, is not at the actual extremity, but a 
distance within, varying with the length and form of the magnet. 



These figures are identical with those whieh represent the dietri- 
bntion of electricity aocording to the Ibwb diacussod in § 70, and 
hence there was early perceiTed a relation between magnetiBm and 
electricity, and this natiirally, in times when men never hesitated 
to create any power which would servo to explain a fact, led to the 
hypothesis of two magnetic fluids, the Austral and Boreal, now 
entirely abandoned, althongh their brethren, the electric fluids 
are still cherished by many philosophers. 




77. A remarkable feature in magnetic force is that it apparently 
acts at a distance without relation to mtervenuig substances, pro- 
viding these are not themselves magnetic Hence a magnet acts 
jnst as powerAilly through a sheet of glass as throngh air. If 
therefbie we place a sheet of glass over a bar m^net, and sift iron 
filings over it, these arrange themselves in obedience to the force, if 
we lightly tap the glass to aid them in moving. Fig. 32 shows the 
resnlt, the filings arranging themselves in closed corves, which 
exhibit the lines of force snrroimding the m^net, and on which, or, 
rather, on the tangent to which, at any part, a suspended magnetic 
needle will place ileelf. This fignre represents therefore a section 
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of a magnetic field ; the field itself of course extending round the 
magnet in all directions. It also enables us to perceiye that 
magnets do not act simply at a distance ; they induce in all sur- 
rounding matter a condition which is the source of magnetic 
action ; but it is only some forms of matter, of which iron is the 
most important, which render this condition active as magnetic 
force, and are themselyes capable of retaining that condition, and 
transmitting it afresh. 

78. To ascertain what this condition is, we must examine the 
magnet itself. Thus far we see in it a repetition merely of the elec- 
trified cylinders in Fig. 25 with the + and — charges apparently 
collected upon their separate ends. If, however, one of those 
cylinders was capable of division across the middle, we might 
obtain the two parts in the opposite states, one wholly + the other 
wholly — , and there is thus some ground for the idea that we have 
really separated two fluids ; but^this is not the case if we break a 
magnet across, for we find that two perfect magnets are produced, 
two fresh and opposite poles being generated out of the previously 
inert middle, while the forces these possess are taken from the 
original terminal poles, the attractive powers of which are reduced. 
We may repeat tbls process to an unlimited extent, till we convince 
ourselves that the perfect magnetic power resides in every minute 
particle; in fact, that magnetism is a force belonging to and 
residing in the molecules of which the magnet is composed. This 
view of the nature of a magnet is well expressed by Fig. 33. 

Fig. 33. 




This presents the magnet as consisting of a collection of polarized 
molecules symmetrically arranged, the force of each series exhibited 
at its two ends, and completing its circuit of polarization or force 
through surrounding matter in the curves shown in Fig. 32. This 
conception is strictly correct as to the facts of magnetism itself; 
but when we come to the theory and to the evident connection of 
magnetism and electricity, it is apt to generate confosion of ideas, 
owing to the apparent resemblance between the polarized molecules 
in both cases. 

79. To avoid this confusion, and more intelligently to examine 
the feicts and the true relation of the two forces to each other, and 
to the molecules of matter, it is desirable to define those relations 
in accordance with the views ar rived at as to the relations of elec- 
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tricity to matter. Electricity and magnetism then are the same 
force, and are two actions of polarized molecules, manifested at 
right angles to each other, and both developed together. Elec- 
tricity is the action which occurs in the line of polarization. Mag- 
netism is the action which occurs at right angles to the line of 
jpolarizaiion, and in all directions at right angles to that line. But 
there are some important distinctions to be noticed. Electricity is 
essentially a dynamic force ; its nature consists in producing motion 
in, and transmitting energy along, the polarized chains ; its static 
actions are only incidents of this process, dependent on the resis- 
tance offered to the completed motion. Magnetism is, on the other 
hand, purely static ; it consists in the storing up of energy in the 
polarized molecules. It should also be remarked that while mag- 
netism is an essential consequence of and attendant upon electric 
polarization, it is only manifested as magnetic action by certain 
substances which possess, the faculty of assuming that condition 
which constitutes a magnet ; of these iron, nickel, and cobalt, are 
the most effective, and this state is more readily produced and 
manifested by dynamic electricity of large quantity than by static 

Fig. 34. 
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electricity of high tension. Considered from this point of view, 
Fig. 34 A represents a typical molecule, and this figure once 
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lihoroQglily mastered and fixed in the memory will answer every 
possible question as to the relations. of magnets and currents, the 
action of helices, galvanometers, coils, &c. A magnet will always 
place itself at right angles to such a molecule (forming of course 
part of a polarized chain), with its north end to the left hand, 
looking from the molecule itself, so that the arrow or magnet N S 
is supposed to be on the farther side of the molecule. There is, 
however, no true directive force in this action, no north and south 
sides to the molecule itself, as there are + and — ends, but the 
directive tendency is the same at right angles to any radius of the 
molecule at right angles to its line of polarization. Thus, if 
the molecule be vertical, and a suspended needle be carried round 
it, the needle will retain the same relative direction to the molecule, 
but will make an entire revolution on its own axis, and its ex- 
tremities will point in turn to every direction, provided the directive 
action of the earth is neutralized, as by a fixed reversed magnet. 
The reason of this is shown in Fig. 34 B. The polarized molecules 
of the magnet are ranged, not in the line of magnetic force, as in 
Fig. 33, but at right angles to this line and round the sections of 
the magnet. 

This is a necessary consequence of the definition, because it is 
only thus that the lines of polarization can be at right angles to 
the line of magnetic energy. Hence the directive energy of the 
magnet is due to the inductive action of the energized molecules, 
tending to range all neighbouring molecules in the same order as 
themselves. They thus set up a magnetic field (which is a resolu- 
tion of the forces exerted by the various acting molecules) in which 
all the particles of air and common matter range themselves, like 
the filings in Fig. 32 : when a magnetic body enters this field its 
molecules range themselves in obedience to it, and by their own 
power set up a field of their own ; when the body entering the field 
is already magnetized permanently, and therefore has its molecules 
already so ranged, or is temporarily magnetized circularly by 
being the conductor of an electric current, then if movable as a 
mass, it is turned or attracted or apparently repelled in such 
manner as to most energetically form part of the original lines 
of force or magnetic field ; but if it cannot move it reacts upon the 
field and moves the magnet if movable, and a new field is set up 
which is the resolution of the forces of the two or more magnets 
within it. 

B Fig. 34 is a filament or row of molecules, forming part 
of a magnet which is built up of many such rows, forming circles 
of polarized molecules, which retain that polarization because they 
are so completed or closed. 

80. If- a magnet (which for this purpose B Fig. 34 will represent) 

F 2 
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be placed below the electric molecule or current, this filament is the 
upper line or side of the magnet, and will range itself as drawn, 
and on the arrow N S ; but if the magnet be above the molecule the 
filament is the lowermost one, and the position would be reversed, 
in order to bring N to thd left of the molecule looking upwards ; 
the vertical arrow + — represents the line of polarization, or 
current of which the molecule forms part, + being the positive pole 
at any intersection of it. 

This figure represents in fact Ampere's illustration of the relation 
of magnets and currents; for let the reader conceive himself to he the 
molecule, the current of which he forms part entering at his feet, 
his head therefore being the + extremity; his right hand will 
have the magnetic actions of a N pole to any object at which he is 
looking, and therefore any magnet in front of him will present its 
N end to his left-hand, the magnet itself standing fairly across him 
in front in whatever cdrection he may turn. 

8 1. DiAMAGNETiSM. — By mcaus of electrical currents, which 
consist of energetic polarization of the molecules of the bodies they 
traverse, and which induce similar and parallel lines of polariza- 
tion in all surrounding bodies, magnetic effects can be developed 
in all substances, and Faraday and others, by means of very power- 
ful magnets, have proved that magnetic actions do thus occur, 
modified by the nature of the substances and their molecular 
arrangement, which lead to a classification of substances, as mag- 
netic and diamagnetic. 

The first class, when interposed between the poles of a magnet, 
place themselves with their longer axis in the line joining the 
poles ; the latter arrange themselves across that line. There has 
been a tendency among some philosophers to attribute this to a 
force distinct from magnetism, but there seems no sufficient reason 
for it, as the properties of the magnetic field will explain the facts; 
it would seem more probable that the diamagnetic substances are 
those in which the faculty of assuming the magnetic condition is 
feebler than in air, and tlutt therefore the molecules of air form the 
field more readily than those of, say, bismuth, and conse(|uently 
move these latter into the position in which they take up the least 
portion of the lines of force ; thus a tube containing a weak iron 
solution will be magnetic in air, but suspended in a vessel contain- 
ing a stronger solution of iron it acts as a diamagnetic substance. 
Diamagnetism will not be further entered upon in this work. 

82. Whenever iron is attracted, magnetic polarity is induced in 
it, and the attraction results from that process. That is to say, the 
attraction is for the magnetism, not for the mere iron; but on 
removal from the inducing magnet, the iron returns almost entirely 
to its previous inert or unpolarized state. Steel, on the other hand. 
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is much less strongly attracted, but retains the polar state ; both 
circumstances resulting from a resistance in the molecules to an 
alteration in their state. This, no doubt, is connected with the fact 
that steel is a compound of carbon and iron, and thus its molecules 
are very different from those composed of two atoms of iron only. 
This resistance is termed the coercive force of steel, which varies 
very much in different samples. Those in which the coercive 
force is greatest are the hardest to magnetize, but make the 
strongest and most perfect magnets. This property, therefore, 
fhmisJies a limit to the magnetism any steel can possess, and is 
called its point of saturation; temporary power may be given 
beyond this, but will speedily be lost. Another element in the 
power of a magnet is the force of the source from which it was 
derived ; thus, if magnetized from another magnet, its force cannot 
exceed that of the magnet used : that is to say, its specific magnetic 
intensity, or relative molecular force in proportion to weight ; 
hence powerful magnets should be employed to impart the force. 

•83. Magnetization. — Steel may have magnetic power developed 
in it by drawing a bar magnet along its several surfaces, always 
in one direction, or the same process may be adopted with a horse- 
shoe magnet ; in both cases it is still better to arrange a complete 
system of bars forming an octagon or square, and draw the magnet 
round and round, always in one direction ; in this plan the bars 
may be all steel, or alternate steel and iron. 

If the operator has two bar magnets, an excellent plan is to 
place them with opposite poles together over the middle of the bar 
to be magnetized, and then to draw them slowly asunder to the 
ends, repeating this six or eight times on each face. This process 
is still more effective if the ends of the bar rest on two other mag- 
netic bars with their opposed poles in the same direction as the 
moving magnets. Fig. 35 shows this process, n « being the bar to 

Fig. 35. 




be magiletized and W a piece of wood to support it and steady the 
lower magnets. This is called the method of single touch, and is 
best suited to thin needles and bars, not more than a quarter inch 
in thickness. 
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The method of double touch may be illiiBtrated by the same 
figure. 

The triangular space between the two movable magnete ie filled 
trith a piece of wood, and their upper ends coimeoted by a bar of 
soft iron, and both are mored to and fro along the bar n s, without 
separation. This process gives more magnetic power than the 
other, but it ie apt to bo irregular, and to produce consequaU poinlg, 
that is to say, reversalB of magnetic polarity within the bar, which 
then acts as if it were composed of several shorter bars, with 
similar poles in contact. 

In magnetizing steel in the horseshoe form, two should be 
placed with their ends together, and the magnets carried round 
the system, or if two are not needed the ends should be dosed 
with an iron armature. 

84. The Battebt Process. — This is the most effective, and will 
develop the greatest power; needles may be magnetized by en- 
closing them in a helix extending their whole length and passing a 
strong current for a few minutes, for which see § 171. For la^ge 
bars and horseshoes the instrument Fig. 36 is well suited. It is a 




short helix of stout covered wire the central open ng of which s 
large enough to allow t to be passed over the bar It should be 
arranged at the middle of the bar and connected to a battery 
sending a powerful current through t and regularly passed along 
the length both ways several times, allowing the en^ to half enter 
the helix, and brought back to the middle before the current is 
stopped ; the action is facilitated by slightly tapping the magnet 
during the process to produce vibration. An ordinary electro- 
magnet may also be used for the touch processes, in the same way 
as a permanent steel magnet, and has the advantage of great 
intensity of magnetism. 

85. QuALiTT OP Steci., and Tkmfre. — For large magilets, har- 
dened cast steel is best ; for compound horseshoe magnets the 
same steel annealed at 500°, or hard shear steel ; for needles, 
cast steel annealed in boiling oil. Steel made of the besl iron, 
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such as Swedish, makes the best magnets, and the hardening or 
tempering should be eqnal throughout. 

86. FoBM AND Abbangxmsnt. — For compass needles, the best 
form is flat, tapering from the middle to the points ; for bar and 
horseshoe magnets, the mass of material should be divided into a 
number of plates not exceeding a quarter inch in thickness, sepa- 
rately tempered and magnetized, and arranged with their similar 
poles togetilier ; they should be insulated from each other by sheet 
brass, or cardboard, and bound together either by screws or exter- 
nal bands of brass. The ends should not be flat, but tapering, so 
as to concentrate the action on small terminal surfaces; and in 
some cases it is well to terminate the whole by pieces of yery pure 
soft iron, shaped as desired, fitted to the end of the bars, and 
secured to them. 

Very powerful magnets haye been made of late from very thin 
steel plates, similar to that used for clock springs, the ends 
gathered into terminal blocks as just mentioned. 

87. When a number of bars are thus united, the total force is 
neyer equal to the sum of the whole separately, because the similar 
poles tend to neutralize each other ; in some cases the central bars 
will even be reversed by this action, for which reason they should 
be the longest. This is the reason, together with the superior 
temper of tiie surfaces, that a number of separate pieces give more 
power than a solid bar of the same mass, as in this the interior 
portions are apt to take reverse magnetism to the exterior, thus 
completing closed magnetic circuits, and leaving little force to be 
exerted on external objects. 

88. Prbskevation op Maonbts. — They should be carefully 
handled, and all jarring actions avoided ; when not in use needles 
should be placed in the true magnetic direction; the same with 
bars; but either may be still better preserved by placing two 
together with their poles reversed, and a small piece of soft iron 
between them at each end. Horseshoes should always have the 
keeper or armature on, and their powers may be greatly increased 
by hanging them up with a weight attached, which can be gradually 
increased. Care should be taken, however, never to violently 
detach the keeper, and when this is removed for use, it should be 
done by sliding it off across the poles, not by pulling it away. 

89. The Dibbgtive Forge. — ^A magnet capable of free motion, 
if approached by another magnet, is attracted by this, if extremi- 
ties of opposite names are nearest, and the ends of similar names 
repel each other. This repulsion, however, like that of electricity, 
is only apparent ; it is the consequence of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of- magnetism, the polarity of the molecules. It is simply 
the effort of these molecules to place themselves in the parallel and 
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coDsecutive order described in § 80. In soft iron this is effected 
by molecular reversal ; the coercive force of steel resists this, and 
therefore the mass of the magnet tends to turn round to effect the 
same result, and if this be resisted the molecular action very 
commonly occurs, resulting in the permanent weakening of the 
magnetism, or even in the total reversal of that of the magnet 
whose intensity is least. The direction in which the free needle 
will arrange itself depends on the positions and distances ; in fact, 
it ranges itself on the lines of the magnetic force of the fixed 
magnet, viz. on the curves shown in Fig. 32, and the apparent 
repulsion as well as attraction are due, not simply to the visible 
bodies or magnets, but to these lines of force or chains of polarized 
particles of air, &c., which surroimd them to a considerable 
distance. This is very distinctly shown by the process of attrac- 
tion upon iron. If a piece of soft iron is applied to the N. end of a 
bar magnet, it is attracted because polarity is induced in it; it 
becomes itself a magnet with its S. end in contact with the magnet. 
If, now, a second bar magnet is applied with its S. end to the other 
end of the iron, the action is increased, the iron held with double 
force ; but if the N. end of this second bar be applied, the two 
actions neutralize each other, and the iron, though in contact with 
two magnets, will have only a slight attraction exerted upon it. 

90. The earth itself acts as a large magnet, and hence a free 
magnet arranges itself in relation to the magnetic poles of the 
earth, which are not at the same points as the true poles of its 
axis of revolution, nor are they even permanently fixed. The 
consequence is that the compass does not point true North and 
South, nor exactly in the same direction at all times. So also it 
does not rest in a horizontal direction, but in the northern hemi- 
sphere, with its N. pole lowest, or dijppiTig, pointing to the 
magnetic pole, and thus occupying the magnetic curves of the 
eartii in a manner exactly similar to the behaviour of a suspended 
magnetic needle in relation to a large bar magnet. Terrestrial 
magnetism is a subject by itself, and one of vast practical interest, 
but it is out of the scope of the present work. Our concern with it 
is simply to regard the earth as a huge magnet, and to understand 
that its actions are the same as those of any other magnet. 

91. Ampere's Theory. — As before remarked, magnetism was 
formerly explained by the invention of two fluids ; but the theory 
now universally received is that of Ampere. Working firom the 
fjEU)t that a circular electrical current constitutes a magnet at right 
angles to its plane, and that electro-magnets are practically com- 
posed of a series of such circular currents ranged in the form of 
helices, and also from the fact that the force is evidently possessed 
completely by the molecules of permanent magnets, he taught that 
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magnetic substances are composed of molecules around which cur- 
rents of electricity are constantly flowing ; that magnetism consists 
in ranging all these currents in parallel order, and it has been 
thoroughly proved by the most stringent mathematical analysis, 
that this beautiful idea explains all the facts of magnetism. 
^i@* 37 exhibits this theory. A is a cross section, showing the 
supposed molecular currents, the sum of which acts like an external 
current, and B represents a cylindrical magnet, of which A is the 
end shown, or any section looked at from that end. 

Fig. 37. 
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92. Beautifully scientific as this theory is, there are fatal 
objections to it, not generally seen. In the first place, it is based 
on the idea of electricity being an entity, a something which can 
circulate round the molecules in a real stream, and therefore it is 
inconsistent with more recent views as to the nature of electricity ; 
but apart from this, though we might assume it to be possible that 
such circulating currents might be confined to the molecules, 
it is impossible to conceive how they fail to arrange themselves 
symmetrically always, or why, once arranged, as in magnetized 
iron, they derange themselves at once the moment the inducing 
magnet is withdrawn. The very nature of electric currents would 
require a coercive force to prevent the magnetic condition being 
always existent, whereas the reverse is the fact. 

93. Thb Moleoulab Theory. — The theory of electricity set 
forth in the foregoing pages and extended to magnetism, § 80, 
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takes possession of all Ampere's work, and adopts all the facts and 
all the mathematical problems and proofs based npon them : all of 
these are unaffected by the substitution for the assumed circulating 
molecular currents, of the conception of the polarized molecule 
exerting influence upon all the neighbouring molecules and arrang- 
ing them in systematic polar order. Fig. 38 shows at a glance 
both the resemblances and differences of the two theories. 

Fia. 38. 




A, regarded as a permanent magnet, shows the molecules retained 
as a polarized chain, analogous to the conditions of static electricity, 
and it shows how an electric current generates this state in a bar 
around which it circulates. The coercive force of the magnet is 
due to the resistance of the molecules to the change of condition, 
either to being magnetized or demagnetized in the case of steel, 
the molecules of which are compound, while iron has little power 
to resist either. What it is in the molecules of iron and steel 
which gives them these properties, we do not know. 

94. Laws of Magnetic Fobob. — Many attempts hietve been made 
to fix the laws of attractive force of magnets, and the result appears 
to be that it varies inversely as the square of the distance, as it 
must indeed from the cause which generates this universal law of 
actions proceeding from a centre, this being a necessary conse- 
quence of the fact that the areas of spheres increase in that ratio ; 
but this only applies to each point of a magnet regarded by itself; 
practically no distinct law can be laid down, as the force is a com- 
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jyound action and varies with the form of the magnet. Thus the 
poles of a magnet are the centres of action of each half of the 
magnet, not necessarily the points where attraction is strongest, 
which is usually at the end, while the poles are generally at about 
two-thirds the distance from the centre to the ends, and in tapering 
needles, still nearer to the centre. As to the attractive force or 
weight-supporting power, this varies with the quality of the steel 
and also with its form, length being the chief element in this 
latter. For the relative powers of magnets see § 95. 

-The vibrations of a magnet obey the same laws as those of 
pendulums, that is to say, they take the same time for each oscilla- 
tion, whether large or small. 

95. Magnbtio Moment. — This mathematical term frequently 
causes much difficulty to those unacquainted with the higher 
mathematics and mechanics. Its full explanation does not come 
within the scope of this work ; all that can be attempted is such an 
explanation as is possible without elaborate formulae. 

In mechanics the " moment " of a force is its value under given 
circumstances, as of the force applied to a lever to move it around 
its fulcrum. A magnet is a lever, its centre the fulcrum, its poles 
the points at which the force is applied, and therefore the length of 
leverage. " Moment," therefore, is compound, and the moment of 
a magnet depends upon the specific intensity of its magnetism, and 
upon its length ; this gives the common expression m l. The poles 
of a magnet have no real existence, their position varies with sur- 
rounding conditions, they are really only a term to express the 
theoretical point which acts as the focus of the energy exerted 
under any given conditions by each half of the magnet ; the poles, 
therefore, are never the extreme ends of the magnet, but at a point 
within the ends varying with the shape of the magnet. , 

The moments of magnets may be compared by their relative 
actions as regards another magnet; if we use the earth as this 
magnet (and do not need the high accuracy which would take into 
account the varying magnetic intensity of the earth itself) the 
moment of a bar magnet may be measured by suspending it by a 
fibre and counting the time of one oscillation, or the number of 
oscillations in a given tifne, the relative moments are the sqaaie 
of the number of oscillations, or inversely as the square of the 
time of one oscillation. 

The moment of the magnet may be ascertained in absolute 
measurement upon the same principles as those of the tangent 
galvanometer, § 176. 

A very short needle is freely suspended so as to hang in the 
magnetic meridian over a zero Hne. The magnet to be measured 
is placed upon this line, at right angles to it and in the plane of • 
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the needle, at such a distance that it produces a deflection of only 
a few degrees. Let be the angle of deflection, d the distance in 
metres between the centres of the needles, H the horizontal com- 
ponent of the earth's magnetism (say i '764), then ml = H (2^ tan. 0, 

Horseshoe magnets may be similarly measured if their ends 
are placed on the line which a bar would occupy, and the distance 
measured from the central points between them. 

The " intensity " of a magnet may be considered as the relation 
of the force to the mass of matter it is charged on, and therefore 
varies as the ratio of the magnetic moment to the weight or volume 
of the magnet ; thus, if one bar has a magnetic moment equal to that 
of another of the same length but double its weight, it is itself 
magnetized to twice the intensity. 

These considerations are of importance in the construction of 
galvanometers, as will be seen § 173. 

Before leaving the subject of magnetism, it will be well to point 
out the error of the common conception of magnets as inexhaustible 
sources of force. It is this misconception which has led so many 
to waste their time in trying to devise perpetual-motion machines, 
of which magnetism was to supply the motive power. 

Magnets, like springs, can only exert the power which has been 
put into them; they have no force of their own. In the act of 
magnetizing, whether by magnets or by electricity, a certain 
amount of energy is charged upon the molecules, just as it would 
if each of the molecules in Fig. 53, p. 65, were a spring which was 
woimd up in the act of magnetizmg. When the magnet exerts any 
force, it parts with that force ; it is to that extent exhausted, and 
the energy it parts with is distributed over the new " field," or in 
the armature, <&c., which has been moved. If the armature is a 
mass of iron as large and heavy as the magnet can hold, the magnet 
is exhausted ; it will no longer aflect external magnets, <&c., or but 
very slightly. Before the magnet can exert any further force, the 
requisite energy must be restored to its molecules. This is done 
by removing the armature, which requires an exertion of force 
equal to that the magnet exerted in attracting it. 

The distinction is simple, but important; the common idea 
regards the removal of the armature as an exertion of force against 
the power of the magnet, and in some sense this is so. But the 
real action is the restoring to the molecules of the magnet the force 
which it has given up to its outer circuit, which is effected by the 
molecules themselves so long as they retain the magnetic condition. 
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96. It is difficult to examine the facts of galvanism thoroughly 
in any progressive order. It appears best to commence with 
examining practically the various sources of the force, the different 
forms of battery ; but this can be done only by the aid of know- 
ledge of a much higher order. Students, therefore, must needs go 
over this ground twice, assuming at first the principles and laws 
necessary to understand the facts, and returning to these again 
after the study of those principles of measurement, &c., based 
upon the facts. 

97. If we place a piece of ordinary sheet zinc in a dilute acid, 
we find that a tumultuous action tak^s place, the zinc is dissolved, 
and hydrogen gas is given off. Another effect is produced which 
is seldom set forth wlien this fundamental experiment is stated ; as 
the zinc dissolves, the liquid becomes heated. Now this last fact is 
the one of primary importance ; for with all the similar facts in 
chemistry, it teaches us that whenever an action takes place spon- 
taneously between two substances, heat or energy is set free. Let 
us examine, though only cursorily, what occurs in this instance, and 
why it occurs. The fall explanation will be found in Chapter Vill. 

The old explanation, and one even now frequently given, is that 
the zinc decomposes water, H2O, gives off the hydrogen and forms 
oxide of zinc, ZnO, which is then dissolved by the acid, forming a 
salt of zinc. The true explanation is far more simple ; the acids 
are substances in which hydrogen forms the base, united with. a 
special acid radical ; hydrogen, though a gas, and one which has 
never yet been liquefied, has many chemical analogies with the 
metals, and, indeed, there is good reason to believe that it is a true 
metal, and capable of assuming the solid metallic state in alloy with 
some other metals, being then a conductor of electricity, and dis- 
playing the ordinary physical characteristics of metals. At all 
events, metals are capable of taking its place in compounds ; and 
thus in the case under consideration, say of zinc acting on dilute 
sulphuric acid, H2SO4, the metal merely displaces the hydrogen and 
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converts the substance into Z11SO4, sulphate of zinc, instead of 
sulphate of hydrogen. 

98. It is requisite to clearly understand, that besides the material 
elements, energy enters into the constitution of all bodies ; all possess 
a specific quantity of what we know as heat, and according to the 
molecular theories, the atoms of which all substances are composed 
are in a constant state of internal motion ; the amount of that 
motion governing the physical state, as solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
and also the chemical relations; affinity is, in fact, a fanction of 
these motions (and very probably dependent upon the wave lengths 
of the vibrations proper to each element, as shown by the spectro- 
scope) ; the less the motion, the nearer the atoms approach, and 
the greater the attraction they exert on each other. Hence, when 
what are called higher affinities come into action, the internal motions 
are diminished ; but, as a consequence, this motion becomes external, 
active and sensible, instead of internal or latent ; and thus it is that 
every act of chemical combination sets energy free in. some form, 
usually as heat, while every act of chemical decomposition requires 
the supply of energy to re-establish the internal motions^ or latent 
forces, or, as it is usually expressed, to overcome the chemical 
affinities. Indeed, as in many other cases, we are gradually finding 
a truth in an ancient delusion; for, in modern science, energy 
or internal motion is gradually assuming the position of phlogiston 
in the old chemistry. 

99. Thus, when zinc is dissolving it gives off hydrogen and heat 
while forming the more satisfied compound, sulphate of zinc. If 
we use a piece of iron it does the same, but if we use copper, no 
such action occurs. Now, if we place in the same sulphuric acid, 
copper and zinc, but separate from each other, we see gas pouring 
off the zinc and not from the copper; but if we permit them to 
touch a new phenomenon occurs : the gas appears to issue abun- 
dantly from the copper. Still if we examine the liquid we find 
that no copper is dissolving, while the zinc is dissolving faster than 
before. Instead of allowing the two metals to touch within the 
liquid, we connect them by a wire, and we find that this wire is 
suddenly endowed with extraordinary properties ; if it approaches 
a magnetic needle the earth's directive power is superseded, and the 
needle no longer points N. and S., but places itself across the wire, 
and in different directions, according as it is above or below ; if the 
wire be coiled round a piece of iron, it endows it with powerful 
magnetic properties ; if the wire be cut in two; and its ends dipped 
in liquids, it produces chemical changes in many of these ; lastly, 
the wire itself becomes hot. But in proportion as these effects are 
developed, so does the dissolving zinc generate less and less heat in 
the liquid. Here we have the explanation of the sources of these 
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external actions : there is no creation of energy ; nothing new occurs, 
except that, under the new conditions, the energy set free by the 
combination of the zinc takes that form which we call electricity, 
instead of the other form we call heat (just as it was seen occurs 
with friction, § 15), and is capable of manifesting itself by its 
magnetic, chemical, or calorific eifects, thus fumii^bing the three 
natural divisions of the study of dynamic electricity. 

100. The conditions under which the energy takes this form are 
a development of those pointed out in § 29, but more plainly 
evidenced. The fandamental condition is a complete circuit of 
molecules, and the whole of conducting substances ; where the 
electricity is developed by chemical action, part of the circuit must 
be a liquid, an electrolyte ; that is, a substance whose molecules will 
readily assume the condition of polarity, and break up into two 
distinct parts, and one which will give up energy in the act. 

This action occurs under the influence of the zinc, which, as it 
attracts the sulphuric radical, turns the hydrogen half of the 
molecule away from itself, and by diminishing the internal attrac- 
tions of this first molecule, disturbs those of others, if there be this 
complete chain provided along which the force can act ; if not, the 
hydrogen simply escapes, and the heat is at once set free. The 
action can be traced by the ordinary chemical symbols. Zn + H2SO4 
must evidently first become Zn + SO4H2, then ZnS04 + Hg. The 
atoms of hydrogen are now what is called nascent, but they instantly 
form a free molecule, taking up and rendering latent that portion of 
heat or energy necessary to convert them into a gas ; but before this 
process is completed they are in a condition of great activity, and 
eager for combination, but as they are surrounded only by molecules 
the nature of which they would not change, i.e. hydrogen com- 
pounds, they are compelled to become free, but where this complete 
circuit of molecules capable of polarization and discharge is pro- 
vided, this action is deferred ; molecule after molecule is decomposed, 
and the hydrogen is not set free until it reaches a point at which its 
nascefU energy is powerless to effect a decomposition, and thus in 
the combination under examination it reaches the copper plate 
before it becomes free ; it does not do so at all if it can help it, for 
if a reducible metallic salt is present at the copper plate, such as 
sulphate of copper, it displaces the copper, which fixes itself in 
turn upon the superficial molecules of the metallic plate, to which 
the x>olarizing force is transferred ; in fact, that action occurs which 
in the conditions absorbs the least amount of energy. 

1 01. These two processes furnish us with a natural division 
of generators or batteries into two classes: (i) Those in which 
the hydrogen gas is set free; (2) Those in which the hydrogen is 
not set free, but displaces some other substance; and this latter 
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class consists of two kinds, those in which one liquid falfils all the 
requirements, and those in which two separate liquids are required, 
kept apart by a porous diaphragm or partition. 

Before examining these various forms, it will be as well to 
explain yarious terms as to which there is mnch confusion in many 
minds. As the action commences at the surface of contact of the 
zinc with the acid, the zinc is called the positive metal or element : 
and hence the order of polarization originated there in the liquid is 
such that the positive or + ends of the molecules are turned from 
the zinc, and consequently all the negative ends, which are the acid 
radicals, are turned towards it. This also corresponds with the 
terms of static electricity, and shows the wire united to the zinc 
plate and called its pole, in the same electrical condition as the 
rubber of a glass electrical machine — or negative. The action 
passing through the liquid to the copper or other collecting plate 
polarizes its molecules with their — ends to the liquid, and their + 
or positive ends towards its wire. Hence we have the zinc, the 
positive metcU, jplaie, or element, but its wire, the negative or — pole ; 
the copper is the negative j>Za^ or metal, but the wire proceeding 
from it the positive or •\-pole; Fig. 39 shows this, together with 
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one series of the reactions shown in their successive stages. Line 
I exhibits the arrangement before action, the molecules indiflFerent, 
the shaded part representing the + or metallic or basic element or 
half; the white being the — or acid half. In line 2 we see the 
molecules polarized under the attraction of the zinc ; in line 3 the 
resulting discharge, the whole chain simultaneously breaking up 
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one atom of zinc forming a molecule of zinc snlphate ; and at the 
other end of the chain, the two atoms of hydrogen, which are 
equivalent to one of zinc, are set free, when they satisfy each 
ofiier's attractions, and together form a gaseous molecule of hydro- 
gen. This step being reached, polarization again takes place, the 
molecules makmg a semi-revolution, and resuming the position of 
line 2. It will be seen that this view of the action involves two 
exertions of force at each stage, first the mechanical semi-revolution 
of the molecules on their axes ; and, secondly, the overcoming the 
chemical attraction within the molecules ; this latter also involves 
two separate actions, the actual disruption, which occurs only as 
to one molecule of the chain, and the temporary disruption and 
re-forming of all the other molecules in each chain. This is indi- 
cated here because it presents itself, and because the more clearly 
these various principles are seen, the more thoroughly the subject 
will be mastered. These various actions cause the internal resist- 
ance of batteries, while the energy given up during the interchange 
of zinc for hydrogen in sulphuric acid is the source of the 
electromotive force. 

1 02. That this condition of polarization or strain tending to 
disruption really does occur in this case is manifest, because 
although actual disruption can only happen when the whole chain 
is composed of conducting materials, yet the tension which tends 
to produce it exists exactly as in the cases studied under static 
electricity. If the two wires are connected to a delicate electro- 
scope, the two plates will be found to exhibit electric tension 
exactly as if they were connected to a machine. This indicates 
the existence of the complete chain, the air or dielectric between 
the plates of the condenser being polarized ; connect the plates by 
a conductor, and discharge and current are produced. 

103. In all forms of galvanic generators there are a set of general 
principles involved which, once understood, explain the uses and 
values of each form. 

Electrical operations, like mechanical ones, consist of two 
distinct parts, (i) The generation or collection of energy from 
some source. (2) The application of that energy to effect the 
desired purpose, and this latter is divisible into two parts, that is 
to say, the conveying the energy to its work, in which process it is 
partially expended, and doing the actual work. Be the work we 
have to do what it may, one universal law governs all ; we must 
expend in doing it energy equivalent to the work and all the 
operations incidental to it ; under no circumstances will the work 
do, or help to do, itself; this may seem a mere truism, yet the want 
of understanding it costs this country many thousands every year. 
Economy, that is true practical worHng, consists in obtaining the 
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necessary energy at the lowest cost, and in avoiding all loss in 
applying it when obtained. 

Thus, in ordinary mechanics, it is necessary to select the cheapest 
fuel, the best furnaces and boilers, then to avoid loss of heat in the 
steam pipes, or undue friction in the engine and connected 
machinery : at every stage there is room for a wise understanding 
of principles, and a due application of them. Electrical operations 
are perfectly analogous and require similar attention. The battery 
or other motor represents the boiler with its fuel, the conducting 
wires replace the steam pipes, and the work to be done and appa- 
ratus for doing it are the analogue of the engine and the machinery 
it may drive ; while the steam itself, with its capacity for bearing 
pressure, and thus conveying the energy derived from the com- 
bustion of the fuel, strongly resembles the electric " current," with 
the various tensions which set it up and give it power. 

We are thus led to the three fundamental expressions employed 
in the laws of electricity known as Ohm's formulsB, viz. electro- 
motive force, resistance, and current. It is upon a clear under- 
standing of these, in a perfectly definite form in place of the 
confusion of the old vague terms ** quantity and intensity," that 
sound and economical working must be based. 

104. The explanation of these terms will be found §§ 198-204; 
at present we have only to resume the consideration of the general 
relations of matter and force at the point to which §13 had reached. 
The various relations then described are perfectly definite, and the 
greatest advance of modem science has been the doctrine of 
Correlation of Force, the understanding, that is, that these forces 
have definite values and are capable of mutual exchanges of equal 
values, just as we exchange notes for gold, silver, or copper coins 
of equal value. 

105. The form of energy which gives most definite ideas to the 
general mind is mechanical exertion, the lifting of a weight. 

The usual unit for measurement for mechanical energy in this 
country is the foot-pound, that is to say, the work expended in 
lifting a pound weight one foot against the force of gravity ; and 
as all the different forms of work or energy are interchangeable in 
definite or equivalent values, from this unit we can ascertain the 
corresponding value as heat or as electrical action, in a form more 
definite to most minds than the special units. Every conceivable 
action, therefore, may be expressed in foot-pounds ; so also every 
effort made, every action performed against any resistance, requires 
a definite expenditure of so many foot-pounds of energy, every 
chemical action either produces or absorbs its own definite value ; 
and it may be stated in broad terms that every act of chemical 
combination gives out energy, and every act of chemical decom- 
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position absorbs or req[iiires energy to be put into it. Tbns, when 
we burn any substance, we get energy given out as heat ; when we 
want to reduce or unburn a substance, as in obtaining a metal from 
its ore, we must put back that heat into it, and we must put back 
exactly the same heat as it would give up in burning. 

1 06. Combustion is the union with oxygen at a rapid rate, but 
in principle it is simply a chemical combination, and all combi- 
nations obey the same laws ; each individual combiuation gives out 
a definite or specific amount of energy, and to decompose that 
combination, exactly that same energy must be put back into the 
elements of the substance. This is what is effected by the chemical 
actions of the galvanic current. 

Carbon, when burnt in oxygen, gives per lb. 1 1,228,000 foot-lbs.; 
hydrogen, 47,887,000 ; and coal, which is a compound of these, has 
a similar theoretical value, of which, from the various sources of 
waste, only about pne-tenth appears available in the steam engine, 
and much less, again, in actual work done. Zinc burnt in oxygen 
gives per lb. about 1,845,000 foot-lbs. 

1 07. But if any real knowledge is desired we must dismiss poimds 
from our consideration, because we must go to nature for our 
knowledge, and nature employs no pound weights in her operations, 
she uses only atoms, molecules, and equival^its, as defined §§ 2-12, 
to which definitions we must now add individual exactness, that is 
to say, we must consider the quantity of matter which nature puts 
into each of her atoms, that is, the atomic weight and the valency 
(§ 6) of the atoms of each'element ; for the relation of electricity to 
matter, its passage through, and its effects upon, various substances 
are absolutely linked to, and wholly dependent upon, the atomic 
weights of the various substances, upon the valency of the atoms, 
and upon the coilbequent construction of the molecules of each 
distinct substance. (§ 9.) 

108. Gravitation acts upon matter according to its m^e mass, 
without relation to its nature ; or, more truly, weight, our measure 
of the quantity of matter, is due to gravitation ; but heat, electricity, 
and all the forces which act within matter rather than externally, 
have a selective power : they act differently on different forms of 
matter, and upon examination it is found that these forces act, not 
upon mere masses, but upon the atoms and molecules of which the 
masses are built up ; their actions are related to the atomic weights 
and the valency of the several atoms. Thus a pound weight of iron 
would require twice as much heat to raise it to a certain temperature 
as a pound of silver would, but equal quantities of heat would raise 
to the same temperature an atom of iron 56 and an atom of silver 
108. This relation is called the specific heat of substances, § 196. 

But when electricity passes through solutions of these two metals, 

G 2 
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an entirely different condition arises. It wonld require jnst twice 
as much current (or twice the time with equal current) to deposit 
56 of iron as it would 108 of silver: the reason is that the i atom of 
iron has two valencies, or stands chemically (in ferrous salts) in 
place of 2 atoms of hydrogen, while i atom of silver is equivalent 
to I of hydrogen. Thus it appears that heat is absorbed by matter 
in the ratio of its atomic weighty while electric current passes 
through matter in the ratio of its chemical valency. 

But matter has another relation to energy in the form called 
chemical affinity : in this aspect each order of combination of each 
kind of atom possesses its own energy, which bears no known 
relation to any others : this specific energy is a matter for experi- 
ment in each case (§ 253); but the energy given up in the act of 
combining (which may be measured either as heat or as electric 
action) bears an exact relation to what is called the affinity of the 
atoms forming that combination ; to break it up we must apply a 
force equal to that affinity, and this fact means simply the law 
already mentioned, that in order to separate the atoms we must 
give back to them exactly the energy they parted with when 
uniting. 

109. We may therefore conceive of substances as consisting of 
molecules built up of two parts, which are called radicals in 
chemistry and ions in Faraday's electrical nomenclature. There 
are many substances containing several radicals, but we are not 
concerned with them electrically, as only those substances which 
can form or break up into two radicals are electrolytes, or give 
passage to electric currents. These radicals may be similar atoms, 
as in metals, or they may be dissimilar atoms or radicals, as in salts: 
all that is to be attended to at present is the type or skeleton of 
matter as related to electricity, and the giving to tlus such a definite 
form as shall enable the actions to be understood. These two 
constituent radicals are variously named, as 
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Various substances act as either radical, according to what they are 
united with, but in the electric current the radicals belonging to 
the first column turn towards the n^ative fia*ce or plate,, and the 
second column towards the positive face or plate. 
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The two radicals are held together in a twofold manner : 

(r) By the valency of the radicals themselves: § 6. This con- 
stitates the several classes of monobasic, bibasic acids, <&c. 

(2) By the specific energy of the individual substance. 

Each of these bonds has a distinct electrical relation. The first 
governs what is called " quantity," and its actions ; it constitutes 
what has been called the " equivalent of electricity," § 253. The 
second governs the tension needed to enable the current to pass 
when decomposition has to be effected, and is the basis of the old 
ideas of intensity. A purely mechanical representation will fix 
these ideas, but it must be remembered that this alone is its object, 
not to give a material conception of actual molecules. 

Let us, then, typify the molecule as consisting of two parts held 
together by spiral springs ; the number of the springs corresponding 
to the valency of the radicals, and the strength of the springs 
corresponding to the specific energy of the particular compound. 
We shiaU thus get : 

Pig. 40. 
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But either the one or other of these single radicals may be replaced 
by separate atoms of single valency corresponding to one of Fig. 2 
or 3, as shown in Fig. 4. Thus Type i represents the xmion of 
single monad atoms, such as metallic silver, Ag.Ag., hydrochloric 
add, HCl, common salt, NaCl. Type 2 represents metallic copper, 
zinc, &c., and sulphates of those metals, CUSO4, ZnS04. By 
regarding the + radical as composed of two distinct monads, as in 
4 a, it represents the sulphate of sodium, Na2S04, sulphuric acid, 
H2SO4, and corresponding substances; or by regarding the ^radical 
as similarly divided, it includes the chlorides and nitrates of dyad 
metals, as zinc chloride, ZnClj. The same applies to all the other 
classes. 

no. The atomic weights are purely relative; they apply to 
proportions only, whether grains or tons ; but if we give them a 
fixed meaning these molecular types give us the most perfect 
possible unit of electric quantity and current. Let us consider the 
weight as taken in grains ; then taking hydrogen i grain and i 
valency as our base, we have the unit of quantity as that necessary 
to set free from combination i grain weight of hydrogen or i atom 
of any monad, or to do equivalent work in any other atom ; thus 
iron 56 grains, or zinc 65*2, would require two units of quantity 
to set them free, or would furnish two units themselves while 
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dissolving. To convert this into " current," time has to be taken 
into account, and for convenience of calculation I take ten houra 
Then we measure electric currents by i grain of hydrogen, or 
equivalent action in ten hours. This unit, from its source I call a 
^^chemic," and throughout this work this is what is meant, by a 
unit of current, while the term unit of any substance means the 
quantity equivalent to this current as shown Col. VI. of Table XIIL, 
§ 253, for elements, and more generally in Col. V. Table V., § 167. 
The convenience and importance of these units will be seeti in the 
facilities they give for estimating the work and cost of batteries. 

111. The galvanic cell must be regarded for some reasons simply 
as a section of the conductor conveying the current ; and as the first 
law of the circuit is that the " quantity," " current," or equivalent 
chemical action, is equal at every part of the circuit, the battery 
obeys this law. In each cell an electric equivalent of zinc is dis- 
solved by an equivalent of acid for every equivalent of metal depo- 
sited, or other work done which requires a " quantity " equal to 
that of one unit or chemic current, no matter whether the action be 
fast or slow. " Quantity," then, means merely the equivalent of 
chemical action — the passage of energy along one of the chains of 
affinity, § 109. By this means we can calculate the cost of every 
kind of chemical or other work, knowing the rate of current to be 
maintained, and ascertaining the. electromotive force needed to 
maintain it under the given conditions. For this purpose I have 
drawn up Table V., § j 67, which is used in the calculations relative 
to the different cells. 

112. The force generated by a chemical action depending on the 
degree of the affinity at work in that action, that generating sub- 
stance is best which has the greatest attraction for the radical of 
the acid, but practical considerations limit us to iron and zinc as 
the cheapest ; both, however, have the drawback that they maintain 
their action whether we want the force they can give us or no ; but 
pure zinc is, however, very slightly acted on, except when the con- 
ducting circuit is closed, while ordinary zinc is continuously dis- 
solved. The reason of this difference is by no means clearly known, 
though it is usually attributed to the presence of foreign metals, 
setting up little local circuits ; and, therefore, this waste action, 
which contributes nothing towards the generation of current, is 
called " local action." It has been discovered that common zinc, 
when amalgamated with mercury, is not much acted on, and this 
seems to render this explanation somewhat doubtful. However, a 
well-amalgamated plate is scarcely acted on in dilute sulphuric 
acid, but the presence of nitric acid, or metallic salts, entirely does 
away with the protection, which appears to depend chiefly on the 
adhesion of a film of hydrogen gas to the surf^e, which prevents 
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contact with the liquid. When the circuit is defied the hydrogen 
is transferred to the negative plate, and the protection is removed, 
while the conditions of discharge bring fresh actions into play. 
Amalgamation also renders the zinc a better sonrce of electricity, 
as it is more positive than ordinary metal. Zinc should always be 
well amalgamated for use in cells with acids ; it is of less conse- 
quence in presence of saline solutions, and in Darnell's cells it is a 
disadvantage, § 131. 

113. Amalgamation. — Care should be taken to use only pure 
mercury ; much of that sold contains lead and tin, which are mis- 
chievous. The mercury should be kept for some time in a bottle, 
with dilute nitric acid over it, and occasionally shaken up. To 
amalgamate zinc, wash it £rst with strong soda, to remove grease ; 
then dip it in a vessel of water containing one-tenth of sulphuric 
acid, and as soon as strong action takes place transfer it to a dish 
(such as a soup plate) ; pour mercury over it, and rub it well till 
a bright silver-like film forms ; then set it up to drain on edge, and 
before use rub off any globules which are set free. Whenever the 
zinc shows a grey granular surface (or rather before this) brush it 
well and reamalgamate, remembering that saving of mercury is no 
economy, and free use of it no waste — for it may all be recovered 
with a little care. Keep a convenient-sized jar or vessel solely for 
washing zincs in, and brush into this the dirty grey powder which 
forms and is an amalgam of mercury with zinc, lead, tin, &c., and 
forms roughnesses which reduce the protection of an^algamation. 
This washing should be done whenever a plate is removed, and 
never less than once a day if in regular use ; the fibre brushes sold 
at 3d. and ^d. as coarse nail-brushes are excellent for these pur- 
poses, but of course must not be left soaking with acids. Let the 
powder collect for a time and then transfer it to a bottle, in which 
wash it with sulphuric acid first, and then with dilute nitric acid, and 
you will recover the mercury ; or the dried powder may be mixed 
with a little salt and distilled over from an iron retort into water. 

114. Boiled zinc should always be used in preference to cast. 
The latter is very hard to amalgamate, and has less electromotive 
power, but for rods for use in porous jars, and particularly with 
saline solutions, cast zinc is very commonly used. In this case, 
great care should be taken to use good zinc cuttings, removing any 
parts with solder on them, and using a little nitre as a flux, which 
will remove a portion of the foreign metals. 

Boiled sheet zinc, from one-sixteenth to a quarter-inch thick, 
suitable for cylinders and plates, costs about 4^. per pound. The 
simplest way to cut it to size is to scratch a groove with a steel 
point, such as a bradawl ; run first acid solution, and then mercury 
along this groove, and allow it to penetrate ; then repeat the pro- 
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cess on the other side, when the metal is easily broken ; it may 
also be cut with a handsaw. Zinc possesses a peculiar property of 
softening with a moderate heat, so that hard and brittle as the 
metal is, it can easily be bent up into small cylinders, if held in 
front of a good fire till too hot to handle with the naked hand, and 
then bent round a piece of wood or metaL 

115. Sulphuric Acid. — This is the most important excitant used 
in ordinary batteries, and as it varies very much in quality and 
strength, it is desirable that its properties should be understood. 
Keal O.V. oil of vitriol has a specific gravity of i • 845, and contains 
about 99 per cent, of the true acid (62804) ; it is of a clear colour, 
and has an oily appearance : this is the acid always meant when 
sulphuric acid is spoken of. Brown oil of vitriol is the ordinary 
product of the chambers, or this boiled down in lead pans, and 
contains variable quantities of acid. This is a question of price 
only, but this acid often contains impurities of serious consequence. 

Brown colour may be due to dissolved organic matter, straw, &c., 
and is of no moment. 

Arsenic is often present, and must be strictly avoided, as it unites 
with the hydrogen given off, forming a deadly poison when strong, 
and being in any case injurious to health. It is detected by diluting 
the acid, and passing a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen ; arsenic 
forms a yellow precipitate. Another plan is to put the dilute acid 
in a flask with scrap zinc, closing the flask with a cork in which is 
fitted a small glass tube bent at right angles ; a Bunsen's gas-burner 
or spirit lamp is so placed as to make a part of this tube red hot ; 
the gas carries off the arsenic and deposits it as a black film in the 
neighbourhood of this spot. 

Lead is often present as sulphate, and must be carefully removed, 
or it will deposit on the negative metal ; it is only necessary to 
dilute the acid in a separate vessel, allow it to cool, and filter it off 
before use. 

Nitroua add is often present and wastes the zinc, by destroying 
the hydrogen film, but is otherwise of no consequence. It is de- 
tected by mixing the acid in a test tube with two or three parts 
water ; when cool drop in a crystal of sulphate of iron ; if, as it 
dissolves, a brown colour is produced, there is nitrous acid present. 

The strength of acid used in batteries may vary from one- 
twentieth to one-tenth by measure of acid to water. 

Table IT. — Specific Gbavity op Sulphuric Acid. 

One-twentieth i'o55 .. 70 per cent. 1*598 

One-tenth I'ico .. 80 „ 1*708 

Onc-third 1*259 •• 9° »» 1*807 

50 per cent 1*388 .. 100 „ 1*846 

60 „ 1*486 
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The third line is that strength which has least resistance, and 
may be nsed in voltameters ; all the following lines are percentages 
by weight. Very strong acid cannot be used in batteries, as there 
must bo at least water enough to dissolve the sulphate of zinc as 
formed. A good solution is made by mixing i part by bulk with 
lo of water, which should be soft, as water containing lime is apt 
to form a deposit on the metal surfaces ; if hard, it should be 
boiled before use. loo grains by measure of such a solution will 
dissolve about ii^ grains of commercial zinc ; but it is bad economy 
to nearly saturate the acid, particularly if several cells are com- 
bined in series, as zinc is then pretty sure to be deposited on the 
lower part of the negative plate, which is thus destroyed for the 
time, and from which, as the zinc is pure, it is a troublesome pro- 
cess to dissolve it. But, allowing for impurity in zinc, local action, 
and a due proportion, or about one-fifth of free acid left, one pint of 
this solution would dissolve about if oz. of zinc. We may thus 
calculate the work a cell is capable of doing as about equal for each 
pint of solution to 24 equivalents or units, and the cost per unit of 
the single acid cells (line 27, Table V.) '0438 of a penny, taking 
amalgamated zinc at 6d, per lb. 

116. As a general rule cells are used which are too small, and 
Httle regard is paid in proportioning them to their work ; this is 
no doubt due chiefly to a want of consideration of cause and effect, 
and to the work being seldom regarded as a definite quantity. It 
is impossible for a small cell to work regularly, because the liquid 
rapidly changes its nature. In double liquid cells care should be 
taken that the two are so proportioned as to contain the relative 
quantities of the two liquids required for the work to be done, so 
that neither is wasted ; and Table V. will show what these quantities 
are. In some cases, for practical reasons, it is best for the elements 
to be in the form of plates, but in many cells they are cylinders ; 
and then the question arises, which should be the outer one, the 
zinc or the negative ? This question may be put in another form : 
if the plates differ in size, which should be largest ? This has 
been a good deal discussed, owing to consideration being directed 
to only a portion of the subject. There are two good reasons why 
the negative metals should be largest, (i) The zinc is subject to 
local action, or waste, which contributes nothing to the work, and 
therefore its size should be reduced to just that amount which is 
requisite to maintain the current required. (2) The negative plate 
is subject to "polarization" or deposit of hydrogen upon it, and 
should therefore be as large as possible. 

After a great many trials, I have come to the conclusion that 
the best arrangement is one in which the negative element is a 
cylinder fixed within the containing vessel, in &e middle of which 
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the zinc at once, and also keeps up its amalgamation : a bar shonld 
be provided in the upper part of the cell for the zinc to lean 
against. Each zinc, for regular working, should be in the form of 
at least two plates ; one of them can then be removed and replaced 
by a fresh plate without deranging the work going on. 

Substitutes for silver have often been proposed, as copper, lead, 
and an alloy of lead, tin, and antimony ; they are all wretchedly 
bad economy, and it should be remembered that the silver, even if 
a little costly at first, has an intrinsic value of its own, even when 
worn out. Boiled silver can be obtained ready platinized, or ordi- 
nary thin sheet can be lightly roughed with fine glass-paper, or by 
dipping in nitric acid, and the platinum deposited on it thus. 
Insert in a vessel with dilute acid, and connect it by a wire to a 
small slip of zinc in a porous vessel in the same acid; in fact, 
mount it as a battery, but exposing at first only a mere touch of 
the zinc to the liquid ; drop in a few drops of platinic chloride, and 
stir ; gradually a faint colour forms on the silver ; add more plati- 
num salt, and increase the zinc surface ; and after a good adherent 
coat is formed, gradually increase the action till &e surface is 
fairly covered with a black coating, which touch as little as pos- 
sible. The platinum solution is niade by dissolving scraps of thin 
platinum in a mixture of two parts of hydrochloric and one of 
nitric acids; the solution is very slow, and is best effected in a 
flask with a long neck, in which is inserted a test tube filled with 
water, and stood by in a warm place ; it is not necessary to drive 
off acid or to crystallize for this use, as the free acids are of no 
consequence. 

Even this cell, however, it will be seen §§ 262 and 267, rapidly 
fails in power, if worked with a full current, owing to adhesion of 
hydrogen. 

122. Carbon and Zinc. — ^Mr. Walker suggested the use of 
graphite plates, and has used them in batteries for telegraphic 
purposes ; it has^also been platinized, which increases its power. 
Owing to the greater resistance of carbon and its power of con- 
densing hydrogen, this combination gives a lower current than a 
silver plate of the same size, and has various inconveniences which 
render it less economical in the end than silver. See § 145. 

123. The usual form of any of these single liquid cells is that 
described for the Smee § 121, but except for the cost of the larger 
negative it is more advantageous to make this a cylinder as large 
as the jar will contain. For ordinary or occasional purposes the 
best mode of construction is to use a jar or a wide-mouthed bottle, 
and place the negative element in it as a fixed cylinder with wires 
coming from it to support it, which should be well covered with 
guttapercha or cement (§ 1 30), and to these a binding screw should 
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be fixed. The opening Bhonld then be closed with a piece of wood 
prepared by well baking and soaking with melted paraffin ; in the 
middle should be a hole which will just permit the zinc plate or 
rod to be passed in when required ; at other times this opening can 
be stopped to prevent evaporation. 

1 24. A similar arrangement can also be made with a porous jar 
secured in the top, and this may contain a saline solution to 
diminish action on the zinc. In this case, there must be provided 
an opening in the top, outside the porous jar, for the purpose of 
changing ihe liquid and allowing gas to escape. K the part of the 
porous jar above the liquid be well stopped with paraffin, § 128 
(or if merely a glass tube passes down to below the surface of the 
liquid), the cell in this form becomes an admirable voltameter, 
if a small tube is fixed in the top to which a caoutchouc tube can 
be added to carry the gas away to be measured. This construction 
is available also for use with a second liquid in contact with the 
negative plate, as the similar form described § 145 is available for 
use as a single liquid cell. 

125. Odds-^ind-ends Cell. — Smee proposed what he called an 
" odds-and-ends " cell, composed of a jar in which a quantity of 
mercury was placed with scraps of zinc : broken plates, even raw 
spelter might be used by floating them in the mercury ; a plate of 
platinized silver was then suspended in the jar and the acid solution 
added. This has been tried by many, but for many reasons has seldom 
given satisfaction. It is, however, well suited to operations requiring 
a oontinued current, as the chief objection is the great local action, 
especially when so constructed that platinum can fall on the zinc and 
mercury. The following modification, however, will be found useful 
for working up scrap zinc, as it can be inserted in the liquid just 
while required. Take a vessel, such as an old porous jar, and 
pierce its walls with holes, or make one of guttapercha, which is 
stronger ; the lowest inch or so is not perforated, as it is to contain 
mercury, to the bottom of which is plunged a stout copper wire, 
amalgamated at its end, but covered everywhere else with gutta- 
percha, and cemented to the side of the vessel, reaching to its top, 
where it is to be soldered to a binding screw which is the zinc 
connection. All the rest of the surface is pierced with as many holes 
as possible, consistently with strength, to allow free circulation of 
liquid. It is then filled up with pieces of zinc, amalgamated and 
in as close contact as may be ; the whole acts and is used just as if 
it were an ordinary plate. The mercury is subject to little waste, 
but now and then &e whole should be removed, well shaken up 
together, and repacked, and at times the mercury as it becomes 
charged with metals should be filtered by squeezing through a wet 
chamois leather, the residue being preserved and added to the 
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collection doBcribed § 113. This zinc cell may be used either in 
any form of single acid cell, or in a Daniell or other cell, within a 
porous jar. 

A porous cell similarly fitted and either with or without the holes, 
containing mercury in the bottom, may also be used in the bottle 
form described §124; this allows all the connections of a battery 
to be arranged, and action set up at any moment by placing the 
loose zincs in the mercury ; if desired, all the zincs can be attached 
or hung to a frame or bar, suspended over the battery and lowered 
all at once into their cells. 

The cost of such a cell working with zinc, worth at most ^d, 
per lb., would be at most '0284 of a penny per unit. For opera- 
tions on a large scale, perhaps the best form is a cell like Fig. 42, 
§ 130, one side charged with zinc sulphate, having a layer of 
mercury at the bottom for the scrap zinc, the other containing 
the silver plate and acid. 

126. All the combinations described so far have two faults, 
(i) Weakness. Owing to the force being largely absorbed by the 
escaping hydrogen, their electromotive force is low, and any large 
resistance greatly reduces the current they can yield. (2) Want of 
Constancy. As shown by the rapid fall in the experiments, § 166, 
though this is in great degree overcome by largely increasing the 
negative surface. Constancy is a term frequently misunderstood ; 
it does not imply that a cell shall work for a long time, as that 
depends mainly on its size and the quantity of excitant supplied to 
it; constancy means the furnishing of a steady equal current 
during the time for which the cell is at work. 

127. Two Liquid Cells. — For many purposes, constancy is 
essential, and it is desirable in all, hence continual efforts have 
been made to overcome these two defects, and with considerable 
success, though a really constant battery has yet to be discovered, 
notwithstanding the praises bestowed by manufacturers and patentees 
on several forms. As yet approximate constancy is only to be ob- 
tained by the use of two agents, one acting on the zinc, the other 
absorbing the hydrogen at the negative plate, and the success is 
greater just in proportion to the degree in which this negative plate 
and liquid can be kept in their normal condition, or at least, in an 
unchanged relation to conductivity and chemical action. Hence 
they all require a separating medium, as to which a few practical 
observations will be of value. 

128. Porous Jars. — At first, animal membranes, bladders, ox 
gullets, <&c., were employed. In some cases good paper is useful. 
In experiments requiring great resistance, glass tubes plugged with 
plaster of Paris, or even clay, are employed ; for small experiments, 
or for platinizing silver, the bowl of a tobacco pipe may be used. 
For practical purposes, however, unglazed earthenware is the only 
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material of any service, and it is now to be obtained in any form and 
size. There are many qualities, and they must be adapted to the 
special purpose. These porous jars act only by the liquid they 
absorb, and as they very greatly reduce the area of liquid through 
which the action takes place, of course they greatly increase the 
internal resistance, and diminish the action (§ 232) ; on the other 
hand, there is no possibility of preventing some mixture of the two 
solutions thus separated, and this causes waste by local action 
besides affecting the regularity of the actions. Hence for long- 
sustained action a thick and close-grained jar must be used, while 
an open and more porous one suits best for short periods and slarong 
action. The most porous ones are of a red colour and soft material, 
the finest and most enduring are close-grained and white ; a good 
material is soft and may be scraped with a knife. The best test is 
to fill them with water and see how long it is before it forms a dew 
on the outer surface, if it runs off the jar is not fit for use. It is 
a great improvement to render the bottom, and still more the part 
which is to remain above the liquid, non-absorbent. If this is not 
done the salts rise up, effloresce, crystallize, and disintegrate the 
jar. For the same reason jars taken out of the liquids must not 
be permitted to dry, but should be kept soaking in water to prevent 
their destruction. This is of particular importance with jars used 
for the Danieirs cell, as they are very apt to get nodules of copper 
deposited on them wherever the zinc has touched the inner surface, 
and particularly at the bottom, where drops of mercury or flakes of 
zinc fall, and then the cell is very soon rendered worthless ; if this 
occurs, the spot of metal should have some cement or guttapercha 
laid over it, so as to render it non-conducting. Some porous jars 
are glazed at the upper part ; when this is not the case they should 
be rendered non-absorbent by standing in a thin layer of paraffin 
kept just above its melting point, till this has been soaked up as 
far as is required. 

1 29. The Daniell's Cell.— This, the first devised improvement, 
is also the most successful attempt to obtain constancy. To it also 
we owe the discovery of the electrotype process, and all it has 
grown into. Its principle is, that copper, as the negative metal, is 
surrounded by a solution of a salt of copper, which is reduced ; 
instead of hydrogen, copper is set free, and it is deposited on the 
negative surface, which is thus kept constantly renewed. The acid 
of the salt is transferred by electrolysis to the positive metal, through 
the porous medium, hence if a fresh supply of the salt is added 
to the solution to replace that removed, this part of the arrange- 
ment remains constantly in the same condition ; but still absolute 
constancy cannot be obtained, because as the zinc dissolves, the 
solution belonging to it becomes less active and less conducting. 
The great drawback to this cell is that the copper salt passes by 
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atdomote into the zinc solution, and acts on the zinc where the 
copper is deposited, and causes great waste by setting ap local 
actions. It is to dimiuish this Uiat a great variety of forms have 
been saggestod, known by the names of the prop<»ers and patentees, 
some of which are described below, A pltui I have fotind to 
answer with large cells for long-continued esperiments in which 
constancy was important, is to nse a larger porous jar oatside the 
zinc one, filling the space between them with a strong solution of 
zinc sulphate, and some zinc cuttings to decompose any copper 
salt entering ; the inner cell is thus kept nearly free, but of course 
the internal resistance is somewhat increased. The ordinary form 
of theDaniell is shown Fig. 41, 
Fio- *1- a the copper vessel fitted with a 

reservoir 6 for the crystals, c 
the porous cell, d the zinc rod 
suspended in it by a bar pass- 
mg through it. The part of the 
copper cylinder within the re- 
servoir is of course perforated. 
Modes of construction may be 
varied to any extent.. Thus 
instead of a copper containing 
vessel, a glass or earthen jar 
may be used with a cylinder of 
sbeet copper, or such a jar may 
be covered inside nitb a film 1^ 
1 was, blackleadod, and the de- 
I posited oopper will form its 
: own Bur&ce, but the first is the 
best plan, especially as the sul- 
phate of copper has a great 
tendency to climb up glass sur&ces, on which it crystallizes and 
finds its way by degrees to the outside. 

130. Instead of cylinders, flat plates may be used in a vessel 
across which a plate of porous material is fixed, and this form has 
several advantages, among others it is easy to make the cell itself 
serve as a depositing vessel by using models, seals, &a., in fact any 
ol^ect we w^ to copy, as the negative sur&ce, by snspending 
these to a rod which forms the 4- pole of the battery. This is in 
&ct what is called the single-cell procera of electrotyping. In this 
case the cell is best made of wood, lined with a ruinous cemeut ; 
guttapercha may be used, but has the disadvautage of facilitating 
ibo creeping process of acids and salts, which is troublesome and 
messy, beeides causing loss of power by establishing paths by 
which the force escapes. Four parts resin melted with one of gntta- 
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{Kroba, and a Eonall quantity of boiled oil, answers perfectly ; the 
fvood Bboald be perfectly diy and warm when it is applied.* Snch 
an apparatus is shown in Fig. 43 ; a £ is the box divided by the 
porotu partition d; c is a place for holding the cTyataU ; e and / 
are two bars of metal, to whicb are hung flie objects to be copied 
and the zinc plate, and eacb is fitted with the necessary binding 
screw. The bars being movable, it is easy to regelate the dis- 
tances, and so to control the action, by altering the internal resistance. 




This apparatus answers admirably for a voltameter by using a 
light copper plate and weighing it after the conclusion of an 
eiperiment. (§ 190.) 

Instead of a fixed poroas partition a flat porons cell may be 
naed to oontaiu the zincs, so as to have copper on both sides. In 
this and in ether cases a convenient connection to the zincs is a bar 
of wood crossing the cell with a deep channel in it to contain 
meronry or a row of mercury cups let in it, all connected by stout 
copper wires to a binding screw at the end of the bar ; the zincs 
have a stout copper wire soldered to or cast in the upper end, and 
this is bent over so as to dip in the merctuy, and allow the zinc to 
be instantly removed and exchanged. 

The Daniell cell will serve as an approximate measiirer of 
current by the solution of the ciystals. As these contain one- 
fbnrtb their weight of copper the quantity needed for a given work 
is easily calculated, and if this is put in the reservoir, when dissolved 
it will indicate the completion of the work ; for instance, if we 

* A eimiUr cement with b larger proportion of gnttaperchR aaj be used for 
covering wires, first heating them ed ■£ tp ensure sdhwenoe ; for this pnrpose it 
shanld be run into sticks. 
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desire to deposit a plate of copper of a certain weight, when about 
four times that weight of crystals is dissolved the proper deposit 
wiU be made ; any kind of work may be eimilarly reckoned by 
means of the Equivalent system and Chemic umt of current. 

Many of the telegraph lines are worked by Daniell's cells, fitted 
with plates in cells, either divided by a fixed plate or the zinc con- 
tained in a flat cell, only the side of which facing the copper is left 
porous, the others being smeared with tallow, <&c., to diminish 
endosmose. Several of these are mounted in one box, provided 
with binding screws for making the necessary connections. 

Instead of a porous plate dividing the cell permanently into two 
parts a row of common porous cells may be used, so that the zinc 
may be partially removed for cleaning, &c., one at a time, without 
much affecting the current; such cells may also be distributed 
about among a number of plates or objects, in order to secure 
equal distribution of the action. 

131. The fluid surrounding the zinc may be the usual acid, or 
where rapid action is not needed, common salt, or sal ammoniac, and 
other substances are used, or for telegraph purposes, pure water ; 
in these cases the zinc need not be amalgamated, which has this 
advantage, that any copper reduced on it does not combine, but 
causes less local action, and is more easily removed, by means of a 
hard brush. The local action in this case is only that due to this 
endosmotic salt, but when acid is used a much greater waste is 
caused, as the copper on the zinc sets up local circuits, and causes 
the acid also to act upon the zinc; it is also more dif&cult to 
remove the copper as the reduced metal is fixed by the mercury. 
The best solution to use when constancy is desired is a haK satu- 
rated one of sulphate of zinc, which is kept in proper condition by 
occasionally removing a little and replacing with water. When 
a battery is required only at intervals, the zinc solution should be 
emptied into a jar with a few scraps of zinc to reduce any copper ; 
excess of zinc should not be added, as zinc has the little known 
property of acting upon its own sulphate and producing an in- 
soluble basic salt, which however redissolves on heating with a 
little free sulphuric acid. 

132. The theory of the action of the sulphate of copper cell is 
easily explained as an extension of that shown Fig. 39, § loi. 
If we consider the two molecules to the right of the porous 
partition to be sulphate of copper, 



We have, 

o 

polarized -9 
breaking up 



H2SO4, H2SO4 

soJ^,'so^2 

ZnSO^, H^O^, 



CUSO4, CUSO4, 
80^ SO*Cu 
H^SO^ CiisOS Cu 
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The last line shows that what occurs is that an atom of zinc is 
taken up and one of copper displaced, that the source of the force 
is simply the difference between the affinity of siQphuric radical for 
zinc and copper ; the acid serves only as a conductor, as it will be 
seen that there is the same quantity after action as before ; the force 
yielded is equivalent to the heat zinc would give while precipi- 
tating copper firom its sulphate, and is really the difference between 
the internal force necessary to the existence of sulphate of copper, 
and that bound or latent in sulphate of zinc. It is probable also 
that it is only at the last molecule that copper sulphate forms part 
of the circuit if there is free acid present, but that does not affect 
the principle, which explains the action more comprehensively than 
the idea that water, or even acid, is decomposed, and completes the 
circuit, while the nascent hydrogen merely reduces the copper 
chemically. (See also Fig. 68, § 281.) 

133. This form has been folly examined because of its import- 
ance, both practical and theoretical, and it only remains now to 
show the cost of its working. In this instance, this is shown in 
full detail, and will serve to show how the cost of the other forms 
has been arrived at in Table YI. § 168. 

The local action will depend on the quality of the porous vessel, 
rate of working, &c., but we may allow 5 per cent- We have then 
per unit, by Table V. § 167, 

Line 24 Zinc unamalgamated '0195 

„ 9 Copper Sulphate '0900 

Local action .. ., '0055 

•1150 
„ 8 Copper -0566 

of a penny .. '0584 

This assumes that zinc sulphate is used in the zinc cell and 
costs nothing, it being a product of the working. The reduced 
copper is taken at the common value, but if it is deposited in 
useful forms the actual cost of the cell will be reduced to nothing 
in many cases. 

134. MEiDENaEB Cell. — This is a modified Daniell with the 
copper cylinder inside and a reservoir of crystals in a flask, as 
there is no capacity for it in the cell. The flask is closed with a 
perforated cork, fitted with a glass tube, which dips below the 
surface of liquid in the cell, and keeps up the supply on the 
principle of the bird fountain. Such a cell furnishes a small 
constant current for a great length of time, but is of course liable 

• H 2 
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to great local action anlesB the work ib regnlar and adjofited to the 

rate of aolntion of the salt. 




135. A Bunilar arrangement is sometimeB need without a poronB 
c«ll, and with the copper arranged as a flat plate at the bottom of 
the jar ; the principle ia that the dense eolation of the copper salt 
flows slowly est and spreads over the copper in a thin film which 
is rednced before it rises, provided the rate of flow is jnst balanced 
to the work of the cell. For this purpose a fonnel filled with 
crystals may be used in place of the flask and a loose cover need to 
prevent too great evaporation: the zinc may be a ring or plate 
suspended in the liquid at a height such as to remove it &om too 
ready access of the oopper salt. This is of course a modification 
of the principle of the Gravity Battery, § 157. 

1 56. Thb Minotto has been much landed ; it consists of a jar, 
at the bottom of which is a copper plate, fitted with a wire, this is 
covered with an inch of crushed sulphate of copper, and this again 
with a layer of silver sand which is to act as the porons division. 
Some use sawdust instead of sand, others paper pnlp, or felt, and 
each of these gives the name of its proposer or patentee, to what 
is a mere form of the Daniell, and all are liable to its defects ; they 
are nse^ for some purposes in which a great internal resistance is 
not an objection, but the copper inevitably finds its way to the 
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137. Callaud's Gravity Cell resembles these last in form, but 
trusts only to the greater specific gravity of the solution of copper 
sulphate and its slow solubility, to protect the zinc. The bottom 
of the jar is covered with a sheet of copper fitted with a wire con- 
ductor, upon this is laid a stratum of crystals of copper sulphate, 
which should be large if a small current is wanted, small when 
much work is to be done ; the zinc plate is suspended above and 
the jar charged with water, or a weak solution of sulphate of zinc ; 
it must of course be placed where subject to no vibrations or dis- 
turbance, and has been much used on account of its inexpensive 
construction in the telegraphs, especially in France and America, 
but has been little used for other purposes. 

138. Spibal Battery. — A form of the gravity battery has been 
patented lately which claims as its principle the separation of 
different liquids by means of a kind of repulsion set up by the 
electric current. The negative element consists of a stout wire 
wound in a flat helix, which occupies a position about the middle 
of the vessel, the wire then descends from the middle of this, 
either in a straight line or a spiral, and forms another helix 
spreading over the bottom of the vessel, from which it rises in a 
guttapercha tube to the top of the vessel, terminating with a 
binding screw. A tube or funnel may occupy the middle of the 
vessel and contain a supply of crystals, and the zinc is a plate 
suspended in the upper part ; it is claimed that the copper salt will 
not rise above the copper spiral. A similar arrangement is used 
with a current passed into it as a separator of liquids. All the 
turns of the wire are to be in the same direction, so that all the 
parts of the current are parallel. 

139. The next great class of generators includes those which 
employ at the negative plate some substance containing oxygen in 
a state to be readily given up. The ingenuity of inventors has 
been much exercised in devising variations of (i ) the negative plate, 
(2) the oxidizing agent, this latter being either liquid or solid. 
The principles and qualities of the many different forms will be 
much better understood by keeping this classification in view, 
than by a mere description of particular forms. 

1 40. Grove's Cell. — This was the first devised, and is for many 
purposes the best of its class ; the negative is platinum, which is 
usually employed too thin in order to save in first cost ; the form 
is not essential, but it is usually a flat plate, which ought to be 
corrugated vertically as this enables a large surface to be exposed 
and makes the plate stiff; this is placed in a narrow flat porous 
vessel to contain the excitant, nitric acid, in quantity suited to the 
work. The zinc may be a couple of plates, or a single plate bent 
80 as to surround the porous jar at a distance of fths of an inch. 



Fig. 44 shove this cell in section, and will aerve for many of its 

modifications. 





141. Bun8En's Cell is the Bamc, with some form of grftphite, 
osnally gas catboti, employed in place of the platinum of Grove's. 
It also may be in the form of ft plate, bnt is more commonly a 
solid block in a cylindrical porona jar, as in Fig. 45, which will 
serve as the type of the circular forms. 

142. Cabbonb, — The employment of carbon is attended with 
some difBcultiea which call for attention. Carbon is one of the 
most remarkable of the elements, possessing what is called " allo- 
tropio " forms, § B, in which, though chemically the same thing, its 
physical properties are difEerent, with different rolatioiis to heat, 
el^ricity, and light ; such varieties are the diamond, charcoal, 
and graphite. It is this latter which is nsefiit in electricity, either 
in its nattiT&l form of pitunbago or blacklead, or the artificial 
deposit of gas carbon. It must be clearly understood that this 
substance is not coke ; coke is the solid residue left after distiUiug 
coal ; the graphite comes from the gas, the rich hydrooarbona of 
which are decomposed by contact with the heated retort, on which 
tbey form a shell ; it is, in &ct, a great nnisance to the gae maker, 
as it arises from the deetmction of the richest gas, injures the 
retorts and wastes the heat; in the gas works it is called ''sonrfing." 
The densest and hardest is the best for electrical nse ; it ahonld be 
almost non-absorbent, and ring like a metal when strack, and have 
a clear grey colour, not black. It is rather costly when good, 
because of iJie great difficulty of working it. 

The best mode of cutting carbon is that employed by stone- 
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cntters, by means of a piece of iion, sharp silyer sand, and water ; 
important elements of the process are time and labour, for the 
material, if good, is very haid to work. 

143. The chief difficulty with carbon is making the connection 
with it ; this is commonly done by simply fixing a clamp on it, in 
which case a piece of platinmn ought to be interposed between the 
two surfaces. A better plan is to deposit copper on the upper part, 
and then solder the connection to it, as this gives continuous 
circuit ; the copper takes on it just as it would on a metal. There 
is one drawback to this, the same in fact which requires the 
platinum interposed in the first plan ; the acid both creeps up the 
surface and soaks into the substance, and then acts on the copper 
and destroys the connection. The following plan, however, I have 
found a perfect protection against this. Heat tiie end of the carbon, 
and touch the part just beyond where the copper is to extend to 
(which should be about half an inch from the end) with a piece of 
paraffin, taking care it does not run up the part to be deposited 
on ; should it do so, it may, however, be driven off by strong heat ; 
when cold, cut a few scores in the surface to give a hold to the 
copper, and drill a hole through, in which fix firmly a copper wire 
projecting on each side ; now, with a warm iron, spread a good 
film of paraffin from the line of the intended coppering as far 
down the carbon as the part to be immersed in the liquid of the 
battery when working. Connect a wire to the carbon by a screw 
clamp, and insert in a copper solution, arranging at first for a quick 
deposit to prevent entrance of moisture into die pores of the carbon. 
When a good deposit is made, drill a few holes right through 
copper and carbon, soak in water to remove any absorbed copper 
salt, and dry it thoroughly. Now tin the part to which the binding 
screw or connecting wire is to be soldered, and stand the carbon 
with its coppered part in a vessel of melted paraffin, just as 
described § 128, tiU its upper part is well saturated, the holes 
being intended to ensure this. When the connection is soldered a 
coating of paraffin may be spread with an iron over the copper, 
and all parts of the carbon not intended to be acted on by the 
liquid. No cement is of any use for this purpose, paraffin alone 
resists powerful oxidants, such as nitric acid, and it is equally a 
protective against caustic alkalies. 

144. Artificial Carbons. — Plates or blocks may be built up 
from powdered graphite mixed up with coal tar or strong rice 
paste, into a stiff dough, which should be dried, heated, then 
packed in powdered carbon in a closed vessel and heated to clear 
red for some time. When cool they should be soaked in strong 
syrup of sugar or treacle, again dried and treated as before : this 
process must be repeated until the carbon is perfectly dense and 
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strong. In this way are made cylindrical vessels, left somewhat 
porous to hold the acid and act the twofold part of porous jar and 
negative plate; many of the plates and blocks in batteries of 
French make are thus made, and work fairly well, but under some 
chemical reagents they break up. 

Battery plates, &c., are also made of plumbago crucible material, 
but this soon disintegrates. Faure's Battery is made of this material 
in exactly the form of a ginger-beer bottle, this contains the acid 
under a pressure caused by the gases given off, which are retained 
by means of a graphite stopper ground in, which also serves for 
the connection of the cell, being fitted with a binding screw. 

145. Composite Gbaphite Battebt. — A very convenient cell 
may be built up on the system described § 124. In the middle 
of a jar stand a porous cell, and outside this, one or more strips of 
carbon prepared as § 143 : then pack the space well with pieces of 
broken graphite, cover with a ring of wood or pasteboard prepared 
with parafi&n, with apertures cut in it for the carbons to pass 
through, and fitted with a large tube for supply of liquid, and a 
smaller on the opposite side to allow air to enter and gas to escape : 
on the top of this run in any cement, such as resin and brickdust, 
to secure the whole. In this and in all cases where cement is 
intended to adhere to glass or earthenware, these should be first 
warmed up to a point just enough to melt the cement when rubbed 
over the surface. 

This cell may be used with any liquids, it does not polarize 
quickly on account of its large negative surface, therefore it is 
pretty constant, but it has considerable resistance owing to the 
imperfect conducting power of the carbon when thus merely in 
contact.* 

146. Ibon, &c. — Other materials have been employed, as lead or 
iron. Cast iron has been strongly advocated under the name of 
Callan's, or the Maynooth cell; a very few words will sum up 
their qualities. They are worthless. If anyone wishes to lose 
his temper and his money he can use an iron cell with every pro- 
spect of success. They waste the acid, which at some unexpected 
moment boils over; in fact they have every evil quality without 

* The conducting power of carbon is much below that of metals, and unlike 
them it rises with the temperature. Matthiessen gives the following values com- 
pared with silver as 100 : 

Purified Ceylon graphite .. 0*0693 

Gas coke 0*0386 

Bunsen's battery coke . . 0*0246 

It is sometimes used as a resistance measure, small glass tubes being filled with 
powdered graphite. Mr. Phillips has likewise devised a measure for very high 
resistances, made by drawing lead-pencil lines upon ebonite and other suitable 
surfaces. 
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one redeeming point. The force is only three-fourths of carbon, 
so it requires four of them to give a current equal to that of three 
Grove's and Bunsen's ; and as the iron is acted upon, this, and the 
equivalent of the costly nitric acid, is wasted. 

147. It is difficult to state exactly the reactions which take 
place in the nitric acid cell, as they are continually varying with 
the strength of the acid. HNOg may lose one atom of oxygen, 
becoming HNO2 nitrous acid, under two units of action which 
provide Hg to form HgO water : but one atom of hydrogen is 
equally able to take up one of oxygen together with the hydrogen 
of the acid ; thus HNO3 -f H becomes H2O + NO2 ; or the same 
reaction taking place with the residue (nitrous acid) of the first 
case, HNO2 + H becomes H2O + NO. In each of these cases the 
work done electrically, by one atom of acid would be different. 
The principal action which really occurs is the first and third com- 
bined, HNO3 + H3 becoming 2H2O + NO, and according to this, 
one atom of nitric acid is effective for one and a half equivalents 
of electrical action ; or to express it practically, though not in the 
true chemical language, two-thirds of an atom is the equivalent. 
This action is, however, complicated with others, for the acid is even 
totally deoxidized and converted into ammonia to some slight extent. 
Owing to this and to the loss by evaporation or carrying away of 
acid by the escaping gases, and by leakage through the porous cell, 
and the impossibility of exhausting the acid, the full atom HNO3 
must be regarded as the equivalent. Hence the cost of working is 
•1570 of a penny. 

The internal resistance is very low, so does not waste much 
energy. It also diminishes during the first part of the action 
while the gases are being absorbed by the acid. 

148. Strength of Nitric Acid. — When we buy nitric acid we 
only get a solution of it, varying very much in actual strength. 
The following table shows the strengths of different qualities and 
the quantities of each representing an electric equivalent. 

Table III. — Nitbio Acid. 





Specific 


Percentage 


Atoms per lb. 


Atom in 1000 




Gravity. 


HNO,. 


liquid grains. 


I 


I'52IO 


100 • 


Ill-ll 


21*4 


2 


1-4518 


77*777 


86*42 


17-90 


3 


1*4200 


70-000 


77-78 


15-78 


4 


I * 4000 


66- 


73* 


14*49 


5 


1*3945 


64-156 


71-28 


14*19 


6 


1-3732 


60-437 


67-15 


13-17 


7 


I • 2402 


38-121 


42-36 


7*51 
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1, is the absolute theoretical acid, called the ist hydrate formerly. 

2, is 2HNO + 2H2O, formerly the 2iid hydrate. 

3, is 2HNO3 + 362^* This is the strength to which boiling 
brings both stronger and weaker acids and distils unchanged at 
448^ Fahr. 

4, is the strength taken in the table, § 167. 

6, and thereabouts, is double aquafortis, and about 7 is sifigle 
aquafortis, 

149. Saline Solutions are sometimes used in the zinc cell, but 
this is bad economy, as it results in the solution of the zinc being 
really affected by the nitric acid, of which therefore double quantity 
is used. But such solutions, and preferably a half saturated 
solution of zinc sulphate may be used if the equivalent proportion 
of sulphuric acid be added to the nitric acid in the porous cell. 
An acid is sold at a low price under the name of dipping acid, 
which contains a good deal of sulphuric acid, and this may be 
advantageously employed in the porous cells. 

150. Alkaline Nitrates. — Several of the variations of the 
nitric acid cell are based on the use of the nitrates of soda or 
potash in place of nitric acid ; nitrate of ammonia, even, has been 
employed, but it is expensive and has no sort of compensating 
advantage. When a solution of these nitrates is mixed with 
sulphuric acid, a reaction takes place by which the base is divided 
between the two acids in ratios depending on the relative propor- 
tions present ; hence results a solution containing a proportion of 
free nitric acid which acts in the usual manner, while the remaining 
nitric acid is only set free as the action of the battery proceeds. 
Nitrate of soda is the best, it is cheaper by the pound, its equiva- 
lent is lower, and therefore the pound does more work, and it is 
very much more soluble, and therefore a much more active solution 
is obtained. It is not, however, generally known that water when 
fully saturated with one of these salts will still dissolve nearly as 
much of the other as though it were pure water, and thus the 
strongest solution is made by dissolving both the salts together. 
With nitrate of soda at 2d, per lb., the cost of the atom of nitric 
acid obtained from it in the cell is '0456, against * 1096 of the acid 
itself at 8d, per lb., but while this latter contains 14*5 units in 
1000 fluid grains, the nitrate of soda solution would contain about 
6*5, and therefore require much larger porous cells. But the 
great drawback is that it gives less force, as may be seen § 268, and 
the internal resistance is much greater than with nitric acid. 

151. Slater's Iron Cell. — ^In almost all the forms of battery 
iron may be used in place of zinc for the dissolving metal, but 
owing to its lower electromotive force, and other practical reasons, 
it is seldom employed ; however, Mr. Slater has introduced a form 
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of cell in which iron as the negative metal is combined with the 
nse of nitrates as the oxidizing agent, and which may be of use 
where it can be so placed that tiie fnmes from it are not injnrions, 
for though less than in other cases, these are still given off, and 
render it objectionable in a confined space. 

Its construction needs no detailed description, as its only differ- 
ence from the Bunsen is the substitution of iron for zinc, a plate or 
block of carbon being in the porous cell, which, in this case, ought 
to be of large dimensions. The solution is nitrate of soda, saturated 
at loo^ Fahr., and 2 equivalents of siQphuric acid added for i of 
salt dissolved, which brings the specific gravity to about 1568. On 
cooling, a quantity of sulphate of soda crystallizes out. 

At starting, the outer cell is charged with water, to which ig 
added a small proportion of the solution to render it conducting, 
and set up the action, which is then kept up by electrolysis and by 
endosmose, though it is to be observed that the liquid passes some- 
what rapidly into the inner cell, the liquid in which stands at a 
considerably higher level than in the outer ; the action is maintained 
by removing a portion of the inner liquid at times, and adding firesh 
solution, so that there is little waste. The power of this cell is 
considerable, and its cost * 1086 of a penny per unit. 

152. BiOHBOMATB OP PoTASH. — In Order to overcome the nuisance 
of nitrous fumes, various substances yielding oxygen have been sub- 
stituted, and this is one of the most commonly employed. Its price 
varies from 8d, to is. per lb., according to that of potash. It is not a 
true twofold acid salt, like bisulphate of potash, and its formula is 
variously written as K202Cr03, or KgCraOY, making its atomic 
weight on the new notation 295 * 2. Four atoms of sidphuric acid 
(98 X 4 = 392) unite with this, and the result of the reaction 
when effected in a battery and completed, is the production of 
chrome alum, and 3 atoms of oxygen, the abstraction of which, by 
the nascent hydrogen set free by the reaction of 3 more atoms of 
acid upon zinc, is the cause of the action considered apart from the 
preliminary action of the sulphuric acid on the salt itself, which 
does not affect the ultimate result. Thus omitting the extra water 
required for the alum, 

KaCraO^ + 4H2SO4 = 2KCr2S04 + 4H2O + 3O] 

295 392 567 72 48 

3Zn + 3H2SO4 = 3ZnS04 + 3H2 

165 294 483 6 

In this notation, = 16, and the electrical unit of oxygen being 
8, this quantity of salt is equal to 6 units ; that is to say, its own 
equivalent or unit is 49 • 2 ; or for convenience, and to allow for 
impurity, say 50, which quantity requires 66 by weight, or 38 by 
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measure, of sulphuric acid to effect its own decomposition ; if in 
the same solution is to be provided the acid to act on the zinc, an 
additional equivalent is needed, making the quantity for each unit 
of work 115 grains by weight, or 66 by measure. 

Owing to the insolubility of the salt, the solution is weak, a pint 
being only about 25 units, therefore a large porous cell must be 
used, unless, as is better, the zinc is placed within. The usual 
directions for preparing the solution are to dissolve 3 ounces of the 
salt in a pint of water by aid of heat, and when cool, add one- 
twelfth its bulk, or 2 ounces of sulphuric acid, but this is erroneous ; 
it only supplies the first 4 equivalents of acid, and though given for 
single cell bichromates, is only suitable for a double cell, in which 
acid is used besides to dissolve the zinc. In order to utilize the 
salt completely, a nearly equal quantity of acid should be added, 
when the action becomes sluggish ; if added at first it causes too 
great local action, and this is always very great. 

In a double fluid cell, the best plan is to add of acid one- 
seventh of the bulk of saturated solution, and to use the sulphate 
of zinc solution with the zinc. The resulting chrome alum is 
generally thrown away, though it is a valuable salt in dyeing. It 
is a nuisance in the battery, as it crystallizes upon the carbons and 
in the cells ; if saved it must be !&&, to evaporate spontaneously, as 
heating the solution spoils it. 

One thousand fluid grains of saturated solution at 62^ Fahr. 
contain 2*16 units of salt, and require 83 or 143 fluid grains of 
sulphuric acid, according to the plan adopted. The cost of working 
as a two liquid cell is * 1 320 of a penny per unit. 

153. NiTMO AoiD WITH BioHBOMATE OF PoTASH has bccn highly 
spoken of by some writers as giving a constant current and no 
fumes. It is quite true that the constancy of the current is much 
improved, but after a little time the fumes are given off; the 
reaction is simply the reoxidation by the bichromate of the reduced 
nitric acid. Still this plan is useful where a strong current is^ 
required for a given time, as for producing the electric light. The 
solution recommended is a saturated solution of bichromate in 
nitric acid, with one-third volume of sulphuric acid added, and 
just enough water to redissolve any chromic acid precipitated. 

154. BioHBOMATE SiNGLB Cell. — This cousists of two platcs of 
carbon, with one of zinc between them, fitted so that it can be 
raised out of the liquid. Of late many of the shops have small 
bichromate cells without this fitting, the intention being to let the 
cells go on working to exhaustion ; it is therefore desirable to warn 
readers against using such cells, which are most extravagant and 
unsatisfactory. Used for the purposes to which it is suited, the 
bichromate cell is one of the most useful ; it furnishes a most 
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powerfnl cnrrent for a very short time, it is therefore admiroUy 
adapted for short experiments with indnotioii ooils, as it gives a 
greater force than the nitric acid batteries, and has no trnpleasant 
toiea, while it can be set aside for weeks and be ready for action 
at any instant. Bat for long-snetained action it is utterly nBeless, 
as its force fails very East. The simple action of raising and 
lowering the zinc, howcTer, instantly restores it. The reason of 
this ie that there is no cironlation in the liquid, owing to no gas 
comii^ off, and the motion of the zinc stirs the liqtiia ap. Thus 
by setting ap the battery in a thin glass vessel to whioh heat can 
be applied by a gas burner, I have maintained the current in fnll 
even flow until the whole liquid was exhausted. Sfany plans have 
been tried to remedy this defect, especially by French mahers, as 
Grenet's plan of forcing in a stream of air in small bubbles, so as 
to beep the liquid in active circulation; others cause the liquid 
itself to circulate through several cells. But the ordinary form 
will be most geneiially useful, as shown in Fig. 46. 




The containing vessel is usually a glass bottle enlarged into a 
globe below ; the object is merely to hold a la^^ quantity of liquid, 
and any form of vessel will answer. The essentud part ie the top 
which carries the plate ; this is best made of ebonite, but hard 
baked wood saturated with paraffin will do ; in the centre of this is 
screwed a projecting brass tube split at ihe top to grip the rod 
carrying the zinc which slides in it : the Ibot of this tube also 
passes through a plate of brass extending on one side of the cover 
to the negative binding screw. This eliding part is often trouble- 
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some, as the surfaces tamisli and make bad contact ; they should 
be well gilt to avoid this, and some attach an open spiral of wire 
to the lower part of the rod and to the tube, so as to make a fixed 
metallic circuit independent of the sliding one ; others attach the 
binding screw to the top of the sliding rod. It is desirable to 
form a screw thread on tiie top of the tube, and fit to it a nut, by 
tightening which contact is improved, and the zinc firmly held up 
when not in action ; also a square tube and rod are better than 
round ones, as they keep the zinc always parallel with the carbons. 
The zinc is commonly fixed to the rod by means of a screw on the 
end, but it is far better to solcLer them together. I was once 
greatly troubled with an irregular battery, which would not keep to 
its work, though I pulled it to pieces and set everything right, as it 
appeared, and after great trouble traced the whole fkult to this 
point; acid had found its way into the thread of the screw and 
entirely destroyed the connection. The carbons are secured to the 
cover by means of two angle pieces or brackets of brass or iron, as 
shown (a. Fig. 46), and these brackets are connected to the + 
binding screw. The connection is thus one of simple contact, and 
with a porous carbon it is common for acid to &id its way up 
between the surfaces and destroy the contact. This may be 
entirely remedied by the plan described in § 143 ; and the upper 
part of the carbon being coppered the bracket may be soldered 
to it, and perfect connection ensured, and protected by a covering 
of parafi&n. 

It is impossible to estimate the cost of working this cell, because 
the local action in it is so great, and this being nearly constant 
while the zinc is immersed, or when frequently removed, its propor- 
tion to the work actually done will be less as this is greater, 
greatest that is when there is great resistance ; for the average of 
working it is probable that the cost may be taken as ' 2000, or half 
as much again as given in § 152. 

A very convenient form of this cell is used as a battery and 
commutator combined, for such purposes as bells and other 
appliances requiring a momentary current ; the zinc and its rod is 
supported by a spring, spiral or otherwise, and is pressed into the 
liquid when the current is required ; on relieving the pressure the 
zinc leaves the liquid, and cuts off the current. 

155. Delaubieb's Cell. — This is a modification of the bi- 
chromate; its purpose is simply to obtain a somewhat stronger 
solution for the porous cell ; the larger cell itself, and plates, with 
other details of construction, are mere matters of arrangement, and 
equally applicable to other solutions. All the remarks made as 
to the bichromate cell apply equally to this ; its force is the same 
as nearly as possible, so also is its rapidly failing current The 
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added salts add nothing to the work ; they only take oxygen from 
the bichromate and reserve it in a more soluble form. 

The solution consists of 300 parts water, 54 bichromate of potash, 
45 sulphate of iron, 50 sulphate of soda, and 94 by measure of 
sulphuric acid, added in the order given. 

The cost per unit is '1971 and 1000 grains contain about 
2*7 units, instead of 2' 16 with the simple bichromate solution, so 
that the small advantage gained of the solution lasting a little 
longer is obtained by increasing the cost over one-third. 

For use in the single cell the proportions vary somewhat from 
the above, but the result is the same. 

156. Chbomate ot Calcium, Fitzgebald and Mollot's Cell. — 
This form, lately introduced, is likely to become an important 
electrical instrument. There is a particular construction adapted 
to high resistances, in which the carbon plate serves the double 
purpose of a diaphragm and the element, but the principal matter 
is the substitution of the chromate of calcium for the bichromate 
of potash ; lime being cheaper than potash, the salt can be sold at 
a cheaper rate and without fluctuation in price. Its constitution is 
CaCr04 = 156, but it also contains i atom of water, and allowing 
for 3 per cent, impurity its weight becomes 180 ; and as this gives 
3 equivalents of oxygen, the electric equivalent is 60 ; the price is 
taken at 'jd., but it would probably be 6d. when regularly made for 
a considerable demand, as may arise if the salt is used, as it 
probably will, as an oxidant upon a large scale in the arts, to 
replace the potash salt. 

When mixed with the due proportion of sulphuric acid part of 
the calcium is thrown down as sidphate of lime, leaving dihydro^ 
chromate of calcium in solution, which gives up the rest of its base 
as the action goes on ; this salt being more soluble than the bi- 
chromate of potash the action of the cell is more prolonged, and 
the solution has the great advantage of not crystallizing. 

The electromotive force is the same as that of pure chromic acid, 
and the greatest of any known excitant, varying from 2 volts to 
2 '07, according to qualities of the carbon. 

The reaction is 

3Zn + 2CaCr04 + 8H2SO4 = 
3ZnS04 + CrasSO^ + 2CaS04. 

This represents 6 units of work, and therefore the cost is * 1240 
of a penny per imit. 

One of the great features of this cell when used on the large 
scale is that the products have a value which would reduce this 
cost greatly, as the residuary solutions can be readily converted 
into various valuable chrome colours. 
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The cell itself is arranged to give a large negative surface by 
using a series of carbon plates mounted in a ring of lead, forming 
the cover of the cell, and surrounding the porous cell for the zinc 
in the middle ; it is of course available for use with other excitants, 
such as the bichromate of potash, or as a single acid cell if 
desired, as the enlarged surface considerably increases the action as 
compared with other forms. 

157. Iron Pebohlobede. — This has been employed in batteries; 
its action consists in undergoing a reduction to ferrous chloride, 
and the object aimed at was the regeneration of this by absorbing 
oxygen from the air, so as to maintain an inexhaustible oxidant. It 
has the same drawback as the bichromate battery in rapid failure, 
and its force is also low : there are, however, cases in which such 
a combination might be useful, and it will form a single cell with 
iron as positive, and work to exhaustion if free acid enough is occa- 
sionally added and the excess of liquid removed. 

Peroxide of Iron might be employed for similar reasons, instead 
of and in the same way as the manganese peroxide § 158, but it 
gives only just half the force of the latter. 

158. Pbboxidb of Manganese Battery. — Various peroxides 
have been employed to surround the negative plate and famish the 
oxygen. Peroxide of lead is the most powerful of all, and conse- 
quently a battery in which this is used gives a very high electro- 
motive force; but it is costly, and has never been used except 
experimentally, and the peroxide of manganese is the only one of 
these substances practically useful. Its employment was first 
suggested by De la Rive, many years ago, but the difficulties which 
soon present themselves to those who use it have prevented it 
coming into common use ; on the other hand, it has many good 
qualities, which have led recently to its quiet appropriation by 
several trading makers, and it has been patented under the name 
of " Leclanche " cell. For cases requiring a large current, as in 
plating, o» for magnets or coils, it is absolutely useless ; for a small 
occasional current, on the other hand, as for ringing bells, house- 
hold signals, &c., it is one o^ the most useful forms ; though the 
statement made by sellers that the cell is calculated to work for 
" three years " is, of course, pure nonsense. Like every other form 
it can yield a current equivalent only to the quantity of material 
used in it, which will be exhausted in a greater or less time 
according to the work done. Its duration depends upon two 
things —the quantity of the excitant and the quantity of the 
manganese. 

The work any manganese cell can do will probably be to furnish 
one unit of current for each 1 50 grains of manganese put in it. 
The peroxide of manganese, otherwise binoxide, is on the atomic 
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notation, MnOj = 87 ; two of these atoms enter into the reaction 
producing MnjOg sesquioxide of manganese, and O one atom of 
oxygen ; and, as this oxygen is 16, while our electric unit is 8, it 
follows that the atom of peroxide is also the unit, as 87 of it by 
weight yields this 8 of oxygen ; but this is the pure substance, 
while the commercial manganese contains often a l&rgQ percentage 
of impurity, so that 100 is about the unit : in addition to this, as 
no solution occurs, the action takes place only on the surface of 
the particles into which the material is divided, and hence a con- 
siderable portion may escape action ; it is therefore impossible to 
fix upon any quantity as the elecbric unit; it may range from 
liDO to 200 grains or more. The peroxide is a good conductor ; the 
resulting sesquioxide is not a conductor (and the same is the case 
with the corresponding lead oxides), hence the action tends to 
diminish : and a main object must be to spread the material in as thin 
a film as possible over a large area of conducting surface. This is most 
readily accomplished by crushing carbon into various sizes, from a 
pea down, and packing the larger pieces tightly in a porous jar, in 
layers, so that the particles are in firm contact among themselves, 
and with a plate or bar of carbon, which forms the main plate or 
conductor ; the finer grains should be mixed with three times their 
bulk of manganese also in fine grains and sifted in among the net- 
work of large pieces : the fine powder has to be sifted out, because 
it resists the penetration of the liquid. The result of this arrange- 
ment is to expose a very large surface which compensates for the 
inherent slowness of the action itself, and reduces the internal 
resistance. 

A very small surface of zinc is sufficient, and it generally is one 
or two small cast rods or rolled strips suspended in the outer vessel. 

This is the usual arrangement, but it is far better to reverse it, 
and put the zinc inside the porous vessel, making the battery up 
exacdy as described § 145) with the manganese added as above. 

159. The Excitant. — Either common salt or sal anlmoniac is 
employed, though others will answer. It may at first sight seem 
difficult to say why sal ammoniac at 6d. per lb. should be used if 
common salt at 3 lb. per penny will answer ; but as a couple of 
ounces of the chloride of anmionium will charge a cell, such as the 
ordinary Ledanch^, and do the amoimt of work for which alone it 
is properly fitted for several months, the question of economy 
dwindles to a very small matter against the higher electromotive 
force the anmionium chloride gives over that famished by the 
sodium chloride. The reason for this higher electromotive force 
is, that soda displaces ammonia from its salts, and, of course, in 
doing so loses force; therefore, when they are decomposed the 
sodium salt hf^s less to yield. In the one case, caustic soda is 
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generated within the porons cell ; in the other, ammonia is set free 
and given off, while l3ie soda remaining exerts a counter electro- 
motive force. The force is greatly increased by occasionally adding 
a little acid to the manganese cell to neutralize the alkali. 
I have found the electromotiYe force at first starting to be with 

Sal ammoniac i*543 "^olts. 

Sulphate of ammonia i*493 » 

Common salt 1*285 „ 

Ammonium chloride forms double salts with zinc chloride, and 
also with hydrated zinc oxide, and the latter compound appears in 
the form of crystals upon the zinc and porous cells. The crystals 
have the formula ZnO, HjO, NH4GI. As they obstruct the action 
they should be remoyed with warm water containing a little acid, 
but they do not form so readily if a half saturated solution is used. 

The cost of the manganese cell is probably * 25 of a penny per 
unit for materials, but tiiiis is the least consideration because the 
trouble of charging is the real cost. 

As various mod^cations of the manganese cell are claimed by 
various patentees, it may be as well to distinguish them. 

The LedanchS, — Manganese with carbon in a porous cell closed 
with pitch. Sal ammoniac the excitant 

Qrene^s CeU. — The same with a bag substituted for the porous 
pot, and common salt as the excitant. 

Highton's CeU. — The same with various acids added occasionally 
to the manganese to absorb the ammonia. 

There are also slight modifications of form, which are however 
merely matters of construction and first cost. 

160. SuLPHATB OF Lbad Battbby. — In this we leave the prin- 
ciple of supplying oxygen at the negative plate, but we have an 
insoluble matter there. It has several forms. Originally the 
porous cell was filled up with the sulphate surrounding a metallic 
or carbon plate or rod; a patented modification consists of a stout 
copper wire, to which are fixed several saucers, also of copper, 
tinned, for holding the metallic salt and preventing its solidifying 
in the porous cell, so that it may readily be replaced. This is, no 
doubt, a great improvement, though it is very doubtful whether the 
sulphate of lead battery is wor& improving, as its electromotive 
force is low and its cost considerable, being '1738 of a penny 
per unit 

As the cell has the merit of very fair constancy, and yields a 
large current for some time, it might be useful for some purposes 
if tibe residuary lead generated were used for its metal. It would 
work better with sulphate of zinc than with salt, because salt 
dissolves the sulphate and carries lead to the zinc ; it also under- 
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goes a cnrions reaction by which sodium, set free nascent, appears 
to react upon a part of the sulphate and generate a sulphide. 

i6i. The Sulphate of Meboxjbt Cell. — This, which is called 
from its inventor, the Marie Dayy Cell, is of use only in circum- 
stances requiring a small intermittent current of great force ; thus, 
as it gives no trouble, requires no care, and gives off no unpleasant 
fames, it is very useful for domestic telegraphs, &c., but it is quite 
useless for employments requiring large quantity. Originally, it 
consisted of a porous cell, with a rod of carbon packed with the 
mercury salt ; then the porous cell was abandoned, and a peculiar 
arrangement employed, in which the carbon was at the bottom of 
the vessel ; but now it is usually a simple zinc and carbon pair, 
the latter of which extends to the bottom of the vessel and dips 
into a mass of the sulphate. The vessel is then charged with 
water, which dissolves a small portion of the salt slowly, and this 
sustains the action, the acid radical acting on the zinc, the mercury 
depositing tn the carbon, from which it falls and collects as metal 
at the bottom. The action can, therefore, only be sustained at the 
slow rate at which the salt enters into solution. 

There are two sulphates of mercury. The proper one is what 
used to be called the bisulphate, now the mercuric sulphate HgS04, 
with the atomic weight 296. It is obtained by heating in an evapo- 
rating dish two parts by weight of mercury with five to six of the 
strongest sulphuric acid until only a dry white powder is left. 
The cost of working is, allowing for the reduced mercury at 39. 
per lb., '5337 of a penny per unit, which is very high ; but for tibe 
special purposes for which alone tibie cell is useful this is of little 
consequence, being compensated by the steadiness and convenience 
of the cell, which, unlike the manganese cell, is easily replenished. 

162. Clabk's Mebcuby Cell. — This is proposed by Mr. Latimer 
Clark, not as a working cell, but as a standard of electromotive 
force, to compare with other cells by means of condensers or elec- 
troscopes, it having a constant electromotive force of i '457 volts. 
It consists of a layer of pure mercury as the negative plate, con- 
nected by means of a platinum wire in a glass tube. On this is 
laid a paste of mercurous sulphate, which has been boiled in a 
thorou^y saturated solution of zinc sulphate ; the positive element 
is a plate of pure zinc resting on the paste. According to this, 
which is Mr. Clark's own description, the sulphate used in his 
cdl is not the same as that employed in that last described, but 
the two are so commonly confused, owing to the changes in the 
atomic weights, &c., made of late years, that I cannot say that this 
is really the case. 

163. Chloride op Silveb Cell. — This is a wire or plate of 
silver, upon which chloride of silver has been melted as a coating 
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of "horn silver ;" it is used in a solution of zinc chloride, and is 
employed mainly to work small pocket coils for medical purposes. 

But the chloride may be used as a powder, in the same way as 
the sulphate of mercury in the Marie Dayy, or it may be xnixed 
with powdered graphite, and used in a porous cell with a plate of 
carbon. As chloride of silver is produced on the large scale in re- 
fining and other metallurgical operations, and has to be reduced 
for the sake of its metal, it would appear that where it can be 
obtained at a trifle less than the value of the silver it contains, a 
very economical and powerful battery might be thus produced. 

1 64. There are many other forms of the galvanic cell ; many 
useless; most mere modifications or forms of those described. 
Others have great scientific interest, but do not come within the 
objects of the present work. Such is Grove's gas cell, in which 
oxygen and hydrogen are in contact with platinum plates dipping 
in an acid solution which separates the gases, and act the part of 
the metals while recombining as water ; this is, in fact, the volta- 
meter reversed, and a voltameter with separate receptacles whose 
plates project above the liquid, will, when the decomposing cur- 
rent is cut off, act in turn as an electromotor and give up, in the 
form of a galvanic current, the energy employed in setting the gases 
free. There are very many forms of this principle, such as those 
which act by absorbing oxygen from the air ; of these, one of the 
most interesting is that proposed by Messrs. Gladstone and Tribe, 
who have made so much use of the electrolytic action upon sub- 
stances of a copper zinc couple, formed by zinc on which pulveru- 
lent copper is precipitated from the sulphate. When silver and 
copper are connected in a solution of copper nitrate well aerated, 
the copper dissolves and cupreous oxide is deposited on the silver ; 
a similar action occurs in a solution of zinc chloride with zinc and 
copper. The negative metal is arranged as a tray near the surface, 
perforated in many places and containing also crumpled masses of 
the metal in foil rising above the liquid to facilitate absorption of 
oxygen. In fact, every chemical reaction which takes place among 
substances which conduct electricity can be made to serve as an 
electromotor. For instance, if caustic soda or carbonate of soda 
is placed in a cell separated by a porous diaphragm from another 
containing an acid, they unite through the pores ; and if a plate of 
platinum or of carbon be inserted in each cell, the combination 
forms a galvanic generator having a force equivalent to the chemical 
affinities acting, § 250. This completely disposes of the theory 
lately revived, that the electromotive force is set up by the contact 
of different metals, § 259, for there is no such contact present ; but 
the fact is that the chemical afi&nity alone supplies and measures 
exactly the electromotive force. This is also shown by the fact, 
that in a copper and iron pair, iron is the positive metal in acids 
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because it dissolves ; but in sulphide of potassium, which dissolves 
copper, the copper is the positive metal. A similar reaction has 
been lately used by Mr. Fleming to illustrate this. Cells con- 
taining nitric acid are arranged alternately with cells containing 
sodiimi pentasulphide, and the cells are connected alternately with 
bent strips of lead and copper ; in the acid lead is positive to 
copper, and in the sulphide it is negative; so that a battery is 
composed, in which there is no contact of metals, and the terminal 
cells contain the same metal, which, being copper, gives also no 
contact of dissimilar metals when the copper conductors from a 
galvanometer are connected. The combination is said to have 
one-fourth the force of a similar number of Daniell cells. It is 
not available for practical purposes, but has much theoretical and 
scientific interest. 

A plate of zinc and one of copper, or a bag of coke buried a 
little apart in moist earth, has been used under the name of an 
earth battery, for driving clocks. This is its only use, and as it 
has a low force and high resistance, all that can be said in its 
favour is that, once moimted, it is out of the way and requires no 
attention ; but any ordinary small cell will do as much work. 

165. Aerangbmknt of Batteries. — The laws which govern the 
mode of arrangement of a number of cells, in order to effect most 
work, will be foimd, §§ 244-6. . 

In joining cells, care should be taken not to waste energy in the 
connections ; all points of contact should be as large as possible, 
and be kept perfectly clean. This is often neglected in mounting 
batteries, particularly in Grove's cells, where the platinum is bent 
over and screwed to the next zinc; in all such cases the metal 
should be fixed to a thick plate of brass, so as to screw firmly to 
the zinc. 

The connecting wires should be of good size ; and, in order to 
give some elasticity, should be wound in a spiral upon a small rod. 

Care should be taken that the troughs, boards, &c., are quite 
dry, and that there has been no leakage or creeping of liquids 
from the cells, which causes short circuits and great loss of power. 
To avoid this, the jars should not stand directly upon a board ; 
but a good plan is, to place two strips of varnished glass edgeways 
along the troughs or stands, for the cells to be placed on. There 
is a convenient apparatus made for this purpose in America, for 
use in telegraph offices ; it is a flat saucer wi^ ribs upon its inner 
surface, and a funnel opening from its middle. A series of these 
can be arranged in holes upon a shelf or board, with arrangements 
below to catch any drip ; the cells stand upon the ribs, and are 
consequently very completely insulated. The following figures by 
Mr. Nigner, F.E.A.S., show the effects of care, and exhibit also the 
power of the electric light. 
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Each line represents the light in candles given by 6b cells, under 
the different conditions, the size of the platinums being 5X2^ inches : 

As commonly arranged i860 

With zincs carefully filed, &c 2930 

Insulated on glass rods, <&c 53^^ 

1 66, Work and Constancy of Cells. — Table IV. gives a series 
of experiments on cells, all in like conditions ; with plates 2X1 
inches, set. i inch apart, and with no external resistance, except that 
of a tangent galvanometer. The first column refers to the § in 
which the battery is described. The currents are given in chemics, 
and therefore are proportional. In the cells with porous division, 
it will be seen the current rises at first as the liquids soak in ; in 
these cells, also, the current is reduced by the resistance of this 
division as compared with the single liquid cells. 

Table IV.— Work and Constancy op Cells. 



Sec. 



117 
118 
119 

121 
129 
141 



Copper zino 

Iron „ 

J-iGQiCl jf « . . . . • 

Platinized silver . . 

Danieirs 

Bunsen's . . 

Slater's 

Bichromate 

„ Single cell . . 





Minutes. 




Hot 


1. 


6. 


15. 


30 


1. 


5'2 


4-2 


3-8 


3*5 


3-2 


2-9 


2' 


1*7 


• • 


• • 


4*9 


0-5 


• • 


• • 


• • 


I7'7 


13*7 


II* 


9- 


7'3 


6-8 


6-9 


7-2 


. • 


7-1 


12* 


• • 


• • 


13* 


13-1 


7-8 


7*3 


7* 


6-8 


5*9 


7*3 


7-8 


7*3 


7' 


4- 


12* 


io'6 


9-4 


8-4 


3-8 



2. 



3' 



6-4 

7' . 

12' 
4'2 
2'I 
1*1 



167. Table V. contains a list of the principal substances used in 
electrical operations, arranged to accord with the unit of " quantity" 
and of "current" used in this work, and explained § no, p. 85, 
showing the amount of each required to act with the unit of electric 
quantity and current. The weight (Col. IV.) allows for the ordinary 
impurities always present in commercial articles, and applies to 
good commercial materials not intentionally adulterated. The 
price (Col. YI.) is such as the substances can be obtained at in 
the ordinary way (with the exception of the silver salts), and where 
a different price is paid the user can readily apply a correction to 
the unit cost (Col. VII.) in any calculations. 

Under the French system such a table would be far more useful 
than our wretched confusion of weights and measures allows it to 
be, as the figures obtained for the small units would apply equally 
to the largest amounts used in practice, while in the English system 
one calculation is needed to convert grains into pounds, and then 
another to ascertain the cost of these larger quantities. 
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Table V. — Substancjbs Used in Blbctbio Working. 



L 

Name. 



I. Acid hydrochloric .. 

„ „ liquid.. 
1, „ nitric 

„ „ liquid .. .. 

3. „ sulphuric 

„ „ liquid .. 

4. Ammonia 

„ liquid 

5. Ammonium chloride 

6. „ sulphate 

7. Calcium chromate . . 

8. Copper 

9. „ sulphate ... 

10. Iron 

11. „ sulphate 

1 2. Lead sulphate 

13. Manganese, peroxide 

14. Mercury .*. 

15. Mercuric sulphate .. 

16. Potassium cyanide .. 

17. ^ bichromate 

18. Silver 

19. „ chloride 

30r „ cyanide 

21. „ nitrate 

22. Sodium, chloride 

23. „ nitrate 

24. Zinc 

25. „ amalgamated .. 

26. „ sulphate 

27. „ and HjS04 cell 






36-5 

• • 

63 

• • 

98 

. • 
17 

• m 

SI'S 

132 

349 
63-5 

249*5 
56 

278 

303 

87 
200 

296 
65 

295 

108 

143-5 
134 

170 

585 
85 
65 

187 






I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

• • 

2 
2 

I 
2 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
2 






grains. 
113 

85 
96 

69 

50 
28 

48 

55 
56 

70 

60 

33 
126 

30 
145 

159 

100 

100 
150 
100 

50 
108 
14^ 

134 

172 

60 

87 
34 

• • 

148 
365 



.a 



61 

73 
140 

148 

125 
100 
116 
212 

55 
232 

48 

44 

70 

70 
46 

70 
140 

64 
48 

52 
40 

116 
80 

201 

• • 

47 






R. 



r ■** 3 



O 2 

o 8 
o 1} 



o 
o 
o 
I 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

4 
4 
3 

O 10 

135 6 

80 
80 
60 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



6 

3 

7 

o 

5 

2 

2 
6 

4 
o 
o 
o 



o 
o 
o 

2 

4 
6 

3 



d. 
•0326 

•1096 

•0107 

•0608 

•0480 
•0300 
•0604 
•0566 
•0900 
•0086 
•0414 

•1363 
•0572 

•6857 
1-0285 

•5144 

•0715 

16*4062 

20 '0000 

18*5000 

17*6914 
*oo43 

•0249 
•0195 
'0292 
•0634 
'043 8 



X. Htdbochlobig Acid. — Variable in strength; good quality is of sp. gr. x*z6, and contains 
abont 3a per cent. HCl. 

2. KiTBid Acid.— This yaries greatly through the various qualities sold as nitric acid, aqua- 
fortis—double and single, dipping add, &c The highest strength has a sp. gr. 1*5; ordinary 
good commercial is about 1*390 to 1*420, and contains from 65 to 75 per cent. HNO,. I have 
taken the acid at z *4oo, and as equal to 70 per cent. See $ z^8. 

3. SuLPHXTBio Acm. — ^Tliis means concentrated oil of vitriol, sp. gr. 1*845, which Is obtainable 
nearly pure. 

4. Ammonia, sp. gr. *88o, contains 36 per cent. KH,. 

z6. PoTASsnTM Ctanide.— >Thi8 is the white, which varies in quality from about 50 per cent, 
to 75, the highest which can be made, as the process involves the production of a proportion of 
cyanate. The quality is talcen as 65 per cent. 

18 to 30. — ^The SiLVSB Salts are calculated as if made, allowing for labour, the silver being 
taken at 6«. per ounce troy. The cyanide is supposed to be simply precipitated and washed, not 
dried, and reckoned at $9. "pet ounce. The chloride has an extra charge on it to pay for separation 
and fusion for use in batteries, and is therefore at the same price as the cyanide. The chloride 
ought to be obtainable 3d. per unit cheaper. In fact at its worth In silver, — that is, at 68t. per lb. 
— as it is a product In suver working, and has to be reduced for the sate of its metal. Nitrate 
of silver may be bought at 3s. gd. per ounce, the price in the table. The cyanide should never 
be purchased, as it ought not to be dried. 
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1 68. Cost op Battbbt Wobking. — The value and mode of using 
the table of costs will be seen from the use made of it in the 
estimate of cost of working of the cells, § 133. These costs, 
however, are those of one unit of chemical quaniity which is the 
equivalent of one chemic current kept up for ten hours. To 
ascertain the actual and relative costs in a form which permits 
comparison, we must include the Consideration of the force pro- 
duced and required to overcome the resistance ; for supposing one 
nitric acid cell is required to do the work at a certain rate, it 
would require three Smee's to effect the same. The. true mode of 
estimating the relative cost of different forms of cell is to reckon 
it, not per unit of current, but per equivolt of energy, which unites 
the two elements, § 257. This is obtained simply by dividing the 
cost per unit by the electromotive force (§ 264), and shows the 
relative cost for equal work done; even this does not take into 
consideration the element of internal resistance, which is largely 
dependent upon the relative size of the cells. Another considera- 
tion which cannot be reckoned is the relative convenience of 
management, such as is afforded by the single liquid cells by 
dispensing with porous vessels. Table YI. shows the relative costs 
thus calculated in both systems. 



Table VI. — Cost op Battery Working. 



Section. 



117 
121 

125 

139 

140 

152 

154 
156 

158 
160 
161 
163 



Copper zinc 

Smee 

„ odds and ends . . 

Danieirs 

Nitric acid 

Slater's iron 

Bichromate 

„ single cell . . 

Lime chromate 

Manganese .. 

Lead sulphate 

Marie Davy 

Silver chloride 

„ or§ 157.. .. 



Cost per Unit, 


E. M. F. 


penny. 


Volts. 


0-0438 


0*28 


0'0438 


0*50 


0*0284 


0*50 


0*0584 


I -08 


0*1570 


1*6 


o*io86 


1*1 


0*13,20 


2*03 


0*2000 


• • 


0-1240 


2* 


0*2494 


1-5 


0*1738 


*57 


0*5337 


1*52 


0*200 


1*2 


3*623 


• • 



Cost per 
Equivolt. 



0*1564 
0*0876 
0*0568 
0*0541 
0*0981 
0*0987 
0*0651 
0*0985 
0*0620 
0*1663 
0*3049 
0*3502 
0*0168 
3*0318 



1 69. The question is frequently asked what is the best battery ? 
The foregoing description will show that no such thing exists, but 
that each form has its special qualities fitting it for particular 
operations. The following classification will assist in the selec- 
tion. 
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Table VII. — Suitability of Cells. 
I. Names of Batteries. 



1. Smee. 

2. Daniell. 

3. Nitric acid. 

4. Slater's iron. 

5. Bichromate. 

6. y, single cell. 



7. Lime chromate. 

8. Manganese. 

9. Lead sulphate. 

10. Mercury sulphate. 

11. Silver chloride. 

12. Magneto-electric machines. 



2. Uses Cells are suited for. — Large Currents. — 

Continuous. 

Electro deposition 2, i, 7, 3, 5 

Gilding 2, i 

Silvering .. .. 2, i, 7, 3, 4 

Electromagnets 7,3,4,1,2 

Electric light 3» 7> 4 

Temporary, 

Induction coils ^j 7* Sj 3 

Medical coils 6, i, 7, 5 

„ „ pocket II, 10, 8 

Small Currents and High Resistance, 

Large telegraphs ... 2, 7, 8, 10, 12 

Occasional. 

Domestic bells and telegraphs .. 8, 10, 9, i 

Exploding fuzes 12,8 

Testing resistances, &o 7» 5j ^ 
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CHAPTEE V, 

MEASUBEHBKT. 

170. Measurement by Magnetism. — ^It has been already re- 
marKed that there are three modes of ascertaining the strength of a 
galyanic current, yiz. by its magnetic, its chemioil, and its heating 
powers ; of these the first is the most convenient, because it inter- 
feres very little with the actual' passage or work of the current, 
and is open to inspection at any instant, and thus gives full informa- 
tion as to any fluctuations which may occur. Instruments for this 
purpose are called galvanometers. They are based on the principle 
that a magnetic needle tends to place itself at right angles with a 
galvanic current. The reason of this is to be found in § 80. If 
wet a magnetic needle at rest, and in the same direction, we place 
a wire, and through it pass a current entering at the soutiiem end, 
the needle turns with the N. end to the left, or westerly ; if the 
wire be hdoWy the needle turns to the right. If the direction of 
the current is reversed, that is, if it enters at the N. end, the 
actions are reversed. 

If the wire makes a turn round the length of the needle, it is 
evident all these conditions come into play at once, for the current 
entering at S. and passing abaoe the needle, when the wire turns 
to the lower side, the current passes from the N., hence both the 
actions are the same and the needle is deflected to the left with 
double force ; each turn has a similar action, varying, however, in 
its amount with its distance from and position as regards the needle. 
Hence the reaction of such a galvanometer is very complicated and 
can only be thoroughly traced out by elaborate csdculations of little 
interest, except to pure mathematicians. 

The practical result is, however, that no definite value can be 
given to the deflections of an ordinary galvanometer by any means 
except direct measurement. People are apt to think only of the 
degrees of the deflection, and suppose a deflection of 60° to be 
double that of 30^ which is entirely erroneous. There are only 
two forms of galvanometer whose readings can be at once valued, as 
they are related in one to the tangent, and in the other to the sine 
of the angles of deflection, but even this is only relative, and one 
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galTanometer can only be compared with, another hj an actual 
measurement. 

The galvanometer described § i8o was devised in order to take 
advantage of all the relations of cDirents and magnets and to 
express all the desired information in definite and comprehensible 
terms. 

171. Galvamombtbb Nkrdles. — These are frequently made too 
heavy ; the heavier they are the greater is their " moment of iner- 
tia," and the force required to move them, and the longer they are 
in coming to rest. The best material is watch or dock spring 
softened, in order to shape and arrange it, then hardened by heating 
to red heat and plunging in water. 

Long needles have most directive force and give more decided 
indications, bnt t^e longer in coming to rest ; they are therefore 
best adapted to vertical galvanometers. Short nwdles are less, 
affected by external magnetic distnrbances and come quicker to 
rest. 

Magnetmng may be eflfected by placing or rubbing on the poles 
of a permanent magnet. Fig. 47 is an apparatus which will he 
fonnd very convenient. 




It is simply a coil 3 in. long, of silk covered wire, No. 30, wound 
on an oval caJdboard core, and the numbers of layers increasing to 
the middle ; it is divided into two, and fitted with tubes on each 
part to slide over brass rods, and the wire is joined in the middle 
by a flexible metal cord to allow the two parts to slide apart ; this 
allows double or astatic needles to be monetized, by slipping each 
in turn into the coil, and passing a current from a biohromate or 
other powerful cell; a few seconds are sufficient, and with this 
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apparatus it is no trouble to magnetize needles at any moment. 
Having ascertained which end of the wire gives N polarity to 
that end of the needle, it should be marked as shown, and always 
so connected ; there will then be no confusion as to the direction 
in which the needles are being magnetized, and this is important, 
as the south end requires to be the heaviest before it is magnetized 
in order to balance afterwards. 

Suspension, — For delicate instruments, the only satisfactory sus- 
pension is by a silk fibre, or such a thread of silk as may be drawn 
from a ribbon ; hairs are sometimes used, but they offer a strong 
resistance to motion. The fibre should be attached at its upper 
ei^d to a sliding rod (in good instruments a compound screw is 
used) which lifts without twisting the fibre. For ordinary instru- 
ments with a single needle, an agate centre fixed above the needle 
is used. Double needles may be suspended in a similar manner ; 
the agate centre is first fixed in a thin brass tube by turning the edges 
lightly over it, the upper needle is then attached to it, if double by 
placing one port on each side, if single either by a hole opened in 
the middle or by doubling over the top and bringing down on each 
side so as to grip the tube 'firmly, and then touching lightly with 
solder, or an indicator may be similarly fixed. The lower needle 
is made of two pieces of watch spring, one fixed on each side of a 
very thin light tube, the sides of which are filed away to receive it, 
the ends of the needles are then to be drawn together and soldered 
or riveted. The tube should be under \ inch in bore and fit firmly 
upon or in the upper tube carrying the agate, and when the two 
needles are exactly adjusted a touch of solder will fix the tubes 
together, or, if preferred, the junction may be made by screwing. 
To adjust the needles, a suspension point is placed upon a movable 
board having a line marked upon it ; one needle being magnetized 
the line on the board can be placed true N. or S., and the other 
needle or indicator being added, the tubes are moved slightly till 
the united system is correct. 

The Swings of the Needle correspond to those of a pendulum, 
§ 98, and for the same needle always occupy the same time ; this 
gives a means of adjusting astatic needles to the desired delicacy 
and also of controlling the movements, for which see § 216. The 
number of vibrations of a needle may be diminished or arrested by 
damping in various ways. 

(i) A plate of copper close to the needle, either as the dial plate 
or as the internal frame of the coils, checks the swings by the 
induced electric currents set up in the copper. 

(2) A vane of paper or mica may bo attached either to the 
nee^e or indicator. 

(3) A similar vane may be attached to the bottom of the wire 
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wliich connects the needle to its fibre, to work in a chamber nnder 
the coils; fiometimes this chamber contains mercury or some 
liquid, such as glycerine and water, the effect of which is to cause 
the needle to move slowly up to its point of rest without swinging; 
or the chamber within the coils may bo so used. 

Indicators may be made of a thin, hard drawn wire, aluminum 
being best, or of a thread of black glass, which may be drawn out 
over a Bunsen's burner or spirit lamp, by heating a small rod or 
tube (such as a bugle) to fusion, and drawing the two ends rapidly 
but steadily away. A more correct indicator, haying no weight, 
is obtained by attaching to the suspending wire a mirror made of a 
circle of microscope glass silvered, upon which a ray of light is 
allowed to fall from a shaded lamp placed upon the continuation of 
the zero line of the instrument. The mirror is attached to the 
wire, or in Thomson's reflecting galvanometer, to one of the 
needles, by shellac varnish, or by a cement such as coaguline. 

172. AsTATio Needles are a pair of needles fixed upon a wire 
or a tube, as above described, with their poles in opposite direc- 
tions, so as nearly to neutralize each other ; if perfectly adjusted 
they would have no tendency to assume any position whatever; 
when very closely adjusted they do place themselves magnetic 
E. and W., but this is owing to the practical impossibility of 
fixing the needles in exactly &e same vertical and parallel hori- 
zontal planes. In practice it is necessary to make one of the 
needles so much more powerful than the other as to bring the 
system to rest upon the zero line ; the upper needle if made longer 
does this by its greater " moment." 

173. Magnetio Intensity. — The actual strength of the needle's 
magnetism has no effect upon the deflection except indirectly by 
the relative effect of the resistances of the support ; two exactly 
similar needles will be alike deflected, though one be strongly and 
the other weakly magnetized. The reason is that the needle is 
affected by two forces, the effort of the current and the earth's 
magnetic field, and these are equally reacted on by the needle itself. 
This applies only to single horizontal needles. A compound pair 
will deflect differently when strongly and weakly magnetized. A 
needle vertically suspended, and whose resistance to motion is 
caused by the excess of weight in the lower part, will also deflect 
further if strong than if weak. Different needles, if different in 
length, will also be differently deflected by the same instrument 
and current. 

174. Stand fob Galvanombtbbs. — There is often some trouble 
in arranging instruments so that the needle stands Meetly upon 
the N. or S. or zero line, and many good galvanometers are made 
movable on an axis for this purpose. A revolving stand is, however, 
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a great conyenience for a variety of purposes. The base should be 
of well-seasoned wood, and fitted with three levelling screws, and 
with a truly vertical axis rising from its centre. Upon this revolves 
a somewhat smaller disc, which may advantageously be carried by 
small wheels between the two boards. At opposite ends of one 
diameter there should be set screws to hold the disc steady when 
adjusted. The connections may be made to the instruments direct, 
but it is an advantage not to have these connections moved about, 
and therefore to meSse them to the stand itself. The binding 
screws for this purpose should be on the edge of the lower disc, 
and connected by stout wires to well-gilt springs, one on each side 
of the axis, working in recesses cut in the wood. The lower side 
of the upper disc should have upon it a round block of ebonite, 
carrying on its surface two gilt or platinum rings insulated from 
each other (upon which the lower springs are to press), and these 
are to be connected by wires let into the ebonite with two binding 
screws on the upper disc, or two flexible wires, by which connection 
is made to the instruments placed upon the stand, which may then 
be moved as necessary, without interference with any connecting 
wires. By marking the edge of one of the discs in degrees of a 
circle and attaching a pointer or vernier to the other, this stand 
converts any form of galvanometer into a sine galvanometer. 

175. The Tangent Galvanometeb is the simplest of the 
ordinary forms which give results capable of real measurement 
Its mathematical explanation is given in most text-books ; here it 
is sufficient to state the principle. It is that if a magnetic needle 
is placed at the centre of a circular electric current, to whose 
diameter it bears a very small ratio, the tangents of the angles of 
its deflections will be exactly proportional to the quantity of elec- 
tricity circulating. The larger the circle and the shorter the 
needle, the more absolutely true this is ; however, a needle i inch 
long in a circle of i foot diameter is correct for all ordinary 
purposes. In some instruments a wire is wound spijrally upon a 
cone, the apex of which is the point of movement of the needle ; 
sometimes a coil is placed on each side of the needle, with power 
of altering the distance. 

The instrument may be solidly built on its stand, but it is far 
better (as indeed it is with all galvanometers, unless the stand 
§ 174 is used) to make its working parts movable around a fixed 
centre which carries the needle, as this permits of exact adjustment 
in the true magnetic N. and 8. line ; such an instrument is shown 
Fig. 48. A brass rod or strong tube is fitted with three branching 
feet, each having a screw at its extremity for levelling ; over this 
slides a brass tube, tight enough to be steady, but able to move 
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tnelj, &nd provided with a collar aud set Bcrew to hold it when 
adjusted ; on thie tabe the instmment itself is framed. 




Fint there is fixed to t at i ght angles a table of wood or brass, 
a little lower and ptoportionately shorter than the diameter of tho 
intended ring. The snape of this is of no great moment, so that it 
is large enoagh in the middle to cany uie graduated card and 
cover, but it will be steadier if it tapers away from this to the ring. 
The ring may consist of a single band or rod of copper for powerM 
cnrrenta, or a flat band or stout wire may make several tarns. The 
best plan is to make several circuits continuing in finer wires, with 
bnmohes led out so as to give i, lo, loo times the infinence on the 
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needle ; in this case tlie single turn must be in the middle of the 
wires to ensure perfect accuracy. For instance, upon a pasteboard 
ring wind forty-five turns of No. 20 wire, continue with four of 
No. 16, then a single turn of copper plate ; next five turns of 16 
and forty-fiye of 20. These must be so connected that the current 
enters at the one turn of plate, and continues, always in the same 
direction, through the nine turns of 16, making ten, and then 
through the ninety of No. 20, making one hundred ; from each a 
wire is led to a commutator, which in the figure would be upon the 
lower table of the instrimient, and constructed similarly to that 
shown Fig. 49, § 1 79. The leading wires of the single turn must 
be carefully arranged to secure their representing a true circle, 
neither more nor less. 

From the middle of the fixed central tube rises the point on 
which the needle is to be placed just in the centre of the ring. The 
needle itself should be i inch long, but provided with a very light 
wire or sheet metal indicator, which will lengthen it to 3 inches. 
For this purpose the best thing to use is aluminum, because, it is 
the lightest metal) and is very stiff, and may be obtained in dieets 
of extreme thinness and rigidity. Such indicators, if made of sheet 
metal, should be slightly curved lengthwise and also across so as to 
be slightly hollow, this gives great rigidity to the lightest metal. 
Of course greater sensitiveness is obtained by suspending the 
needle by a fibre from the top of the ring through a hole in the 
middle of the glass cover ; a mirror may also be used, placed in 
this case in the same direction as the needle ; the indicator also 
may be placed at right angles so as to be more easily read, and 
this has an advantage when the fibre suspension is used, as it gives 
four points by which the centrality of the needle is secured, and 
this is of course essential to accuracy; the eye must look along the 
indicator when reading the deflection. 

176. Valuing the Deflections. — Any two or more deflections 
produced on the aame imtrumerU will have their relative values 
known by the law of the instrument, as they are related in the 
ratio of the tangents of the angles of deflection, but this does not 
enable the reading of different instruments to be compared. This 
requires the actual definite value to be known in some unit. 
This can be effected easily by means of the " chemic " unit of 
current : set up the instrument very carefully in circuit with a 
large-sized Darnell's cell with plates which can be weighed, or else 
with a coppering cell in addition ; as even a Daniell varies some- 
what, a variable resistance is also , desirable, so that an exact 
uniform deflection can be kept up for an exact measured time. Let 
the experiment continue for ten hours or else correct the weight of 
copper deposited to that period, and divide this weight by 31*75 
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grams, the equivalent of copper ; the resulting figure is the value 
of the observed deflection in " chemics." From this is calculated 
the deflection corresponding to one chemic, and then by the law 
of the tangents a table can be drawn up of the value of each degree, 
or of the degrees corresponding to each chemic ; or, better still, a 
dial can be graduated to read off chemics direct. This is effected 
by fixing the dial upon a long table or board and drawing a line at 
right angles to the zero line as long as possible. From the centre 
of the dial, through the exact angle representing one chemic, a 
point is marked on the tangent line ; this line is now divided into 
equal spaces (and subdivi3ions if required), corresponding to the 
distance of this, the one chemic point, from the zero line of the 
dial ; lines from the centre to these various points upon the tangent 
line will mark upon the circle the points of deflection representing 
the values in chemics on the tangent line, as the needle when on 
these deflections is really pointing to the marks on the temporary 
line of tangents. 

In like manner the tangent galvatiometer may be graduated to 
indicate resistances when a given battery is in circuit, or the 
electromotive force when there is a fixed resistance ; but while I 
explain this process for the benefit of readers, it is necessary to 
remark that no one is at liberty to make for sale galvanometers 
whose dials are thus graduated to indicate the values of the current 
and resistances in definite units, in place of mere degrees of arc, as 
this construction is patented. Listruments made upon much 
simpler plans than the tangent galvanometer when once thus 
graduated, as described § i8o, entirely replace the tangent and 
sine galvanometers. 

If preferred, the valuation may be made in vebers instead of 
ohemics, as the Yeber current represents 5 * 68 chemics. The Yeber 
current being based on the absolute system, § 199, may be ascer- 
tained mathematically upon a tangent galvanometer, because it 
depends on the length of current acting, distance &om needle, and 
the action of the earth and current on the magnet. Calling the 
horizontal intensity of the earth 1*764, r the radius of the coil, 
d its diameter, L the length of wire in the coil (all, of course, in 
metres), n the number of turns, and C the current strength, then 
ill absolute units the current producing any deflection is 

C= 1-764 3r tang. ^°. 
or 

C = o'S6i5 -tang. 0^. 

Owing to the great increase in the value of deflections, the 
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readings are not very reliable over 50°, as even a hair's breadth 
error in reading tells ; thus at 50° a single degree is equivalent to 
three times as much as at 10°, to four times at 60°, ten times at 
70°, and forty times at 80^. 

177. The Sine Galvanometer. — When a magnetic needle is 
removed from its normal position, the earth's magnetism exerts a 
force tending to replace it, proportional to the sine of the angle 
of deflection. The deflecting force of a galvanic current is at its 
greatest when the current is parallel to the needle ; hence if the 
current is made movable, so as to follow the needle till it can 
deflect it no further, these two forces balance each other, and it is 
therefore evident that the force of the current is proportional to 
the sine of the angle the needle then makes with the magnetic 
meridian. The action of galvanometers based on this principle is 
more uniform than that of the tangent instrument, because while 
the sine of one degree is the same as the tangent, that of 90° is i , 
the same as the tangent of 45°, and the sines gradually diminish in 
proportionate length, instead of, as in the case of the tangents, 
increasing so rapidly as soon to become almost useless as measures 
of action. But, on the other hand, their action is very limited, as 
the force should deflect below 90°. A sine galvanometer, therefore, 
to be of any extended use, should be made with connections 
enabling successive turns or layers of wire to be brought into 
circuit. 

The construction is similar to that of the stand described § 174, 
the coils of wire being fixed to the upper movable disc; the 
needle usually works upon a point in the middle of the coils, and 
an indicator fixed to it at right angles stands over a zero line, 
from which it is not allowed to move more than two or three 
degrees, its play being limited by studs. In this case, therefore, 
there is an advantage in using a long and powerful needle, as the 
objections to this, § 171, do not exist here. On one of the discs 
is a circle of degrees, and on the other a pointer or vernier. 

To use the instrument, it is set in the magnetic meridian with 
its indicator at zero and the pointer of the outer circle at 0°. On 
the current passing it presses the indicator against one of the studs, 
and the disc is then turned in that direction till the indicator 
leaves the stud and places itself on the zero line. The sine of the 
number of degrees pointed to on the outer circle is the relative 
value of the current, which may be converted into definite units in 
the same wajr as described, § 176, for the tangent galvanometer. 

Any form of coil, and single or double needles may be used for 
sine galvanometers, and as remarked § 174, any galvanoineter is 
converted into a sine one by standing it on the revolving table there 
described. If the current is too powerful for the instrument, it will 
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carry the needle all round the circle. In this case shunts, § 272, 
may be used to send only a known part of the current into the 
instrument. 

178. Ordinary G-alvanometbrs. — These are of simple construc- 
tion, but give no definite information unless their deflections have 
been valued or their dials graduated, by being included in the 
circuit of a tangent or sine instrument, the deflections of which are 
goyemed by varying resistances. It may be here remarked, also, 
that it is desirable for convenience' sake to note upon the face of a 
galvanometer the side to which a current deflects the needle, or, if 
several instruments are possessed, it is still better so to arrange 
the connections that all deflect the same way ; for instance, if the 
screws- are on the sides of the zero line, make ihe north pole always 

. turn to the side connected to the positive pole of the battery. The 
simplest possible form consists of a mere rectangle of stout wire 
encircling the needle. The lower branch should be let into the 
wood frame, or even be on the lower side, so as to allow the 
graduated arc to be on the wood, and the needle should either 
curve" down or be provided with a wire prolongation to come close 
to the graduation. For smaller currents, many turns of wire may 
be used without hiding the needle, or it may be fitted with an 
indicator, and the graduation commence at right angles with the 
needle. The value of the deflections of this, and of all the similar 
forms in which the coils surround the needle, is something approxi- 
mating to the ratio of the tangents, but it is not uniformly so 
throughout, nor can any law be framed as governing them. 

179. Universal Galvanometers. — Many amateurs wish to 
possess instruments fitted to the measurement of both weak and 
strong currents, but are deterred partly by the expense, but also by 
the inconvenience attending numerous instruments in limited 
accommodation, and both drawbacks are felt even by those who are 
prepared to make their own instruments, a course to be strongly 
recommended to all who wish to attain sound knowledge. 

Instruments containing two or more circuits are not uncommon, 
but they are made upon no fixed principles. I devised ike instru- 
ment now to be described to suit these requirements, and it led up 
to the one described in next section. 

Fig. 49 represents a stand with three levelling screws i on it are 
fixed the coils of the galvanometer and a commutator for throwing 
different lengths of wire into circuit. Thd coils may be made in 
one frame on a flat copper tube, or as is usually done, in two parts, 
one on each side of the needle ; the sides of the frames are secured 
to the stand either by brackets, or if made of wood, by brass screws 
passing up through the stand. 

Even if made separate, the two sides of the coils should be 
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mounted together on one mandrel for winding, so as to distribute 
the wires equally between the two. The chamber within the coils 



Fig. 49. 




in which the magnet plays, should be 2 in. long and ^ in. deep, and 
the frame made 3^ in. long and if in. high, so as to form channels 
or spaces in which the wire will lie, f in. wide and the same in 
depth all round the central chamber. 

The laying on of the wire must begin in the middle, and each 
end must be connected so as to complete an exact turn at the 
middle, otherwise the indications will be inaccurate. First lay on 
90 turns of No. 20 cotton covered copper wire, leaving 6 in. of 
the end for connection ; the sizes given will allow exactly 10 turns 
to be placed in each channel, and thus four layers on each side will 
complete the 80 turns. Solder the end of the No. 20 (at the exact 
turn) to a doubled length of No. 18, leaving 4 in. or 5 in. to come 
out for the connection, and lay on nine turns of one of these wires 
in each channel, so as to divide the current between them. Finish 
with a strip of copper f in. wide joined to the 18 wire, at the exact 
spot completing a turn, and leaving the end of the wire standing 
out; make one turn of the strip and bring its end, or a wire 
soldered to it, out for the commencement of the coils. This will 
give three circuits with decimal ratios (nearly) to each other. The 
wire ends are to be carried through the stand, and led to the 
required points. The two outside ends are taken as one (dividing 
ihe current) to the binding screw + ; the next pair, representing 
* one turn round the needle, are taken to i of the commutator ; the 
next pair (joined, as close to the coils as can be, to the end of the 
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No. 20 wire oompleting 10 turns) are taken to 2 ; the first end 
of No. 20 wire which completes 100 turns goes to 3. 

The commutator is similar to the one used frequently on medical 
coils, a central pillar connected to binding screw — and a spring 
from it traversing over the numbered studs. For some reasons it 
is better to use mercury cups thus ; a block of hard wood an inch 
thick has central and radial holes f in. deep by ^ in. bored in it, 
and when fixed on a stand, holes are bored through just large 
enough to pass a No. 12 copper wire, on which a head has been 
hammered up. These heads are well amalgamated, and a piece of 
wire bent twice at right angles passes from the central cup to the 
one desired to be used ; the resistances are thus kept very small, 
so that when used for measuring batteries, &c., they may be ignored 
in many cases. 

All the connecting wires should be kept as close as possibl^e to 
the middle line, so as to have little effect of their own upon the 
needle and neutralize each other. 

The needle is i|^ in. long, of four strips of watch spring, and may 
be fitted with an indicator and mounted in either of the ways 
described, so as to play within the central space ; if mounted on a 
point a long needle may be fixed in a piece of brass and screwed up 
through a hole in the stand and in the middle of the coils, with its 
point somewhat above the level of the frame. On the frame is 
secured a dial of cardboard, with an opening in the middle to pass 
the needle through, and a glass cover should go over all. 

The graduation can be effected as before described, but the 
following values will approximate to the readings, if made exactly 
as described : 



Ghemics. Degrees. 

1 ii'3 

2 22 

3 3r 

4 38 

5 43 

6 47*5 

7 52 

8 55*5 



Ghemlcs. Degrees. 

9 , .. 58 

10 60 

15 69 

20 73 

30 79 

50 83-5 

100 86*5 



These figures represent the indications on No. i circuit : when 
No. 2 is employed they are to be divided by 10, and by 100 for 
No. 3. By using finer wires more circuits may be used, but the 
size of the frame must not be increased, and the whole space must 
be filled or the ratios will not hold good. 

j8o. Spbagub's Patent Univebsal Galvanometeb. — While 
using the last-described instrument and discovering the defects in 
it as well as its utility, I worked out a principle by which an exact 
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multiplying ratio could be given to any number of circuits, and 
the disturbing effects of the various connections eliminated. I saw 
also that the plan I had long used personally of measuring currents 
direct, as described (but which no one else appears ever to have 
thought of as applicable to galvanometers), might be extended so as 
to make them read off resistances in ohms without the use of the 
expensive resistance coils. From these ideas has been developed 
an instrument which will soon be accessible to the public, and will, 
by simplifying the processes of measurement and placing them 
fairly in view, tend to spread generally those definite ideas of the 
measurement of electricity which make it a science instead of a 
mere hotch-potch of isolated facts, but which are at present confined 
almost entirely to professional electricians. 

It resembles in some respects the instrument last described, but 
so modified as to ensure accuracy. It shows the current in vebers 
and in chemics as well as in degrees. It can be made to show any 
special work, such as the rate of deposition in pounds or in* ounces 
per day or hour of any metal, or to measure other work done. 
When used with a Daniell cell (or several, as required) the indicator 
will point to the resistance of the circuit in ohms, and when used 
with a fixed resistance it will in like manner show at once the 
electromotive force of any battery used with it. It will thus do 
for many purposes, without other instruments and without calcula- 
tions, the work which at present requires the Wheatstone's bridge 
and expensive resistance coils, as well as many calculations. 

1 8 1. Vketioal Galvanometebs. — For many purposes it is 
common to arrange the needle in a vertical plane mounted on a 
central pivot, in which case the needle is double, one working in- 
side a coil, the other with its poles reversed working outside. 
Such an instrument — which is, in fact, the needle telegraph instru- 
ment — has its uses, but its indications cannot be relied on ; they 
vary with the varying magnetism of the needles, because the 
resistance to motion is not the magnetism of the earth but the 
extra weight of the lower parts of the needles; the chief ad- 
vantage is their instantaneous action, as the needle does not 
vibrate as in the horizontal form, and their ready visibility from 
a distance. 

The sensitiveness may be increased if the axis of the needles is 
pointed at the back so as to work in a cup, by inclining the 
instrument, and so diminishing the height through which the 
weight has to be lifted for a given deflection. This form is fre- 
quently used in practical operations, such as testing telegraphic 
wires, from its portability and general handiness, and in such cases 
it is usually made with a double wire so as to be employed as a 
differential galvanometer. The construction is the same as that of 
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horizontal instinments, the difference being in the mode of sus- 
pending the needles and the. mounting in a case. 

1 8a. DiFFEBENTiAL Galyanometebs. — Thoso may be made in 
any form of construction. They consist of two exactly similar 
wires wound side by side throughout, but very carefally insulated 
from each other : they must have exactly the same influence upon 
the needle, and must also have exactly the same resistance. To 
secure the first, care must be taken that the wires are equally 
tightly laid, so that one has no greater length at any part than 
another. The wires should make a half twist at each layer, so that 
they shall be alternately the nearest to the needle; if this pre- 
caution is not taken, and a needle suspended by a fibre is used, the 
needle is apt to be drawn bodily towards one side, and to be de* 
fleeted in opposite directions, according to the side it is drawn to, 
in which case no reliance can be placed upon it, as the least 
change of level will cause it to turn either way with the same 
currents. For this reason, probably, differential galvanometers are 
usually made with pivoted needles, thus lowering their sensitive- 
ness. To test this equality of action the two coils are to be con- 
nected at the one end, so that the current goes by one and returns 
by the other ; no deflection should be produced, however strong 
the current. If any effect is shown, it may be corrected by adding 
one or more turns of one wire, or if this gives over correction, then 
by unlaying a part of the wire having lea^t influence and laying it 
again in its place somewhat loosely so as to lengthen it. The 
equality of resistance may then be tested by connecting up the 
instrument so as to divide a current between its two coils with 
reverse action, and adding wire at one of the connections outside 
the coils to the wire having most effect until they exactly balance, 
or the resistances may be equalized by means of the bridge, § 216. 

A good differential galvanometer enables resistances as well as 
currents to be compared on principles similar to those explained 
§ 214. If the two coils are exactly equal as directed, currents may 
be compared by passing them in opposite directions. Two resist- 
anoeB may be compared by putting one in each circuit, and then 
connecting to one battery so as to divide the current between 
them : if one is a resistance to be measured and the other a resist- 
ance instrument, by altering the latter till there is no effect upon 
the needle it measures the flrst resistance. Multiplying ratios are 
given to the instrument by means of shunts, § 272. These are 
provided to one or both the circuits in such way as to open other 
paths to the current and allow -^ or y^^ of it only to pass the 
coils ; then the actual resistance inserted in the other circuit has to 
be multiplied by 10 or 100 to give the resistance which it balances. 

In using these instruments, when the resistance to be measured is 
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equal to or greater than that of one of the wires, the resistance and 
rheostat should be inserted in the eirenit as described ; but if the 
resistance is less, it is better to conple the two circuits so as to 
neutralize each other, and to use the rheostat and resistance to be 
measured, as shunts, one for each circuit. 

A differential galvanometer may be employed as a single circuit 
of alterable resistance and powers, as one circuit may be used 
alone, or the two coupled as one, reducing the resistance to half of 
that of a single circuit : or they may be used in series with double 
the resistance but double the action on the needle, each of which 
arrangements suits varied conditions of resistance in the rest of the 
circuit ; such an instrument is therefore of use with the Wheatstone 
bridge. 

183. Thomson's Befusotob. — This valuable instrument is so 
purely technical in its uses, and scarcely employed except for 
delicate telegraphic purposes, that a full description is hardly 
required here, especially as it is rarely likely to be made by any 
one not familiar with it. It is usually constructed upon a vertical 
brass plate about ^ inch thick, securely mounted by pillars upon 
an ebonite stand. In the plate and upon each side of it are turned 
circular recesses, leaving a thickness of less than -^, the centre of 
which is also entirely cut away, as well as a vertical space in which 
hangs the needle system. Four reels, about f inch wide and of 
2 io 2^ inches diameter, of brass or ebonite, with a central tube of 
^ inch bore, contain the wire, and are made to fit into the recesses 
of the plate and held there eiUier by larg& headed screws or by turn- 
ing small catches so as to grip the edge of the reels. The coils are 
connected in pairs, leaving four ends which are connected to binding 
screws, so that if the coils are exactly alike and carefully adjusted 
they may be used differentially, or at any rate be connected variously 
as described § 182. In some cases also there are double wires used 
to make the instrument a truly differential one. According to the 
purposes desired, different sized wires are used; but ^e wire 
(No. 40) is generally used, and a resistance of 8000 or 10,000 ohms 
laid on. 

The .needle system consists of two pieces of watch spring f inch 
long, cemented upon an alimiinium wire so as to occupy the middle 
of the coil tubes : on the upper needle is also cemented a mirror 
made of a microscopic cover silvered and inclined so as to reflect a 
little upwards, and a slip of mica is fixed across the lower needle 
so as to act as a damping vane and also by touching the tube to 
limit the play of the nee^e. At the top of the supporting plate, 
and in a hole drilled exactly down the central line, is a sliding 
wire with a hole in its lower end to which is hooked a silk fibre 
attached to the aluminium rod of the needles : this fibre should 
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have as much length as possible giyen it, and by slightly raising 
or lowering the rod the needles can be properly arranged for work, 
or lowered so as to take their weight off the fibre when moved 
about: this needle system should weigh altogether only 3 or 4 
grains. The mirror is sometimes made somewhat concave, so as to 
concentrate the light at a given focus. 

The instrument is covered with a cylinder of glass with a flat 
brass top, from the middle of which rises a brass rod fitted with a 
tangent screw to move it gently round. The rod carries a sliding 
tube on which is fixed a small magnet, by altering the position of 
which the needle is controlled, as to delicacy by fiie height of the 
magnet, and as * to position by the line in which the magnet is 
placed, so as to supersede the small directive action of the earth 
upon ^e nearly astatic needle system. 

The index is the beam of light reflected by the mirror £rom a 
lamp placed behind a screen 2 or more feet distant : usually a 
narrow slit is provided which thus sends back a narrow line of 
light: it is much better to use a ^ inch circular opening with 
a vertical wire (which should be a dead black) stretched across it : 
this reflects a black line crossing the graduation, surrounded with 
light enough to enable the graduation to be observed. The light 
is improved also by being placed some distance back, with a re- 
flector and concentrating lens adapted to the distance of the mirror, 
so as to get a bright spot which does not require so much darkening 
of the operating room. The deflections within the small limit of 
play allowed are proportional to* the tangents of the angle of deflec- 
tion, and, consequently, to a straight line divided into equal parts 
plac»dv upon the line at right angles to that occupied by the coils. 

The screen has upon it such a scale of equal parts mounted on a 
slide for adjustment, and the whole is to be so arranged that the 
indicating line or spot is upon the zero line, and is equally deflected 
to either side with reversed equal currents. A shunt is always 
provided with the instrument so as to send -nnnD iW) iV* ^^ ^ 
the currents into the coils : by using these as accuracy of measure- 
ment is approached, observations can be made without throwing 
the needle about too violently. The instrument must be absolutely 
steady, and therefore fixed upon a brick pillar or upon a shelf fixed 
on a solid wall, otherwise the spot of light is always dancing about^ 
and it is impossible to make any useful observations. 

184. Gbbman Silveb Wibe. — For purposes requiring a high 
and constant resistance galvanometers are best made of German 
silver wire, owing to its small variation of resistance by tempera- 
ture. But this only relates to external temperature : as relates to 
the heating effects of the current itself German silver wire is 
worse than copper, and therefore variations in the ratio of shunts 
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§ 272, will be greater with it than with copper. German silver 
increases its resistance only about | as much as copper, but a wire 
of the same size would have 12 times the resistance, and therefore 
collect in it 12 times as much heat &om the passing current. 
Grerman silver wire is most useful in a galvanometer intended to 
measure electromotive forces by the process described § 270 (5), in 
which a high resistance is needed and one uniform in all experi- 
ments. Brass wire may also be used for the same purposes. 

185. Lippman's Capillaby Eleotromktkb. — The * Philosophical 
Magazine' for April, 1874, contains a very interesting paper which 
seems to open a new field of electrical research as well as new 
instruments for its study. It is well known that small tubes 
possess the power of elevating or depressing liquids in them by 
the force of surface adhesion between each liquid and each material 
of tube. M. Lippman has observed that the point of level in such 
tubes is altered when the liquids are polarized, that is, subjected 
to electric tension, and that the variation in the line of level is 
proportional to the degree of the electric tension. 

A glass tube * 32 mm. in bore is connected by means of a flexible 
tube with a reservoir of mercury, provided with appliances for 
observing the heights of the surfaces : the upper part of the tubes 
enters a reservoir containing dilute sulphuric acid, which is con- 
nected to another reservoir of mercury, due care being taken to 
counterbalance all pressures except those which are intended to 
act. In these circumstances a difference of level of 14 mm. is 
produced by the capillary force of the tube. On forming the 
circuit of a Daniell cell through the two mercury reservoirs and 
the tube the level alters, the difference becoming 18*9 mm. 

Upon these principles an electrometer or galvanometer (for it is 
both) is constructed,iwhich it is stated is so sensitive that the effect 
of a feebly charged proof plane can be observed. Measurement is 
effected either by a graduation of the tube to be observed by means 
of a microscope, or by the height of the column of mercury required 
to bring the mercury back to its normal line. 

By means of bundles of tubes connected to the two arms of a 
beam and by proper commutators, an engine is constructed which 
converts electric current into mechanical motion : if the action is 
reversed and the machine moved by external force an electric 
current is set up, and it is stated that these effects are produced 
more economically than by means of electro-magnets, as hitherto 
attempted. 

1 8 5. Measurement by Chemical Action. — Faraday proved, see 
§ 253, that whenever an electric current passes through a compound 
in a liquid condition (whether fused or in solution) the substance 
is broken up, its constituents separated into two parts, one of which 
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appears at tlie positive, the other at the negative pole, where they 
are either released, or hy acting chemically on other substances, 
release some bodies equivalent to them. The laws of this action 
are studied Chapter IX., under the name of Electrolysis. This 
chemical action is proportional to what is called the " quantity " of 
electricity circulating ; hence any such chemical action capable of 
ready measurement may be made the means of measuring the 
galvanic current which effects it. The process commonly used is 
the ' decomposition of dilute sulphuric acid ; it is usually, but 
erroneously, termed the decomposition of water into its constituent 
gases, but really the acid alone is directly acted op, its hydrogen 
set free at one pole, while its radical SO4, by some called oxysul- 
phion, being incapable of separate existence, acts on a moleciile of 
water, re-forms acid H2SO4, and sets free the oxygen ; the practical 
result is, therefore, the same as though water were decomposed, and 
calculations may proceed on that basis. 

187. YoLTAHETEBS. — Instruments for this mode of measurement 
are thus named. Their form is subject to infinite variation, and 
every instrument maker devises his own variety. All that is 
essential are the two conductors, an outlet for liie gases, and a 
means, of measuring them, either separately or together. The great 
drawback to these instruments is the resistance they offer to the 
current, a large proportion of the force being absorbed by the mere 
work of measurement. This resistance is twofold, (i) Chemical, 
By the act of decomposition itself or even the tendency to it, nascent 
gases are produced in contact with the metallic surface, and the 
effect of this is to convert the instrument into a galvanic cell, 
the electromotive force of which is opposed to that of the battery. 
(2) Mechanical, dependent on construction. Most voltameters are 
made with small plates, and as this is equivalent to reducing the 
section of the liquid conductor, it causes great resistance. The 
plates should be as large as is convenient, and they should be 
platinized to facilitate escape of gas. Platinum is used because it 
is not acted on ; graphite carbon would answer equally well, but 
for its tendency to absorb the gases. 

A very simple form may be made from an ordinary wide-mouthed 
bottle. Two plates of platinum with wires attached are mounted 
on the cork with binding screws outside ; in the middle of the cork 
a glass tube is fitted to carry off the gas by means of a flexible tube to 
an ordinary gas measuring jar : the end of this tube should project 
a little within from the surface of the cork and be cut off slanting 
so as to resist the ingress of moisture, and the cork should be 
boiled in melted paraffin. 

If it is desired to collect the two gases separately, the cork should 
be fitted with two glass tubes as large as it will admit and 'going 
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nearly to the bottom of the bottle. The tubes should be left open 
at the bottom, and closed at the top with a cork fitted as before 
with a gas leading tube and a strip of platinum : these giving off 
each its proper gas within the tube, completing the liquid circuit 
bj the open ends dipping in the liquid. 

For experiments with 'very small currents, as, for instance, those 
of induction coils, large surflEUie is objectionable, as so much of the 
gas is retained by them and in the liquid : for such occasions a 
wire enclosed in a glass tube melted to it and exposing only the 
end, is used. These conductors may be fixed in small tubes and 
used as just described, or both may be passed through a cork in the 
neck of a small bottle with its bottom cut off, so that it can be used 
as a receiver in which two small test tubes can be inverted over the 
conductors, so as to make a model of one of the common forms of 
voltameter. 

1 88. As before stated,' these instruments are objectionable on 
account of their great resistance. It is, however, quite possible to 
have a voltameter which not only shall not give any resistance, but 
shall help the current. A Smee cell is to all intents a voltameter, 
if we collect the gas given ofi^ and ascertain how much of it is due 
to local action ; the mode of effecting this is described § 1 24 : a cell 
for this purpose should be large enough not to lower the current by 
its resistance, and its outlet should be closed when not in use, so as 
to keep the liquid charged with gas. 

189. We have now to learn what the measure of gas given off 
teaches ; a point which electrical writers usually fail to clear up, 
because they take the actual measure itself as the primary matter, 
instead of treating it as an incidental effect, and thus base upon it 
all sorts of arbitrary units, as, for instance, Jacobi's unit of current, 
that which in one minute generates one cubic centimetre of mixed 
gases at 0° C. and 760 mm. barometer. The thing really wanted is 
to know what measure of gas corresponds to such a definite system 
in weights as furnishes the unit or " chemic " current, to value the 
indications of the voltameter as in § 176 those of galvanometers are 
valued. We require, in fact, to know what measure corresponds to 
those weights, not to set up a different set of ideas altogether. By 
the system of weights the current is measured by the number of 
equivalents of any substance acted on, ascertained by dividing the 
total weight by the known equivalent weight. Now the system of 
measure is still more simple, for every atom of a simple substance, 
or still more inclusive, every molecule of any substance, simple or 
compound (with a few exceptions), occupies in the gaseous state the 
same volume, no matter what its weight is. What we want is the 
relation between the equivalent and iSna molecular volume. 
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In water, £[20, there are three atoms, all of equal Tolume; but 
as to weight, hydrogen being unity counts 2, and oxygen by its 
atomic weight 1 6, makes the molecule of water 1 8, which answers 
to two electric equivalents. Once we know then the measure or 
bulk of I grain of hydrogen, we know the weight of the same bulk 
of every other gas, the constitution of which we know. 

The best mode of measuring gases is by the metric system 
reckoned at 0° 0. temperature (freezing) and 760 mm. barometer 
(one atmosphere) correcting to actual temperature and pressure; 
but as exact accuracy is never attainable in this particular case, 
because part of the gases is absorbed, it is near enough to take the 
average condition at 60° Fahr. and 30 in. bar., at wluch, according 
to Miller, I grain of hydrogen occupies 46*73 cubic inches, which 
may be considered the unit or atomic volume. 

Therefore, for each unit of quantity or current there will be 
given off — 

In the modified Smee voltameter, 46* 73 cubic inches of hydrogen. 

In the double voltameter, the same in one tube, and 23 * 36 cubic 
inches of oxygen in the other. 

In the single-tube voltameter, 70*1 cubic inches of mixed 
gases. 

A tube of glass, such as the ordinary Mohr's alkalimeter, can easily 
be graduated to measure this off direct: 46*73 C. I. = 11797*45 
fluid grains, therefore a tube containing 1179*8 grains divided 
decimally would contain one-tenth of a unit, and require one hour 
to fill by a chemic current from a Smee voltameter. 

190. As any one of the reactions which take place in a galvanic 
circuit will answer for the purpose, the best voltameter for many 
purposes is two plates of copper in a coppering solution. If a 
Daniell with flat plates is used this system also wxLl supply instead 
of absorbing energy. The weight of copper divided by 31 '75 as 
explained § 176 will give the required information. 

191. Mbasubbmbnt by Heating Effects. — Whenever current 
passes through a wire it meets a certain fixed resistance, in over- 
coming which the equivalent proportion of energy is converted into 
heat, and the current, therefore, is capable of measurement by this 
heat. As an illustration of the erroneous notion of the older ideas, 
such as that heat is the two supposed electricities united, it must 
be understood that this conversion into heat of the force of a 
galvanic current does not in the least reduce the " quantity " of the 
electricity ; that is to say, a current arising from tiie consumption 
of one unit of zinc will deposit exactly the same quantity of copper, 
viz. one unit, whether it passes directly to the coppering cell, or 
whether a long fine wire, in which heat is developed, is also 
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interposed in the circuit ; the only difference will be that it will 
take much longer about it. This is explained bj the general 
principles of the circuit, § 274. 

Experiment, has, however, settled that — (i) In a wire of given 
resistance (ignoring the variation produced by the heat it-self in the 
wire), equal currents always generate the same amount of heat. 
(2) With different currents the amount of heat varies not in the 
ratio of the currents themselves, but in the ratio of the squares of 
the currents ; thus, if a current of one unit produces in a given 
wire one heat unit, that is, sufficient to raise one poimd of water 
one degree in temperature in a minute — then a current of two units 
will produce in the wire four such units of heat. 

This is expressed 'mathematically H = C^Rt ; to give the heat 
developed in a given time any fixed value, a constant which is the 
heat equivalent of the current in a unit resistance for a unit time 
(such as one second) must be employed with the formula; for 
which see § 257. 

192. Calobihetebs. — These little-used instruments are thermo- 
meters containing a platinum wire, through which the current passes. 
There are two kinds: (i) an air thermometer — a bulb with a fine 
graduated stem containing liquid ; the platinimi wire crosses the 
bulb : (2) a vessel containing a known weight- of a non-conducting 
liquid, such as water or alcohol ; the wire passes through this and a 
thermometer shows the temperature generated, which, with the spe- 
cific heat of the liquid, gives the actual heat. Thus, if a pound of 
water is used, each degree represents a unit of heat, and if the resist- 
ance of the wire is i ohm the calculations are very simple, see § 275. 

193. Heating Effect upon Wibes. — The formula in § 191 
expresses the actual heat as quantity of energy ; but another con- 
sideration of moment is the temperature to which that quantity of 
heat can raise a particular wire. This depends upon several con- 
siderations, such as the weight of metal in the wire, and the specific 
relation of the metal itself to heat (see §§ 13, 108, and 196), i. e. its 
specific heat. A general formula may be given for this, not reckon- 
ing, however, the heat lost by radiation and conduction. 

C. = Current in vebers. 
E. = Eesistance of wire in ohms. 
W. = "Weight of wire in grammes. 
8. = Specific heat of metal. 

H. = Rise of temperature per second in degrees Centigrade. 
• 24065 = Calories equivalent to veber. 

Then H = *-M5%^i^!-ii^. 
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In tliis and similar formul» the metric weights are necessary, 
because the units are themselves based upon them. The specific 
heat of metals increases as they approach the temperature of 
fusion; and, therefore, platinum varies less than other metals. 
The following figures are the average between o° and 300° C. 

Specific heat. Melting point. 

Copper '1013 1091 

Iron '1218 1805 

Silver '0611 1023 

Nickel '^^55 i8c>D 

Platinum .. .. '0355 2100 

Zinc '1015 412 

The specific heat of alloys is the mean of that of their compo- 
nents, and is ascertained by multiplying each specific heat by 
the percentage of the metal and dividing the sum of the whole 
by 100. This only holds good at a distance from the melting 
points, which are usually not the mean of the constituents, but 
lower ; and it is doubtful if it applies to those alloys which, like 
German silver, differ in resistance greatly from that of the means. 

The effects may be compared upon the system of English weights 
and units used in these pages, by taking as the heat equivalent the 
grain instead of the pound of water. Then the worth of the Veber 
current is 6*6855 ^^^^ grain degrees Fahr., and that of the chemio 
(5*68)2 =s -20722. 

The length in feet of a wire weighing i grain per foot, which 
gives I ohm resistance, is of course the weight in grains, and is for 
copper 4*845 and for platinum '2828, and as in these different 
lengths or weights equal actual heat is produced, it is evident that 
very different heating effects must be exhibited ; but the specific 
heat has also to be considered, and this, again, greatly increases the 
difference. 

If we multiply the unit heat of current (above) by the reciprocal 
of the specific heat (that is i -f- specific heat), we get the number of 
grains of the metal that unit heat would raise 1° Fahr., and dividing 
this by the length of the grain-foot ohm (the unit wire, § 226), we 
get the actual rise of temperature produced in that wire for a Veber 
current as 14* 5° for copper and 730° for platinum ; that is, a cur- 
rent which would only warm a copper wire slightly would raise a 
platinum wire to a red heat. 

In an experiment with such a platinum wire, I obtained the 
carious result that the loss of heat and gain so balanced each other 
that the actual temperature maintained by the current closely cor- 
responded with the calculated rise. 
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Heat of Wibes. 



I. Veber current 

^- Faint red {[^} 

3.Chen7red {^j 

4- Orange {^^°} 

5-^"e K^} 

♦6. Fused about 3700 



Current in 
Chemics. 


Calculated 
Heat. 


5*68 


730 


7* 


I109 


8- 


1473 


9-5 


2042 


10*7 


2585 


12*6 


2847 



Of course, the coincidence noted was accidental, and only holds 
for the very fine wires. ^ 

In heating wires, it is to be remembered: i. The same current 
will heat an inch or a mile of the same wire ; the length heated in 
any given conditions is porely a question of resistance, and the 
force employed to pass the current. 2. To heat, equally, thicker 
wires, the current must be increased as the weight of wire per foot 
increases. 

The arrangement of batteries to produce these two effects is 
number in series for the first, large cells for the second ; and the 
resistances and electromotive forces must be arranged so as to 
produce the required current. 

194. Pbinoiples of Measubement. — As soon as men passed that 
first step of civilization in which they bartered with each other 
from hand to hand articles presented to the sight, and required 
some more abstract idea of value and quantity, they naturally 
selected for their unit some common object ; thus our early English 
weights appear to have been in some degree based on the barleycorn, 
while the many " stones " of our country districts were possibly at 
first actual stones used by some eminent individuals as weights, 
which afterwards became a sort of local standard. These weights, 
&c., naturally grew up to larger ones by the process of doubling, 
and hence was gradually generated the present system of weights 
and measures. The intolerable burden of the calculations these 

* The last line of the experiments illustrates the fact that the breaking of a 
wire by the galvanic current is not due to pure fusion, but occurs at a lower tem- 
perature. The effect is partly analogous to the destructive effects of lightning. 
The fusing point is, in fact, that point at which the vibratory molecular motion 
of heat, §§13 and 29, just overcomes the molecular attraction of cohesion; but, if 
electric transmission also involves a motion or revolution of the molecules, it is 
obvious that this effect must be added to that of heat and destroy the cohesion at 
a lower temperature. 
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inflict upon modem commerce most ultimately induce even '^ prac- 
tical" England to get rid of them, as the more scientific and 
generalizing French mind has long ago. 

Exactly the same process has been followed in scientific matters; 
in earlier times, before the whole aspect of science had burst upon 
the mind of man, the more salient phenomena of each division of 
natural knowledge were first observed ; subsequent observations 
were referrM to and compared with these, and thus grew up a set 
of merely '^ practical " systems of measurement based upon isolated 
facts, and even worse, expressed in the confusing system of common 
weights and measures. Hence, in electricity we have such measures 
of action as that referred to in § 189, and many similar ones, all 
based on isolated facts. As electricity assumed the state of an 
exact science, and was brought into subjection to mathematics, the 
evils of this system became so intolerable that an effort was made 
to remedy the nuisance, and an organized system of electrical 
measurement has been devised under the auspices of a committee 
of the British Association. 

195. Most unhappily for science the gentlemen on whom this 
duty was devolved, being mostly trained mathematicians, failed to 
escape altogether from the trammels of the '' practical," and the 
bondage of mere mathematics; and, in consequence, perfect in 
itself as is the result of their labours, they have certainly thrown 
back science many years in its progress and interposed a formidable 
barrier in its way, because the very perfection of tiieir system keeps 
out of sight its fundamental error, viz., the perpetuating the old 
arbitrary system, instead of seeking a truly scientific starting 
point. This evil, which very few people even yet comprehend, is 
analogous to the errors of the old astronomy : it looked at the 
imiverse from the earth, and tried to bring all the observed 
motions into a system subordinate to the earth ; hence inextricable 
confusion. As soon as man adopted nature's centre, and looked at 
the universe from the sun, all confusion disappeared, and perfect 
harmony and simplicity were at once presented to the observer. 
Exactly so with every other science. When we want to weigh and 
measure nature, her forces and works, we ought to take for our 
units Tneasures which nature herself uses. Of all the sciences, 
however, chemistry alone does this, and in consequence has made 
the most rapid progress since this plan, otherwise known as the 
atomic theory, has been employed ; for what is the atomic theory, 
but the substitution, for the incomprehensible and unmeaning rela- 
tion of pounds weight or pint measures of matter, of the idea of 
nature*s unit, the atom of matter toithout reference to toeight or size, 
except when these are required for practical purposes, and then 
ascertaining the weight of each form of matter which nature has 
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pnt into her unit of each element? Even yet some chemists, 
unable to rise to the clear conceptions this theory gives, nngrate- 
fully endeavour to set it aside as a "mere theory," useful, but 
imaginary, forgetting that, quite independent of its chemical im- 
portance, all tibe physical sciences are rapidly coming within the 
scope of the atomic theory. They would do so completely and 
their progress be greatly increased, were it not for the trammels 
of the units employed, based on arbitrary weights and ilieasures. 

196. Heat Ukits. — Thus in heat we have many units, the usual 
English one being i lb. weight of water raised 1° in temperature ; 
and to connect this with any special work, and so value it, we 
have to use whole rows of figures, each of which teaches only its 
own lesson. In mechanical force we have thus the foot-pound as 
our English unit. Now nature knows nothing about pounds or 
feet ; and as we therefore interrogate her in an unknown tongue, she 
was unable to point out to us that between heat and mechanical 
work there is a definite relation, and though she puts that fact 
before us in a thousand ways, we cannot see it. Having, however, . 
by the patient labour of many minds, at length discovered it, we 
do our best to disguise it by saying that the unit of heat is equal 
to 772 units of work. Now what sort of idea is conveyed to the 
mind by saying that raising the heat of i lb. of water i^ is equiva- 
lent to lifting that same pound of water 772 feet? Nor is the 
matter in the least improved by substituting the French metric 
system for the English, for this is none the less arbitrary, the only 
advantage lies in ihe decimal system simplifying calculations. 

Yet all the while nature is calling on us to adopt her own 
system, to use her unit — the atom — for our unit. Thus, if we take 
several substances and heat them to the same point and measure 
the actual heat absorbed, we can discover no relation of cause and 
effect. We are using the wrong unit, as the following table makes 
very clear : 



Substance. 


Specific Heat 


Atomic Weight. 


Product or 
Atomic Heat. 


Lithium 

Iron 

Gold 

Platinum 

Water .. 


• 94806 
•11380 

•03244 
•03243 

!• 


r 

56- 
196* 

198- 

18 

3 


6-59 
6-37 
6-36 
6*42 

6- 



In the first row of figures we have the relative quantity of heat 
necessary to raise i lb. weight of those several substances 1°, at 
ordinary temperatures ; that is to say, these puzzling figures are 
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all our nnit, the pound, can teach us. The next column gives us 
nature's unit, and by interpreting the first figures by this we get 
a uniform result, allowing for inevitable errors of observation and 
the energy absorbed in internal work, such as expansion, &c. But 
we still go on talking about specific hcjats ; we still call the atomic 
heat 6*4, though nature is urging us to call the atomic heat i, and 
make this our starting point, instead of the absurd, because arbitrary, 
pound of water. Now if we go to gases we have yet further teaching. 



Name. 


Spfciflc Heat. 


Molecular 
Weight. 


Product. 


Equal Volames. 


Water as stream .. 
Hydrogen . . 

Oxygen 

Chlorine 


•4805 

3-4090 

•2175 

•1210 


l8- 
2* 

32^ 

71- 


8-65 
6-82 

8-59 


•2984 

•2359 

• 2405 ' 
•2962 



Here we have in the first row similar incomprehensible figures, 
reduced to comparative uniformity by taking the molecular weights 
into account. Here we find the molecular heat of pure gases 
approaching the atomic heat of solids, while steam and chlorine, 
which are easily condensable, are intermediate, giving us plain 
hints as to how we may trace out the relations of force to physical 
state, and to the work done in expansion and altering molecular 
structure ; hints which are meje unmeaning hieroglyphics as long 
as we persist in trying to deal with them by pounds instead of by 
atoms and molecules. 

197. If we now expose an atom, that is, any unit of y^eight, be it 
a grain, a gramme, or a pound of hydrogen, or, what comes to the 
same thing, an equal volume of any other pure gas under the same 
conditions, to heat, we find it requires different amounts of heat to 
produce the same heating effect, according as we allow it to expand 
or confine it, i.e. according as we keep the volume or the pressure 
constant. Expansion means lifting the weight of the atmosphere, 
and whatever excess of pressure is put on the gas ; hence the dif- 
ference between the heats of constant volume and constant pressure 
is TMture^s unit of toorh. By it she tells us that with the same heat 
or energy she can either raise the temperature of one atom of 
elementary matter, or she can raise a given weight ; but if we are 
to understand her lessons, we must make this weight, not the foot- 
pound, our unit, because then the unit of heat and work will be the 
same, and their relations will at once become self-evident. Had 
the metric system been based upon this principle, using a fixed 
volume of hydrogen at normal pressure as the unit of weight and 
measure, instead of water, the system would be as valuable scienti- 

L 2 
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fically as it is now practically, for it would have been correlated to 
the atomic system of nature, and its relation of constant volume 
and pressure would have furnished a fundamental unit for all the 
natural relations of matter and energy. 

Now to come to our special subject, this same unit of work and 
heat will furnish us with that of electrical force ; for it must be 
remembered these units are abstract and relative, not concrete and 
absolute ; we can translate their results into any system of weights, 
&c., by simple multiplication, just as a table of atomic weights is 
equally intelligible to an Englishman using grains or pounds as to 
the Frenchman using grammes. 

Beautifully simple as the whole system of scientific measurement 
would become if this one natural unit were used as the base, it 
requires a great denl of work to be yet done before we can employ 
it, because so much work has been wastefully employed. We stiU 
need some very careful experiments to eliminate the various sources 
of error, and ascertain exactly what the true atomic unit is in any 
system of weights, and meantime it is necessary to employ and 
endeavour to comprehend the units at present in practical use. 

The system devised by the committee of the British Association 
is the only one thoroughly worked out, and is now generally 
adopted in England in practice, though few people really under- 
stand it, and there is much confusion in the various explanations of 
it offered by different accepted authorities. The following is an en- 
deavour to make it comprehensible to ordinary minds without much 
mathematical knowledge, and it relates principally to those parts 
of the system bearing upon current electricity. 

198. It will be best first to explain the object of the system. 
The mathematical expression of the phenomena of electricity 
known as Ohm's law, is now universally accepted, and thoroughly 
satisfactory ; it is entirely independent of any theory whatever as 
to the nature of electricity, but merely expresses the conditions of 
the observed facts ; and to do this embodies them under certain 
heads. The fundamental expression is that a fqrce^ be it what it 
may, produces the observed effects ; and this is called electromotive 
force, symbolized by E. Its necessary first consequence is a 
tefndi£fM^ to action^ which is called tension, potential, &c. This is 
opposed by the various circumstances, molecular construction of the 
substances, insulation, &c., all of which are embodied in the general 
term " resistance," symbolized by E, which again simply expresses. 
a fact, but no theory whatever. The result is action measured by 
the relation of these two, and called " quantity," Q ; and when 
time is taken into consideration it becomes '* current," or quantity 
in a given time, symbolized by ; this is very commonly called 
" intensity of current," and symbolized by I ; this mongrel term, 
derived from the translators of the French phrase '^intensite de 
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conrant," strength or amount of current, leads to great confusion of 
ideas, because intensity has, in the earlier English books, a distinct 
meaning which corresponds to tension, and has no connection with 
current or quantity. The object of the B. A. system is to furnish 
a defined unit for each of these mathematical expressions, so that 
all the actions of electricity may be capable of exact definition and 
comparison with mechaniccd work. This object it would be impos- 
sible to carry out with the confused English measures ; therefore 
the systematic French metric measures have been employed, and 
in these alone is it possible to explain the system, though an en- 
deavour is made, § 257, to convert its chief units, &c., into familiar 
English measures. 

199. The Absolute Unit. — The effect of a constantly acting 
force upon a body capable of motion is to move it with an in- 
creasing velocity, and the strength of a force is measured by the 
" velocity " it has imparted in a given time, this velocity being in 
fact double the actual space moved through ; thus the attraction of 
gravitation in England causes a body to fall at the rate of 16*1 
feet in a second, and therefore the velocity due to gravity in one 
second is 9*811 metres (English 32*2 feet). But gravity is a 
force which varies with locality, because of the form of the earth. 
The theoretical unit of force must be unalterable and be expressed 
by single figures ; this is the absolute unit, and any actual figures 
might be employed, but those selected are weight, i gramme ; length 
or space, i metre ; time, i second, and the fundamental " absolute 
unit " is a force which acting for one second would give a weight 
of I gramme, a velocity of i metre per second. Some use the 
centimetre for small forces, but this is only a source of confusion, 
and in these pages nothing will be referred to but the metre gramme 
second as the absolute unit. From this are derived all the other 
units as shown in the following formulaB from the Eeports of the 
British Association Committee, an^ given in Messrs. Clark and 
Sabine's work. 

200. FOBMULSS OF the ABSOLUTE XJnITS. 

1. Fundamental units. 

L Leu gth or space = 1 metre. 

T Time =1 second. 

M Mass = 1 gramme. 

2. Derived mechanical units. 

^ , ^ L*M 
Work, W = -^. 

ir. ^ LM 

Force, F = -^ . 

T 

Velocity, V = = . 
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3. Derived magnetic nnits. 

Strength of a magnet pole .. «i = Lf T"* M^. 
Moment of a magnet .. .. ml = Jj^ T"^ M^. 
Intensity of a magnetic field .. H = L~* T"^ M^. 

4. Electromagnetic system of units. 

Quantity of electricity .. .. Q = L^ x M^. 

Strength of a current .. .. C = L^ T"' M^. 

Electromotive force E = Lf T-^ M^. 

Besistance of conductor .. K = L T"*. 

5. Electrostatic system of units. 

Quantity of electricity ., 5 = Lf T"* M^ = t; Q. 

Strength of current .. .. c = Lf T~* M^ = vC. 

E 
Electromotive force .... e = L^ T-' M^ = - • 

V 

E 
Besistance of conductor .. r = L~* T = —r 

tr 

V = 3io,740,cx)0 metres per second, the ratio of the electro* 
static to the electromagnetic unit of quantity. 

201. Values op thb Units. — From the foregoing it results that 
the absolute unit is a single expression for all the forms of energy, 
while the practical units in ordinary use have a known value, and 
may be converted into absolute units. 

A unit magnetic pole is one which repels a similar one weighing 
I gramme at a metre distant with one unit of force. 

A unit quantity of electricity is that which repels an equal 
opposite charge a metre distant with a unit of force. 

A unit current is one which, in a wire i metre long forming an 
arc of a circle of i metre radius, repels a unit pole at its centre 
with one unit of force — that is, arranged as a tangent galvanometer a 
wire forming a circle of two n^etres diameter would exert 6*2832 
units of force on such a pole. The unit current in a straight 
wire of i metre long, repels a similar one i metre distant with one 
unit of force. 

When a magnet is moved into a circle of wire or the reverse, a 
current is generated in the wire, and the earth being a magnet the 
same effect is produced by it, and though we cannot do this really 
with the earth, yet the result is the same if we revolve a ring or 
coil of wire across the lines of magnetic force, only we get reverse 
currents at each half revolution, which, by means of commutators, 
can be converted into a continuous current in one direction ; the 
axis of motion may be horizontal or vertical, but its true position is 
at right angles to that of a dipping needle ; if placed in the mag- 
netic line no current is generated. 
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Let US now take a ring of i metre radius thus arranged vertically ; 
as it revolyes, the current reversing when the ring is at right angles 
to the magnetic meridian, and at the same time the ring altering its 
relation to a needle at its centre, the action on this is uniform ; the 
current developed will depend on the number of magnetic lines 
traversed, and therefore on the speed of revolution. As this 
increases, the needle will deflect more and more, and when this 
deflection reaches 45°, the current is equal in action to the magnetic 
influence of the eartii, and this being known, the various relations 
may be calculated ; for, to quote an authoritative definition, '^ the 
unit of electromagnetic force is the force of a current, which, 
when it traverses a circular conductor, whose sectional area is 
equal to the unit of surface, and acts upon a magnet whose mag-> 
netic moment is equal to unity, the magnet being placed at a great 
distance, and in such a manner that its axis is parallel to the plane 
of the conductor, and its centre in a line drawn through the centre 
of the circular conductor, and perpendicular to its plane, exerts 
upon the magnet a rotatory force equal to unity divided by the cube 
of the distance between the centre of the needle and the centre of 
the conductor." 

The force of the current generated in this apparatus is evidently 
equal to two distinct things, ist. The eflbrt or work expended in 
producing the current, which generates an equal resistance to 
motion — that is, if we ascertain the amount of work necessary to 
produce rotation with the axis in the magnetic line, when no 
electric current is produced, and that required to produce the 
same rotation when the current is produced, the difference is the 
mechanical equivalent of the current. 2nd. The current, or, rather, 
the electromotive force producing it, is equivalent to the resistance 
of the wire in which it is produced, multiplied by the revolutions, 
and this may be expressed in terms of velocity — that is, in the metre 
second, the unit of force, making force and resistance equivalent. I 
cannot put this in better terms than those of Dr. Ferguson, in his 
philosophically written little work ; referring to the ring described, 
he says, 'Ho reduce the motion of the ring to the equivalent 
motion " of the unit metre length, " we must project the motion on 
a vertical plane at right angles to the magnetic meridian. The 
semi-revolution of the sphere described by the ring projected in 
this plane is the area included by the ring — ^namely, 3 * 141 6 square 
metres, and by a whole revolution twice this, or 6*2832 square 
metres. If ten revolutions per second produce a deflection of 45^, 
the effective area is 62 * 832, which is equivalent to a metre slider " 
(or unit metre length) "moving at the rate of 62*832 metres per 
second. But we reckon the current from i metre of it, so that the 
velocity of the ring must be 6*2832 times increased to give i 
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metre the effect of the whole circnmference ; the eqnivalent velocity 
of the metre slider must thus be 394 '7* The resistance of the 
Wire (of which the ring is made) is thus 394^7 metres per 
second, and we can easily calculate the length of it necessary to 
produce a resistance of i metre, or io,ooo,cxx) metres, the B. A. 
unit;'* 

It was by an apparatus of this kind and by prolonged careful 
experiment that the actual values of electric ^sistance were 
established, and by this the other required information and units 
ascertained on principles which may be summed up in Fleeming 
Jenkin's words, " A battery or other rheomotor of unit electro- 
motive force will generate a current of unit strength in a circuit of 
unit resistance, iand in the unit of time will convey a unit quantity 
of electricity through this circuit, doing in the same time a unit of 
work or its equivalent. These relations leave the absolute magni- 
tude of the series undetermined. Weber has proposed to fix the 
series in various ways, but the most convenient, where measure- 
ments have to be made by observations conducted by the aid of 
magnets, is probably that in which the series is fixed by the defini- 
tion of the unit current, as that current the unit length of which at 
a unit distance exerts a unit force on the unit magnetic pole. The 
definition of the unit magnetic pole by Grauss and Weber, in its 
turn, depends solely on the units of mass, time, and length." 

202. Pbactioal Elegtbio Units. — The absolute unit is an infini- 
tesimal thing having no existence, a simple agent for calculations ; 
in practice actual units of suitable magnitude are necessary, and 
the connection of the units permits only two to be selected, the 
rest follow from these by the laws of the system. Those selected 
were for electromotive force, one nearly approximating the Daniell 
cell, as a practical unit, yet a decimal multiple of the absolute unit ; 
the other, for resistance, being a near approximation to an already 
well-known unit, Siemens' mercury tube. Names were given to the 
several units from those of distinguished electricians. Thus were 
arranged the following : 

Electromotive Force and Tension the Volt. 100,000 

Static Quantity the Farad. *oi 

Resistance the Ohm. 100,000 

Quantity or Current the Veber 'oi 

203. Electbomotive Fobce. — Force or energy is the generic 
term for the sources of all the actions we are acquainted with, and 
modem science regards it as motion in some form when active, as 

* Resistance may also be regarded as a mechanical resistance, and measured as 
the energy required to overcome it. On this view i ohm is the equivalent of 4673 
foot-pounds, § 25 7, under unit conditions. 
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the tendency to motion when in the latent or potential condition. 
We caU it 

Work, as relating to masses of matter. 

Affinity, in the chemical relations of atoms of matter. 

Cohesion, in the relations of molecules of the same body. . 

Adhesion or friction, as related to the superficial molecules of 
different bodies. 

Heat, as related to the atoms and molecules of matter each 
moving independently among its neighbours. 

Electricity, when connected with a complete circle of polarized 
molecules, this being the essential condition of electrical action. 

Electtomotive force, then, is any action or power which tends 
to produce this polarized connected circle of molecules, and its 
degree is measured by the amount of tension or strain it can pro- 
duce, on such a circle. 

Friction develops electromotive force through the adhesion 
between superficial molecules in contact. 

Chemical affinity by its efforts to break up the molecules acting 
on each other. 

Mechanical motion produces it by exertion against the action of 
molecules ; but all proiduce it only if the required conditions are 
present, otherwise they produce heat, &c. 

The Volt, — This unit is simply a measure of a static force, but 
there exists no standard of it, and it is therefore purely a matter of 
calculation, being the hypothetical force needed to fulfil the con- 
ditions laid down in §201. It is 10^ or 100,000 absolute units. 
Its nearest practical representation is the Daniell cell in perfect 
order ; the force of this cell is, according to the best authorities, 
I '079, thfiiit is, the unit electromotive force is '9268 of a Daniell 
cell. As the force exerted in a thermo-electric battery is constant 
for given ranges of temperature, the standard volt might be obtained 
by ascertaining the number of the alternations of two metals, copper 
and iron for instance, the junctions of which alternately at the 
freezing and boiling points of water furnished the exact force ; but 
as the Daniell cell is a convenient and practical electromotor, 
always at hand and easy to experiment with, it is probably the most 
convenient, subject only to correction by the above figures. 
Table XVIII., § 264, of the forces of the various other batteries in 
common use will enable calculations to be made of the forces of 
any combination. 

204. Tension. — ^This is very commonly regarded as the same 
thing as electromotive force, but really it is its first action; 
although the two are always equal they are differently localized ; 
the force lies only at the point of original action, the tension is 
distributed over tie whole circuit. This is explained § 215. 
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Tension is analogous to pressure, and is a purely static condition. 
Hence tension never manifests itself per se ; all ihe effects of what 
is called static electricity are effects of leakage, or they result from 
some action which alters the resistance of the circuit and which 
therefore also alters the tension. The reason of the enormous tension 
of frictional or static electricity is that it is developed against high 
resistance, the circuit being almost entirely composed of dielectrics 
or non-conductors, substances of high specific resistance. 

The volt is the unit of tension also. 

205. Potential. — This word is growing into so much use in 
electrical writings that it is perhaps desirable to explain why it is 
not used in these pages. That reason is that at present it has 
really no definite and accepted meaning. Two quotations from 
leading electrical writers will show that this is the case. 

Latimer Clark, in his ' Electrical Measurement,' p. 10, says, 
" We will now treat of electric tension or potential. The two terms 
are perfectly synonymous, but the word potential is generally pre- 
ferred by mathematical writers." Fleeming Jenkin, * Electricity 
and Magnetism,' p. 26, says, " The word potential, introduced by 
Green, has only lately been generally adopted by electricians, and' 
is still often misunderstood ; it expresses a very simple idea, and 
one quite distinct from the meaning of any other term relating to 
electricity." 

In fact, the word is almost always used in place of tension or 
electromotive force, because there is something full and smooth 
Bounding about it ; but the idea which really does belong to it . 
is a pure mathematical abstraction which only highly trained 
minds can apprehend. What that abstraction is may perhaps be 
seen from Jenkin's definition of the " simple idea." " Difference of 
potentials is a difference of electrical condition, in virtue of which 
work is done by positive electricity in moving from the point at a 
higher potential to that at a lower potential, and it is measured by 
the amount of work done by the unit quantity of positive electricity 
when thus transferred." " The potential of a body or point is used 
to denote the difference between the potential of the body or the 
point, and the potential of the earth." 

Words whose meaning is indefinite are delusions, and as electro- 
motive force and tension have definite meanings which the mind 
can grasp, those words are used here. The idea " potential " is 
really meant to convey, is one required only in the highest and 
most delicate branches of electrical science, and the word is best 
confined purely to its proper object. 

206. Quantity. — The Farad. — There is a considerable amount 
of difference among authorities as to this unit, only, however, as to 
a difference of a million times; it will probably be ultimately 
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settled on the basis of the doctrine in § 201. Clark defines it as 
^ that quantity of electricity which, with an electromotive force of 
one Yolt, would flow through a resistance of one megohm in one 
second." This is not in accordance with the principle, but really 
describes one-millionth of the true unit, or what Yarley calls the 
micro&rad. 

Although the farad is thus described as flowing, it really is 
a static unit ; it means the amount of charge a condenser is capable 
of, and its most common use is as a measurement of the static 
charge which each wave of electricity imparts to a cable before it 
makes itself manifest at the distant end. 

It is therefore the unit of capacity, § 60, and as it belongs to the 
subject of cable telegraphy is best studied in technical works. 

207. CuBBENT. — The Yebeb. — This obviously should be the 

same thing as the unit of static quantity; it is furnished by the 

fundamental principles in accordance with Ohm's laws. Thus 

E 
C = = the current is proportionate to the electromotive force 

divided by* the resistance ; substituting^ units, therefore, this gives 

- = I, or by the actual values in absolute units, 

Volt 100,000 ^ , 

;rr — = = Vcber 'OI, 

Ohm 10,000,000 

or one hundredth of an absolute unit ; and therefore, by the laws of 
the current, the energy absorbed by a Veber current in an Ohm 
resistance is (io~*)* x 10' = looo absolute units. Some works 
give the unit of current as one-hundredth of this, but this is a 
mistake. The chemical value of the Yeber is shown in § 224. 

208. Eesistanob.— The Ohm. — Here we have something really 
definite, for it has a fixed value ascertained, and standard measures 
are issued. It is equal to ten million absolute units. Besistance is 
so important an item of electrical science that it requires full 
explanation. It is whatever opposes that act of polarization and 
discharge along a chain of molecule's which constitutes the electric 
current, and every substance has its specific resistance ; this means 
that each such substance requires a definite exertion of force to set 
up the state of polarization and effect discharge. When this resist- 
ance is very great, the substance is a non-conductor or dielectric, 
such as guttapercha. In metallic wires each also has its specific 
resistance for given lengths. These various actions are explained 
under the different heads ; but let the actual cause or source of 
resistance be what it may, all may be expressed by any one, and the 
most convenient is the measure of length of a wire of known resist- 
ance. Hence arose a great variety of units based upon any standard 
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which was at hand, such as a length of copper or silver wire of a 
given fiize. Of these arbitrary units Siemens' is really the best, 
because based on mercury, a metal easily obtained pure ; it is one 
metre in, length of mercury in a glass tube one millimetre diameter 
at the freezing point of water. Yarley's unit is a mile in length 
of No. 1 6 copper wire, but this is a very uncertain measure. 
Wheatstone used a copper wire, i foot qi which weighed loo grains. 
The standard B. A. units or ohms are made of an alloy of platinum 
and silver, which changes its resistance very little with change of 
temperature, and copies are made in German silver wire by com- 
parison, without reference to actual length and size of wire ; any 
required resistance is obtained by multiplication ; but we must have 
an actual standard unit to start from. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon any one wishing to really understand electricity 
that he should obtain his measurements in this actual definite 
standard, and obtain or prepare such instruments as will be hereafter 
described. 

209. The following Table by Mr. Varley gives a comprehensive 

view of the units. 

Table VIII.— B. A. Units. 



• 


Unit's 
Name. 


Value in 
E.M. units. 


ZfOoo 000 units and 
value in E. M. units. 


X 


Subject. 


z, 000,000 units and 
value In K M. units. 


Resistance .. 
Capacity 
Potential . . 
Quantity .. .. 


Ohm 
Farad 
Volt 
Veber 


I07 

10-7 

I05 
I0-» 


Megohm = io»3 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

Microfarad io-»3 

• • 

Microveber iq-^ 



Veber = 



Volt 



10' 



Microveber = 



Ohm 10^ 
Volt 



= 10 



10' 



-2 



Farad = 



Megohm 10 
Veber io~^ 



13 



= 10 



-8 



Volt 



= 10 



-7 



10^ 



Microfarad = 



Microveber 10 



-8 



Volt 



10 



5 = 



_ 10 



-13 



The microfarad here represents what is usually called the farad. 

For the sake of those who may not understand these formulsB ilr 
may be well to say that the small figures mean the several 
"powers," or repeated multiplication by the main figure, this 
being here 10, it may be shortly said that the expressions mean i 
followed by as many o's as the small figure shows. Thus ic/ 
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means 10,000,000 (ten million) 1 the negative eign plaoee the ob, 
less one o, before the i, thuB io~' is -oi (one hundredth). The 
index fignres in fact mean that the principal figoie is mnltipUed, 
or if ~, divided, once less than the index ; they represent what are 
called the powers of the nnmbers, or if negative, their roots. 

210. Bbsistanoe MEAsmtBB. — These for use aa weights in ordi- 
nary weighing, by comparing the unknown resistance against a 
known one capable of variation, § 214, are made in many forms, 
and most oleotrical works give descriptions and drawings of the 
earliest satis&ctory iastniments, Wheatstone's Rheostats, mwie in 
two forms for high and small resistance. The first consists of two 
cylinders, mounted on a stand, and provided with handles for 
winding them: the one is brass; the other wood, with a screw 
thread cnt in it ; a fine brass wire connects them, so that any 
length of it may be wonnd into the screw thread, aJtd thus have 
its turns kept separate. The length thus wonnd on the wood 
cylinder measures the resistance. A great sonrce of imperfection 
is that as the metal tarnishes, perfect contact with the brass 
cylinder is impossible, and the resistance thus varies. The wire, 
&c., should be well gilt to avoid tihis. The same remark applies 
to the other instrument, which, however, is much more useful than 
the first, if this precaution be taken to ensure the perfect cleanli- 
ness of surfaces. 

Whealatone's Bheostat. — A wooden cylinder, about 10 in. by 
3 in.. Fig. 50, has the wire (German silver gilt) wound upon it, 

Pm. 90. 




either in a shallow groove, or with a separating cord cemented to 
the wood, in such a manner that the wire itself forma a complete 
projectijig screw thread from end to end. Stoat brass nrbora arc 
secured to the cylinder, and to one of them the commencement of 
the wire is connected by a stout copper strip, the other end of the 
wire being fixed to the wood itself. The cylinder is then mounted 
on a stand, and provided with a winch handle to turn it. The 
stand may be of wood, and upon its &amo is fixed a stoat gilt 
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copper rod parallel to the middle of the cylinder. This rod 
carries a traveller made of a short piece of well-fitting tube, 
fitted with a wheel grooved to take the wire ; this wheel works in 
the screw thread formed by the wire, and the cylinder revolving 
moves it along the rod, thus including in its circuit various 
lengths of the wires. One binding screw is connected by a stout 
spring to the first arbor of the cylinder, and so through the wire 
and traveller to the rod, the end of which is connected by a stout 
strip of copper to the other terminal binding screw. 

Of course there is a fixed resistance here independent of the 
length of wire, and the great defect of the instrument is the ten- 
dency of this portion to vary by accidental obstacles, dirt, &c., 
at the various points of contact. The greatest objection, however, 
is that it is arbitrary as to measure ; it gives by reading on the 
bar, or on a scale, the number of turns of wire included, and by a 
pointer on the end the portions of a turn, but it would be difficult 
to make these divisions coincide exactly with those of a definite 
standard, such as the ohm. This may be overcome by ascer- 
tainiDg exactly what length of the wire equals one ohm, and then 
arranging a table giving the corresponding divisions. By careful 
adjustment of the diameter of the cylinder to the length of a wire 
of known resistance a very near approximation might, however, be 
obtained ; thus, suppose a wire of about i8 gauge, when gilt, gave 
20 ft. for one unit, by turning the cylinder so that it exactly 
received i ft. per turn, each turn would represent "05 of a unit, 
and by marking the circle on the end in five divisions, each 
marked in ten, would divide the unit into 1000 divisions, the larger 
divisions being marked on the bar, or by means of proper wheels 
and another hand, upon the end plate. In this case one unit or 
ohm would occupy about 3 in. or 4 in. in length of the cylinder, 
but of course an instrument might also be made with much finer 
wire, and thus include considerable resistance. 

A modification, euabling the instrument to measure electro- 
motive force, is shown § 270. 

211. Ebsistanob Coils. — These are easily made up to any 
resistance. They are commonly mounted up in sets, giving 1000, 
10,000, or 100,000 units, and are very expensive instruments. 
The usual plan is to make up coils corresponding to the required 
divisions, and connect the several terminals to massive blocks of 
brass arranged nearly in contact, so that a hole bored at the junc- 
tion will connect the adjoining blocks when filled up by a metallic 
plug. 

Fig. 5 1 shows this mode of connection, which is very largely 
employed in electrical instruments, telegraphs, &c., and by due 
arrangement of blocks gives the power of arrangement of circuit 
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Fig. 51. 




in the many instruments known as commutators, switches, shunts, 
&c. When the plugs are inserted, the circuit passes through 
them and there is no resistance ; by re- 
moving a plug the current has to pass 
through the wire, whose ends are con- 
nected to the two blocks. These blocks 
are commonly screwed upon a plate of 
ebonite or wood, &c., standing above it : 
this has the disadvantage of allowing dust, 
&c., to collect ; they should either be sunk 
into ebonite, which could be done before 
this is hardened, or else all the spaces 
should be filled up with pieces, so as to leave a smooth 8urfSa.ce 
with no openings but the plug-holes. 

To reduce the number of these connections, it is usual to make 
up the coils on the same principle that chemical weights are 
divided, viz., i, 2, 3, 6, as by combination of these, 10, or any of 
its subdivisions, may be obtained ; in other cases the combination 
of I, 2, 3, 4 is used. These combinations have the advantage of 
requiring only four reels and four adjustments to each decimal 
series ; they are therefore cheaper to make in a large way ; but 
they are more troublesome to use than instruments with complete 
decimal sets as described below, as they require more arrangement 
of the resistances, and they are more conducive to mistakes as they 
necessitate the adding together all the resistances opened. In 
these instruments there is a complete wire circuit all through the 
instrument, and the plugs " short circuit," or shut off so much of 
the wire as may not be required. In the next form, on the con- 
trary, there is no through wire, but such lengths as are required 
are thrown into circuit by a single connection for each decimal set. 

212. Decimal Eesistanob Instbumbnt. — Consideration of the 
various advantages and evils of these instruments, both in prin- 
ciple and convenience of construction by amateurs, led me to 
devise an arrangement, which — writing as I do expressly to 
aid those who wish to construct instruments for themselves, and 
with the desire to furnish not merely a rechauffe of the scores of 
electrical books which are copied from each other, but the result 
of actual thought and experiment, whether in new or old ground — 
I will now describe. In giving its mode of construction I shall 
endeavour to furnish such practical observations as my own expe- 
rience indicates may obviate difficulties likely to arise in the 
construction of instruments. The instrument described gives 
resistances varying from 1000 ohms to i-iooo, but for conve- 
nience of making and facility of reading, the elements are not 
distributed as described in last Section, but in regular decimal sets 
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of nine exactly similar parts, the terminal connections arranged as 
in Fig. 52, which represents one decimal set for any division. 
Each small circle represents a connection, § 213. C, the centre 
connection, leads either to the next series or in the last to the 
terminal screw. A glance will now show that the current enters 
at -I- which is connected to ; if this is connected to C, the circuit 
passes direct from this to the next series, while if C is connected 
to any of the numbered studs, just so many divisions of resistance 
are included in the circuit. 

Fig. 52. 




Fig. 53. 




Fig. 53 will now show the complete arrangement: the upper 
sets represent whole numbers of units, the lower sets the decimal 
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divisions, all arranged in the usual mode of placing figures. The 
resistance as it is shown, therefore, reads off 865 ' 107 tmits. 
The dotted lineis represent the fixed connections, and the path of 
the current may thus be readily traced through the diagram. 

213, CoNSTEUOTioN OF Eesistanob INSTRUMENT. — (i) Connec- 
tions, These may be made like Fig. 5 1, only composed of a circular 
block surrounded by a ring of segmental blocks with the necessary 
holes to connect each segment to the centre. 

They may be a central pillar with a spring traversing over a ring 
of studs or segmental blocks ; the spring should be wide enough to 
pass from stud to stud without break of circuit. This plan is very 
quick and handy in use, but is only suited to large resistances ; 
tiie varying pressure of the spring, the coating of the studs with 
dust or smoke, makes a great difference in the contact resistances. 
If employed, the spring should press strongly, and all the faces be 
well gilt. The best plan, but troublesome in some respects, is to 
use mercury cups, connected together by a bridge of stout copper 
wire. ' The cups are easily made by using for the top a thick piece 
of wood ^say i^ in.) and boring holes through, and filling the lower 
half of the holes with a copper rod or screw, the end of which, as 
also of the links, should be first well amalgamated. Brass screws 
will not do, as the mercury would penetrate them, and iron is 
objectionable, both for its resistance and as being likely to disturb 
neighbouring galvanometers. The ends of the screws which pro- 
ject through i£e wood should be first tinned, ready for soldering 
the wires to them. Another plan for mercury cups is shown § 179. 

(2) The coils. The wire is usually laid upon reels ; these may 
be of cast brass with a projecting end screwed to go into the blocks, 
in which case one end of tiie wire is soldered to the reel. If mer- 
cury cups are used, and the instrument cannot be turned over, it is 
better to arrange short coils horizontally, instead of longer vertical 
ones ; fix to the middle line of the lower side of the top, a ver- 
tical board from which the proper number of rods project, and slip 
the reels on these. From each of the copper screws of the cups 
bring out to the side of the top two stout German silver wires, all 
arranged in order along the edge, and use these for connecting the 
ends of the coil wires to when mounting. The adjustment can then 
be made conveniently as the instrument stands, die coils being all 
accessible and removable. The wire, cut in lengths a little in 
excess of the resistance required, is doubled and laid so upon the 
reel ; this avoids any induction in the wires, as the current is every- 
where reversed, and it also prevents the coils from acting as magnets 
npon neighbouring galvanometers. The two ends are to be left out 
for connection, and in fine wires it is desirable to join a stouter wire 
on them to reduce risk of breaking just outside the coils. If pre- 

M 
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ferred, the middle of the wire may be within the coils, bo that the 
two ends are ontward and accessible. 

It is not necessary to lay the wire on reels ; it may be doubled 
and rolled up in small coils if preferred ; this has an advantage, in 
that it exposes more surface, and the heat of the current can escape 
more freely. 

(3) The wires. These should be German silver; it is usually 
silk-covered, but cotton is equally good. It is desirable to saturate 
the covering with paraf&n, by baking thoroughly dry and dipping 
while hot into melted paraffin. This can be done either before or 
after laying on reels. German silver wire varies very much in 
resistance, according to the amount of nickel in it. Of two wires 
of exactly the same gauge. No. 26, 8 ft. of the best balanced, 11 ft. 
6 in. of file commoner. The following are about the lengths of 

I ohm. 

No. Weight in grains 

per foot. 
48-6 
23-6 
12*6 

7*9 

1-44 

It is, however, quite useless to measure lengths of wire, if any 
accuracy is desired, because the resistance varies in each length 
owing to slight variations in thickness, and still more to slight 
changes of quality, and the finer the wire the greater this variation. 
Thus, in No. 18 two trials differed only a quarter inch ; in No. 34 
many trials gave results varying from 6 * 4 in. to 7 * 2 in. It is useless 
also to adjust wires before winding, as the strain upon them alters 
their size very slightly, and so affects the resistance, and this the 
more if, as should be done, the softest possible wires are used. 

The size of wire is to be selected according to the purpose of the 
instrument. If it is to be used as an actual resistance for varying 
currents (and such an instrument is an essential) large wires must 
be used, to avoid the effects of heating by the current ; if it is 
required only for measuring resistances with the bridge, as only 
small and momentary currents pass, fine wires may be employed. 
The following sizes are suitable : 



18 

20 
24 
26 
29 

34 



Ohm. 


ft. 


in. 


18 


2-5 


9 


3-7 


3 


1-6 


I 


ii'8 


r 


1-9 





6-6 



Single ohms 


No. 18. 


21 


100 ohms 


.. • No. 25. 


34 


10 ohms .. 


.. „ 20. 


29 


1000 „ . . 


»> 3*» 


40 



Decimal sets need not be all of one-sized wire ; the larger sizes 
may be used for the first coils, and finer as the resistance rises. 
(4) Adjustment. This is effected on the principles described, 
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§ 2 1 8, by balancing against a standard. The ends of wire left for 
adjustment are well cleaned, and shortened by crossing in contact 
till closely correct, when they should be twisted together and soldered, 
and the twisting and soldering continued until it exactly equals 
the standard. The following is a more perfect plan, the result of 
many experiments. Having by mere contact, as before, ascertained 
closely the proper length, slide upon the two ends (first tinning 
them with the soldering iron) a short piece of brass tube, also 
tinned,* and press it together so as to grip the wires firmly. Slide 
the wire ends through this, watching the galvanometer till the 
resistance shows closely right, or a trifle too 
small ; then touch the joint with a soldering- Fig. 54. 

iron to secure it, and allow it to cool com- 
pletely. The final adjustment is to be made 
very carefully, by lightly filing away the joint 
so as to lenglJien the wires, or the wires them- 
selves, so as to increase the resistance until it is 
correct. With fine wires it is well to join on 
stouter ends for this adjustment. When adjusted, the coils sus- 
pended from the top can be inserted into a case, which is to be 
secured by a few screws to the top, and forms the stand of the 
instrument. For further details of construction, see § 218. 

(5) Subdiviauma of an ohm. — These may, for ordinary purposes, 
be made by simple division of a length. Take i ohm in No. 16 
Grerman silver wire ; measure carefully into 10 parts, and at each 
division solder a copper wire, to be taken as close up as possible 
to its connection. A copper or brass wire. No. 1 8, may be balanced 
against one of these tenths^ and so furnish hundredths in like 
manner, and a length of No. 10 will give thousandths. The sub- 
divisions may also be balanced singly by a standard ohm, using the 
multiplying ratios of the Wheatstone bridge. 

(6) The fixed resistance, — The permanent connections should be 
made with very stout copper, the whole of the connections arranged 
for short circuit (that is from o to C), and this fixed resistance 
measured, and added in calculations to the resistance shown. For 
use with the bridge it is well to use a pair of conductors in the 
proper opening, and to balance against these and the ,fixed resist- 
ance, a length of wire which, being cut in two, is to be used to con- 
nect any resistance to the measure ; then all but the actual resist- 
ance shown is neutralized, unless multiplying ratios are employed. 

214. MsASUBiNa Besistanoes. — Electric resistances may be 
measured in several manners by comparing them with other resist- 
ances of known amount, but the processes resolve themselves into 

♦ This tinning is best done by boiling in a tin vessel with a solution of caustic 
soda, adding a little oxide of tin (putty powder) and some granulated tin. 

M 2 
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two principles: (i) The comparing of currents produced against 
the resistances. (2) The comparing the tensions set np within the 
resistances. The first system may be applied : (i) By Ohm's laws, 
calculating the resistance from the known electromotive force and 
current. (2) By observing, with given battery conditions the cur- 
rent produced, by means of a deflection upon a galvanometer ; then 
replacing the resistances to be measured by a set of measured 
resistances, and altering these until the same deflection is obtained. 
(3) By a differential galvanometer, as described § 182. This pro- 
cess depends upon the laws of derived circuits, and directly balances 
the currents themselves against each other. 

The second principle, ti^at of comparing tensions purely, without 
any reference to the currents passing, is that of the Wheatstone 
bridge, so called because a cross contact is produced between two 
points of equal and similar tension. It is also, and more appro- 
priately, called ** the balance," because that connection does as truly 
balance the tensions against each other as the weighing balance 
does the earth's attraction, or relative tensions, upon bodies on its 
opposite arms. It is also called '* the parallelogram," because it 
forms a parallelogram of forces. 

The principle and the use of the instrument is extremely simple ; 
but in all the books where an explanation is attempted, it is made 
a very mysterious subject by being buried under two or three pages 
of algebraic formulas, which make most people imagine that it is 
hopeless to try to understand it. The fact is, that the principle is 
a mere Eule-of-Three stun applied to the simple laws of derived 
circuits and to the distribution of electric tension in a circuit. I 
will state these as simply as possible, and then show how they 
are appHed. 

The law of derived circuits, § 238, is that the current will divide 
' itself among among all the branches in proportions exactly the 
opposite of those of their resistances, i. e., in the inverse ratio of 
the several resistances. 

215. The distribution of tension is equally simple, if we clearly 
distinguish between electromotive force and tension, with their rela- 
tion to current. Electromotive force is the initial or exciting cause, 
be it what it may, which sets up tension ; it is located at the point or 
points where energy takes the form of electricity. For our present 
purpose we may regard it as existing at the surface of the zinc plate 
in tJie liquid of a galvanic cell, and nowhere else. To think of 
electromotive force as existing in the wires, only causes confusion. 
But electromotive force sets up tension, or a molecular strain, 
throughout the whole circuit, and distributes it over the circuit in 
exact proportion to the resistances. This applies equally to the 
whole circuit or to any part of it. Now tension may be, and com- 
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monly is, regarded as single, and reckoned " above earth or zero," 
but it is better to make our notions accord with facts. 

Wherever we open our circuit, we find a positive and negative 
condition, a + and — pole of equal and opposite tension, these 
being simply the opposite faces of the particles in the circuit ; just 
as a magnet is built up of innumerable particles, having each a N. 
and S. face, all arranged in polar order, so is the circuit built up of 
polarized particles having opposite faces, which we ^lay call -|- and 
— . It is, therefore, far better to think of tension as twofold, as 
representing the opposite strains or tensions of these particles. 
Pig. 55 presents this view, and shows how the force is distributed. 
A B is tiie circuit (which is regarded as a resistance divided into 
lo equal parts), starting from the face of the liquid A C, in 
contact with the zinc, and returning through the negative plate 
(which may be anywhere according to relative resistances) and the 
outer circuit to the zinc plate, B D. Treating the electromotive 
force as a unit, and calling its value lo, we have a + and — tension, 
each 5, or a difference of tensions of lo, equal at the point of origin 
to the electromotive force, and drawn to the same scale as the 
resistance. The line C D is, therefore, the line of distribution of 
tension, which is likewise divided into lo equal parts, vertical lines 
from which show the tension existing in any parts of the circuit. 
Thus from any points on the line of tensions C D, lines to the line 
of resistance A B will cut off a resistance equal in proportion to 
the sum of + and — tensions included in the intermediate resistance, 
and acting to set up current in that resistance. 

Now let it be remembered that the actual values of the force and 
tensions, or resistance, are of no consequence. Let them all be 
great or all small, or one small and the other great, these raiios or 
proportions will hold good. 

As yet we have regarded Fig. 55 as representing a whole circuit 
and force, but 'it applies equally to any fraction of a circuit. 
Bemembering the cQstinction made between electromotive force 
and tension, yet if we take any portion of a circuit and ascertain 
the difference of tensions existing at the two extremities of that 
portion, we may regard that difference of tensions as the electro- 
motive force operating within that portion. Let A B be only a 
tenth part of the circuit, then if the same unit electromotive force 
is considered to be acting, the actual difference of tensions 
constituting the force within this section of the circuit will be only 
I (equal to one-tenth of the acting electromotive force) instead 
of 10, but its proportionate distribution over the included resistance 
will remain unaltered. 

But farther, these same conditions apply equally if A B, this 
portion of a circuit, instead of being a single path, be two or many, 
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the total current will divide itself among the paths in the inverse 
ratio of their resistances, no matter how these differ, and the tension 



Fig. 55. 




will be distributed in each cireuit over that resistance in propor- 
tionate ratio. To show this, it is more convenient to treat the 
difference of tensions as single, instead of a compound of + and — , 
especially as this gives us conditions which enable us to compare 
electric tension with the pressure of water. 

Fig. 56 represents a two-branch circuit with the several tensions, 
but these are not, as before, on the same scale as the resistance, but 
merely proportional. Let us first regard the lines A B, a &, as 
vertical pipes, connected to the same reservoir of water at an 
elevation which produces a final pressure B C, & c equal in both. 
Now dividing the lines of height and those of pressure, each into 
10 parts, or, what is the same thing, dividing A C, a c equally, we 
get lines which represent the pressure existing at each level of the 
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pipes ; bat, let ns now suppose that one of these pipes, instead of 
being straight, goes from a to c, or that it goes to any distance 
away which shall lengthen its path to the level, or let it follow the 
dotted line between the sections ; still in each proportion of length 
corresponding to the level of the vertical pipe A B, there will be 
exactly the same pressures in A B, a &, and a c. The consequence 
of this would be that at any such level or line of equal pressure 
we might make a cross-connecting pipe between A B and the other 
pipe, and there would be no tendency for water to pass across, and 
if the connection contained air, it could not escape ; this would not 
be due merely to there being no action in the cross-pipe, for there 
would be action — the air in it would be subjected to an equal but 
opposijte pressure from both sides, and would be compressed, and 
could not escape, even though the water were rushing through the 
pipes, provided the conditions were all fulfilled. But let a 
connection be made between, say, 2 in A B, and ^ id. ah, and then 
the contained air would be pressed up towards A, and when water 
was flowing, some would pass along the connection. 

The analogy holds when we consider A B, a &, to be two electric 
circuits, branching from one conductor at A a, and B h ; the pro- 
portionate tension is the same at every equal proportional part of 
the resistance, and at such points connections may be made, and 
there will be no tendency for electricity to pass across the connect 
tion, because, although there will be such a tendency at each point, 
it will be met by an equal but opposite tendency at the other end 
of the cross-connection. This will, therefore be in the condition 
of a magnet, with consequent poles in its middle. A galvanometer 
in this cross-connection will show no current passing ; an electro- 
meter would evidence no conditions of change'. This will hold true, 
though the one resistance be a thousand times as great as the other ; 
still, at the definite proportional points, equal tensions exist, and no 
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current can pass across. Fig. 57 shows the lines of Fig. 56, 
arranged thus as derived circuits, forming part of a main circuit 
from a battery. 
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2 1 5. Thb Whsatstone Bbidge, Fig. 58, explains how these 
principles are applied in the ordinary bridge. 

The battery wires are led to the two screws from which the two 
branch circuits -|- B E A — and + D F — start, + and — being 

points of equal tensions for both circuits. 
Fia 58. E and F are fixed points in either circuit 

connected to a galvanometer, which indi- 
^^^|N^^ \ cates a current passing as long as E and F 
^ o^ N— toe not made to be of equal tension; it 
^^\p will show no action when tiiey are of equal 
" ^*N^ ^^^ iy*" tension, and the conditions of balance ful- 
^ o^sJ^^^ filled. There are thus four branches pro- 

p duced,and in each is an opening, made for 

the purpose of introducing such resistances 
as will fulfil the conditions of balance, those conditions being that 
the four branches shall hold among themselves the relations of the 
elements of a Bule-of-Three sum ; as long as they do this the 
relations may be varied to suit each case. Let us call the resisi- 
ance in each branch by the letter placed in its opening. Then 

1. As B is to D so is A to C. 

2. As B „ A „ D „ C. 

Assuming C to be the resistance to be measured, the others being 
known, the rule gives its amount by two methods of arrangement ; 
the resistance coils may be placed in A or in D, and shifted till 
balance is made. Then if the resistances of the other two are 
equal, the resistance to be measured is the same as that shown in 
the coil ; if they hold a known proportion, such as i to 2 or i to 10, 
&c., the resistance is either to be multiplied or divided by that 
ratio as required. 

It is convenient to treat one of the branches as the unknown 
value to be measured and will be so used, but the law may be 
generalized. The resistance in (C) is to that on either side of it, as 
that on the other side of it is to the fourth, and reversing this 
expression puts it into the ordinary Eule-of-Three sum 

A D 
B : 5 •'• A • • ^ *® above. 

Fig. 59 shows that we have thus four arrangements at disposal : 

1. Equal branches and equal circuits. 

2. Unequal branches and equal circuits. 

3. Equal branches and unequal circuitfik 

4. Unequd branchea and unequal circuits^ 
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These figures show that i is analogous to the ordinary weighing 
balance, and 2 to the ordinary steelyard ; they show also by 
inspection which condition is the best, for 
throughout all nature it will be found that ^ ^^^* ^^-^ 
relations which can be expressed sym- 
metrically are superior to those which are 
irregular. No. i is the best, and it will 
always be found that measurements made 
with all four branches alike are most 
accurate. No. 2 is next. These are liable 
only to actual errors of instruments or 
observations, but in 2 and 4 those errors 
are multiplied by wnatever ratio is em- 
ployed. 

The galvanometer should be one of a resistance also approxi- 
mating that to be measured, but very sensitive, the needle closely 
astatic and suspended by a long fibre. Of course, this element is 
not susceptible of much alteration, but for small resistances a good 
ordinary astatic galvanometer is best; for large resistances the 
Thomson's reflector is best suited. The law for arrangement of 
the galvanometer resistance is that it should equal the joint 
resistances on either side of it ; but the best use of this law is to 
show with a given galvanometer what is the most sensitive arrange 
ment of the three fixed branches. There should be, as shown Fig. 5 8, 
a commutator in the galvanometer connection, in order to prevent 
the needle from being thrown about by alterations in the branches ; 
it also enables us to make contacts in time with the rate of swing 
of the needle and thus either to keep on increasing this swing, and 
BO get a noticeable deflection, or by opposing the vibrations, to 
bring the needle quickly to rest. This commutator has also the 
effect of allowing any inductive actions (which for the instant act 
as resistances) to be completed while the galvanometer is not in 
circuit, and so prevent its being disturbed by them. There should 
also be a commutator in the battery circuit, so as to allow current 
to pass only just when needed, and thus avoid heating the wires. 
For a similar reason, as well as for economy, as small battery power 
as possible should be used ; for all small resistances, one or two 
cells of a good battery will su£Gice, but larger resistances, of course, 
require more, in order to set up a suf&cient difference of tension in 
the wires to allow a stnall range of resistance to send a current 
through the galvanometer. As only momentary currents are needed, 
a good manganese cell or two will answer, but an ordinary fiunsen 
form, charged with bichromate of potash solution and sulphurio 
acid, in place of the usual nitric acid, is stronger. 

Fig. 58 is necessary to make the principle of oonstruotion clear, 
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but the aotnal instrnment need not take that form at all ; bo long 

as the two circuits are properly provided, their connections may be 
aiTBJiged in any way : in fact it is btitter not to have the golvano- 
metei standing upon the bridge, but separate, bo as not to be shaken. 
Thns a board £ in.x 3 in. and a dozen binding screws will make a 
bridge : a piece of stout sheet copper, z in. square, cut across 
diagonally, and holes drilled near each comer to pass binding • 
eorews through, will make the two ends, and two strips :; in. long, 
eaoh containing three binding screws, will make the middlo portion 
of the two cironits. It is still more convenient not to set the 
binding screws for + and — , E and F in their places, bnt to take 
connecting wires &om thoee points and lead them to a pair of 
screws at one end for the battery, and a pair at the other end for 
the galvanometer. A still more perfect arrangement is to lead one 
of each of these pairs of wires to a commutator fixed on the stand, 
and &om there to the binding screw. The best oommntator for 
this purpose ia one which makes the two contacts successively with 
one tondi, as shown in Fig. &o. 

Fio. 60. 




A block of ebonite or dry wood is ont with three steps, and upon 
each is secured a spring, having a stem passing throi^h the block 
for a conductor : on the faces of the upper two springs are soldered 
platinum contact pieces, and also ou the lower face of ;, and the 
top of the stud forming the fourth connection ; insulating pieces of 
ebonite are cemented to the fiice of 2 and j to prevent contact : i 
and 2 form part of the circuit from one of the battery binding screws 
to the + or — point of the bridge. 3 and 4 are in the same way 
part of the oiroult from E or F to one of the galvanometer screws. 

We have thus an excellent skeleton of the bridge, which requires 
the means of filling up the openings A B D to complete it ; one of 
these is, of coarse, a resistance coil, §§ 211-213. For the other 
two openings we require simply two equal or proportional resist- 
ances, which may_ be mere Wgths of wire, but should be two 
properly fitted resistances, varialue as required. The best is a set 
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made exactly as described for the resistance instrument itself, 
containing i, 5, 10, 50, 100 ohms, and so on, as required, which 
being made all continuous, require coils i, 4, 5, 40, 50, and so on, 
with the power of throwing the required length into circuit. The 
best plan is to combine all these resistances and the bridge in one 
instrument. 

217. Combined Bridge and Resistances. — Fig. 61 shows the 
ordinary post-office pattern arranged to act as a bridge. The 

Fig. 61. 




right-hand commutator is that of the current, from which it will 
be seen the circuit goes to the middle of the upper line, which is 
the two variable resistances (as in B D, Fig. 62), when the left- 
hand plug marked Inf. is removed. The resistances from D to £ 
are the branch A, Fig. 58, and between C and £ the branch C, the 
resistance to be measured. The uses of the instrument are the 
same as that to be next described. When both Inf. plugs are in 
place the instrument can be used as a direct resistance throughout. 
Its relative advantages and defects are shown, §211. 

218. Decimal Combined Bridges. — Fig. 62 shows such an instru- 
ment, devised upon the principles of the resistance instrument 
§212. The lettering of the parts corresponds to that of Fig. 58, 
so that it is easy to trace the connections and the maimer in which 
they fulfil the conditions of the bridge. -|- and — are the binding 
screws for the battery wires, and their connection may be traced to 
+ within the instrument, and through the commutator to ~ at the 
other end, these being the points at which the real bridge (the 
derived circuits) commences. B and D are the two variable 



f each cironit, one of which, D, is oontinned throngh 
a,b,c,d, the resistance measnre raagiiig from i ohm to 10,000: 




the other branch goes direct to E, and is then coatiuiied to B, 
which forma with — the connections for the resistance to be mea- 
snred, and thus conatitntes the fourth branch. The nentral points 
EtF are connected to the galvanometer screws, one direct, the 
other throngh the comnmtator to g, which with E is the connection 
to the galTanometer. The inatmment is shown as arranged for ordi- 
nar;^ measurements, as though meagnring a Teaistanoe of 1 ohm ; 
by means of the moltiplying ratios it wonld measure a million 
ohms or the thonaandth of an ohm. It may also be employed as a 
direct reaiatauce throngh B and — . 

In the diagram there are 9 coils to each set except the single 
ohma, it having been designed horn the resistance instrument, 
S 312, which has three other sets for dividing the ohm to thou- 
sandths, which sets can easily be added to this if desired. In the 
present instrument perhaps it would be an advantage to divide the 
circles into u parts, so aa to make each set a complete decimal 
unit without throwing any others into series. This is done with 
the single-ohm set, as otherwise there wonld always be some diffi- 
oolty in making np even numbers, and there would be i ohm short 
of the 10,000. 

The mode of constniction is identical in principle with that 
deaoribed, S 213 ; but the explanation is given here how to carry 
this into e^ot, so as to build np the complete instrument aocniately 
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from a single standard ohm, where the maker has not another 
instrument to copy. A temporary bridge, such as is described, 
§ 216, is required, and at least four exactly similar wires as con- 
ductors for use in the openings A C ; two similar wires should be 
soldered to F and + within the instrument unless mercury cups or 
binding screws are inserted there, as these are the starting points 
of the various resistances. To avoid confusion in the lettering, 
during the rest of this description the letters which relate to the 
temporary bridge will be enclosed in brackets. 

Connect the battenr and galvanometer to the bridge, and place 
the standard ohm in (A) with two wires of near an ohm resistance 
and as nearly as possible alike in (B) and (D) ; and in (C) a wire) 
which make to balance the ohm. JNfow change the wires in (B) 
and (D) one for the other ; if they were exactly alike (A) and (C) 
should still balance ; if they do not, shorten one of the wires (B D) 
till balance is again produced, and ascertain the exact difference of 
length necessary for the purpose ; shorten the wire by half this 
length and readjust (C) ; now, if care has been taken, balance will 
be imdisturbed when (BD) are again exchanged. In all cases 
this must be ensured before any reliance can be placed upon 
measures taken. Make in (C) two exactly similar ohm coils which 
should be terminated, not with binding screws, but with No. lo 
copper wire, to go into the screws of (B D), and ascertain as before, 
by exchanging, that they are exactly equal, as on this will depend 
the accuracy of the instrument ; they may be incorrect ohms if it 
so happens, but they must he eocactly alike. 

These being in (B D) connect the standard in (A) by two of the 
equal conducting wires, and by two others connect (C) to F and 
4- in the instrument, and adjust the coil of D i to one ohm exact 
inserting the shifting connection as shown. Then insert the con- 
necting wires from (C) in o and i of a, and adjust the first ohm 
coil, the two ends of which are soldered to those connections • if 
mercury cups are used, this is done by amalgamating the ends of 
the conductors, and dipping them into the cups, or two of the 
conducting wires can have plugs on one end if plugs are used ; * if 
other connections are used, a copper wire should be attached to 
each long enough to be conveniently attached to and form part of 
the conductors. Eepeat this with each of the ten separate ohms 
adjusting them one by one. 

Now disconnect the standard ohm and insert the two wires from 
(A) in a 0-5 and those from (C) in + and F as before, and adjust 

♦ In this case it will be desirable to have holes bored in the segmental blocks 
(corresponding to Fig. 51) forming the ring of connections, by which to make 
direct connection to each separate coil : screws may afterwards be passed throueh 
these holes to secure the blocks to the top of the instrument. 
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I) 5. Then including a o to 10 in (A) make in (C) two approximate 
)(j-(ihui ooilH. Place these in (B D) of the bridge, with the same 
pviioautioni as before of exchanging and equalizing them, and 
umke a correct loohm coil for use in (A) of the bridge. Using 
thia an the standard ohm was used, go through exactly the same 
staf^es as before, and so adjust D 10, &i — 10, and D 50. When this 
is done, a and h together will furnish the basis for a looohm coil, 
allowing in the connecting wires for the extra resistance of the 
fixed connection between a and h. Go through the same process 
with c and d till the whole 10,000 ohms is built up and those of 
D completed to such extent as is desired. The coUs of B may be 
also adjusted at the same time, and in a similar manner with tibose 
of D, by using the E connection instead of F ; but it will be much 
better to balance them direct by the instrument itself against those 
of D by connecting in turn in B — the standard, 10, 100, and 1000 
ohm coils, and opening equal resistances in a, &, c, d. The fixed 
connections shown in thick lines are secured to the lower face of 
the top, and as they form the closed circuit of no (measured) resis- 
tance from F to ^, they should be of the stoutest copper convenient, 
such as No. 10 doubled, as this resistance is a source of inaccuracy 
with multiplying ratios. The connection between B and E is to be 
also of copper, and to exactly balance the other connection, by 
putting F ^ (the movable connections being all on of each set) 
in (A) of the bridge and E B in (C), and adjusting the length of 
this to balance. Thia should be done before adjusting the coils. 
If great accuracy is desired, this resistance should also be measured 
once for all, and a correction made for it in observations when a 
multiplying ratio is employed. If all is correct, with i ohm in B 
and — (connections in the ohm) and one ohm in B^ahcd ought 
to balance the ohm, or such multiples as D is set at, should be 
required ; which last is unlikely to be exactly realized by any one 
not well practised in adjusting. In each of the sets, care should be 
taken that any little residual errors should be alternately opposite, 
so as to rectify each other as the resistance increases, instead of 
the error accumulating. While adjusting, the greatest care must 
be taken not to hold the wires in the hand, or to expose them to 
any unequal heat ; and when that is necessary, as in soldering, to 
allow them to cool perfectly, otherwise the resistance will be wrong. 
In using this, or, indeed, any form of bridge, it is desirable to 
make it a rule to always connect the battery and galvanometer in 
one way, so that the deflection at once tells whether the resistance 
is too great or too small. When exact balance cannot be obtained, 
as when part of an ohm is required, observe with a resistance too 
great and one too small the opposite deflections produced ; the 
difference between them will show how much to allow. 
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219. The British Association Bridge. — This is a special form 
devised for adjusting units. Itus provided with a length of plati- 
num iridium wire, with a scale and a moving clamp which corres- 
ponds to the point + in the previous figures; it, in fact, by slightly 
moving on the wire, alters the relation of B and C, and serves the 
purpose of the plan described for correcting erroneous wires ; as 
long as A and C are unequal the clamp has to be moved to one or 
other side, but when they are made equal, the clamp has to occupy 
the middle of the scale. A full description with drawings is given 
in the ' Keports of the Committee on Electric Standards.' 

There are also a great variety of forms made for different pur- 
poses, but the principle is alike in all. 

Condensers of known capacity may be used in the branches 
instead of the resistances, and an electrometer in place of the 
galvanometer ; but this plan is employed only in connection with 
long submarine cables. 
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CONDUCTIYITY AND RESISTANCE. 



2 20. These terms are the converse of each other, but there is 
this important difference — Besistance is absolute and measurable 
in standard or other defbite units. Conductivity is only relative or 
abstract; though it is usually stated as relative to copper as a 
standard, still this is only relative as it fixes no dimensions. Con- 
ductivity can be ascertained only by ascertaining the actual resist- 
ance in a given case; then by calculating what would be the 
resistance of pure copper in like conditions, we obtain the relative 
conductivity of the substance examined. 

221. Spbgific Conductivity. — Under the same conditions of 
dimension, different substances offer very different resistances; 
that is to say, each molecule requires the exertion of a definite force 
to break it up, and the action takes place quickly or slowly under 
equal foioe according to the specific power of resistance. This is 
a pure matter of observation and experiment, and our most reliable 
authority is Mathiessen, from whose labours most of the inform- 
ation in Table IX. is derived. CoL IL is the specific conductivity, 
silver being taken as a standard. 

AUoys usually have a higher resistance than that of the mean of 
their components, which appears to indicate that an actual chemical 
combination has occurred, not a mere mixture of the metals. This 
property even affords a means of classifying alloys as of these two 
orders ; thus the alloys of tin and lead differ slightly from the 
mean, while that of tin and antimony has only ^^th of the mean 
conductivity, indicating a much closer combination. Other physical 
properties attend this classification. 

Alloys are also affected by heat, as to their conductivity, dif- 
ferently firom pure metals, which it will be seen renders some of 
them very useful. Particulars are given in Table IX., below the 
pure metals, of a few of the most useful alloys. As a consequence, 
ordinary commercial metals (which are always alloyed with foreign 
matters) have a higher resistance than pure metali^ a fact of great 
importance as regards copper. 
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222. Habdness generally increases the resistance of metals; 
this shows that transmission of electricity depends upon molecular 
condition, for hardness is a state of stronger cohesion and rigidity, 
and therefore of less freedom of motion ; annealing diminishes this 
strain, and allows a readier motion of the molecules among them- 
selves, *and this also allows electricity to pass more freely. This 
is shown in the table. As time and the passage of electric 
current produce a softening effect, it is important to use soft 
wires in instruments whose resistance is to be constant, and 
wherever it is required to be low, as in galvanometers. Soft wire 
is also much more easily arranged. 

22^. Conductivity and Heat. — As a rule, the conductivity of 
metals varies in the same manner for both forces — a very strong 
indication that the modes of transmission are similar, and that the 
forces are of similar nature. 

Variation of temperature has a remarkable influence on the con- 
ductivity of bodies. As a rule, the resistance of liquids diminishes 
as the temperature rises, while that of metals increases. A glance 
at Columns IV., V., and VIII. of Table IX. shows that the influence 
on pure metals is nearly uniform, not as regards their actual, but 
their relative resistance. Thus, whether a metal have a high or 
low specific resistance, that resistance increases in almost exactly 
the same ratio — for instance, bismuth and copper (Column V.) — 
and it is very probable that slight diflerences shown are really due 
to some impurity in the metals, which are not readily obtained in 
perfect purity. Colunm Vlll. is taken from Fleeming Jenkin, as 
also VI. and VII. 

Mercury, however, is an exception, owing to its liquid condition, 
no doubt; and its slight variation is an additional element of 
advantage in treating it as a standard for units. 

But alloys differ from pure metals in being much less affected by 
change of temperature, which, together with their greater resistance, 
renders them suitable for measures. 

As the current itself heats the wire, the resistance varies from 
this cause just as though the heat were external ; and it is important, 
therefore, in measuring resistances to use a low power. The mode 
of correction for the effect of temperature is given in § 229. 

224, Laws of Ebsistanoe. — ^In a conductor of uniform quality 
and form, resistance varies directly as the length ; for, if we double 
the length, we double the number of molecules to be acted on. It 
varies inversely as the sectional area; for if we double this, we 
double the number of molecular chains which offer a path. This 
latter fact may be variously expressed, it may be said to vary 
inversely as the weight in a given length, for this increases as the 
section does, or we may say it varies as the square of the diameter 
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of the condactor, for the sectional area increases as the squares of 
the diameters. 

These laws apply to all conductors, liqnid or solid, bnt it is to 
wires that their application is most direct and import^t. 

Table IX.— Conductivitt and Besistance op Metals.** 



I. 



Metals Pare. 



Aluminum . . 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Cobalt . . 

Copper, hard 

„ soft .. 
Gold .. .. 
Iron, hard ... 

,f soft 
Lead 
Mercury 
Nickel .. .. 
Platinum, soft 
Silver, hard .. 

„ soft . . 
Thallium 
Tin .. .. 
Zinc, pressed 



II. 

Silver at 
320=100. 



IIL 

BelatiTe 
resistance. 



Alloys. 

Brass .. .. about 
German silver „ 
tl Silver, 2 Platinum 
1 Silver, 2 Gold .. 
Steel . . about 
Graphite 



33-76 

4'62 

4-76 

1*25 

23-72 

17*22 

99 '95 

• • 

77-96 
i6-8i 

8-32 

1*63 

I3'ii 

18-03 

100- 

108-57 

9-16 

12-36 

29-02 



20- 
I2-tOl6' 



i6- 
0-69 



2-96 
21-65 

21*01 

8o*oo 

4-21 

58-07 

1*00 

« • 

1*28 

5 '95 

12*02 

61-35 
7-63 

5*55 
I* 

0-92 

10-92 

8-09 

3*44 



5' 
6-to8' 



6-to25 
145* 



IV. V. 

Loss of C. at 212° 
compared with 32° 
actual, per cent. 



VI. VII. 

Kesistanoe at 32° 

Fahr. of 1 ft. of wire 



70-54 
69-88 
70-51 
70-70 

• • 

70-31 
71*70 



70-39 



71-56 

68***58 
70*11 
71*23 



weighing 
1 grain. 



9 • 



29*46 
30*12 
29*69 
29*30 

• • 

29*69 

• • 

28*30 
29*61 

28*44 

• • 

31*42 
29*89 
28*77 



of 1 mil 
diameter. 









*io85 

3-456 

• • 
18*64 



*2io6 
*2o64 

•5849 

« • 

1*097 

3*236 

18*720 

1*535 

2-810 

-2421 

*22I4 

• • 

1*396 
-5831 



2*652 
4*243 

2*391 



17*72 
216 'OO 

798* 



9*940 

9*718 
12*52 

• • 

59*10 
119*39 

578*6 

75-78 
55*09 

9*936 

9*151 

80**36 

34*22 



127*32 

148*35 

66*10 



VIII. 
Varia- 
tion per 
cent, for 
1° Fahr. 



216 



*i96 



•215 

*202 



215 

040 



209 



202 
202 



•024 
*0I7 

*oj6 



* From recwt experiments it would seem that light has an effect upon condnctivity in some cases, 
but it has been obiicrved only with selenium. Lieutenant Sale gives the following figures as the 
resistance of a bar of selenium in darkness, and under different parts of the spectrum : 



In darkness 330,000 

violet 279,000 

red 255,700 

orange . . . . . . 377,000 

t B A standard units are made of this alloy. 



In green 

blue 

diffused daylight 
bright sunlight . 



378,000 
279,000 
270,000 
165,000 



225. Wires and thbie Pkopertibs. — It is essential to those 
using, and still more so to those making, electrical instruments to 
obtain thorough information as to the properties of wires, especially 
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of copper. To tliis end many of the published books contain tables 
and a collection of formulse ; but anyone who tries will find that it 
is impossible to obtain concordant results from the various formulae. 
A similar difficulty arises in practice. Wire is usually bought by 
Birmingham wire-gauge. Herq is, however, a name without an 
object belonging to it ; for no human being can tell what the 
Birmingham wire-gauge is, and different dealers will differ two or 
three sizes, while, in the finer wires, it is a mere chance what will 
be obtained for any gauge asked for. 

When gauges are mentioned in this work, th6 size meant is that 
given in Col. I. of Table II., which are those given in Culley's 
work, these being commonly accepted among electricians. The 
remedy for this confusion is to abandon the gauges altogether, and 
fall back upon definite principles, of which there are two available 
(i), the measured diameter of wires; (2), the weight in a given 
length. This latter is already employed on the large scale, as in 
contracts for telegraphic purposes. All who wish to work satisfac- 
torily should adopt one of these plans, and purchase their wires, not 
by gauges, but by definite measured diameters, or by their weight 
in a given length, such as per foot or yard. 

In showing how to apply these principles and in the formulse for 
the purpose logarithms are used, because this is the simplest mode 
of calculation, as well as the most accurate, rapid, and least 
fatiguing to the brain; their use cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to those who have to make many calculations of any kind. 
The examples and formulae having their decimal values given as 
usual can be worked out in the ordinary manner by those who 
prjefer to do so. 

226. For electrical purposes, in addition to the ordinary com- 
mercial considerations of weight, length, and strength, we must 
include electric resistance, the laws of which are given in § 224, so 
that if we fix upon a definite imit, which includes weight, length, 
and resistance, all considerations are reisolved into mere multiples 
of that unit. 

Although we may buy and speak of wires by their diameters, this 
principle means that we should think, not of their diameters, but of 
their sectional area, which varies in the ratio of the square of the 
diameter ; we must, in fact, regard the wires, not as single cylinders, 
but as though they were built up of a series of parallel unit 
cylinders of definite properties. Of course, the metric measures 
would furnish the best system, but as this is practically out of the 
question, the best plan available is to take for the unit of measure 
the one-thousandth of an inch, already frequently so used, and 
called a '* mil?' Since wires are round, and the areas of circles 
increase as the squares of the diameters, we should regard the 

N 2 
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''mil" as a circnlar wire. Then, by squaring the diameter in 
" mils " of any wire, we obtain direct its area in circular mils, — 
that is to say, the number of unit wires to which it is equivalent. 
To make the unit complete, its length must be defined, and the foot 
is the most convenient measure. But as in electricity we require 
to include in our unit electric resistance as well as the weight, &c., 
it is still more convenient and generally useful to make weight, 
rather than diameter, the basis of the unit and the most generally 
useful unit would appear to be a wire, i foot long, weighing i grain. 
By ascertaining the relation of this, for each metal, to the general 
circular mil foot, every necessary calculation can be readily effected. 
This relation is given as nearly as present knowledge allows in 
Cols. VI. and VII. of Table IX., p. 178. 

A wire is simply a cylinder occupying a certain measurement of 
space; the weight of the cylinder will depend upon the specific 
gravity of the material which fills the space. 

A cubic inch of water weighs 252 * 456 gr., and this multiplied by 
1 2 and by * 7854 gives us the weight of a circular inch-foot of water ; 
and that multiplied by the specific gravity of any metal gives the 
weight of a circular inch-foot of that metal, and thus the datum for all 
required calculations. I will work this out in logarithms, taking, 
as the basis, copper, specific gravity 8*9, this being the average 
specific gravity of good copper wire : 

Cubic inch of water 252*456 . . 2 "4021857 

12 in. per foot 1*0791812 

• 7 854, ratio of circle to square ""i • 8950909 

Circular inch-foot of water .. 3*3764578 = 2379*3 
Specific gravity of copper, 8*9 0*9493900 

Circular inch-foot of copper . . 4*3258478 = 21x76*1 

This divided by 1,000 x 1,000 = 1,000,000, gives the weight in 
grains of a wire of a circular mil one foot long. In this way are 
obtained the figures in Column II. of Table X. of the various 
constants required in calculations as to wires. 

By dividing 1,000,000, the circular mils in an inch, by the weight 
of the circular inch-foot, we obtain the sectional area in mils (or 
number of mils it occupies) of a wire weighing one grain per foot. 
This giyes Column III. of the Table of Constants. 

1,000,000 =10* 6*0000000 

Inch-foot of copper, 21176*1 . . 4 * 3 25 847 8 

Mils per grain-foot, G. . . 2)1 * 6741522 = 47*22 

sq. root 

Diameter of grain-foot .. .. 0*8370761=6*872 
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Assuming as correct the resistance of one foot-grain wire given in 
Table IX., we obtain all that is necessary to complete the data, viz. 
the resistance of the unit foot-grain wire, which I have calculated 
at 60^ and inserted in Column IV. of Table X. 



Besistance of one foot-grain soft 

copper at 32°, '2054 
Correction for 28°, i -0505 

Unit resistance at 60°, U 



■1-3147097 
0*0255107 

"I '3402204 = '21889 



This unit wire, one foot weighing one grain, and having, as pure 
soft copper, a resistance at 60^ Fahr. of '21889 ohm, will now 
furnish any information needed by simple processes of calculation. 

Let the following symbols represent the several elements : 

d, diameter in mils, 

d% square of d = sectional area in circular mils. 

w, weight in grains per foot. 

I, length in feet. 

M, grains per mil-foot of the metal, Column II. of Table X. 

G, area in mils {d"^) of unit grain-foot. Column III. of Table X. 

TJ, resistance in ohms of unit wire. Column IV. of Table X. 

E, measured resistance at 60°. 



Table X. — Constants op Unit Wires. 





I. 

Specific 
gravity. 


11. M 

Grains per 
mi<-foot. 


III. 
Area in mils per grain- 
foot. 


IV. U 

Besistance at 6(P Fahr. 

of foot-grain. 


Copper .. 
Iron 

Germaa Silver 
Brass .. .. 


8-9 
7-8 

8-7 
8-4 


-0211761 
-0185590 
•0207003 
•0199865 


Mils. 
47-22 
53-88 

48-31 
50-03 


Logarithm. 
I-6741522 
I -7314476 
1-6840229 
1-6992629 


Ohms. Log. 

•2189 ""1-3402204 
1*1634 0-0657173 
2-6699 0*4264939 

•9938 -1-9972763 



Calculations would require a correction for conductivities varying 
from those given, or it would be simpler to obtain a new constant 
in place of U for any wire of which the actual conductivity is 
known. 

227. Formula of Wibbs. — I. To ascertain the diambteb, d, of 
any wire, weigh and measure carefully any convenient piece, and 
reduce to grains per foot. Multiply this by the constant G in 
Column III. (47 '22 for copper). This gives the sectional area in 
mils d^, and the square root of this is the diameter in mils, d, 

d = ^wG, 
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Ex. 4 ft. weigh 3 • 15 grs 0*4983 io5 

Divided by 4 0*6020600 

w, grains per foot ""i • 8962506 = 0*788 

G, constant for copper, 47*22 .. 1*6741522 

d\ sectional area 2)1 * 5704028 = 37 ' 10 

e7,*diameter in mih 0*7852014 =^6*1 

For other metals the proper constants should be used. 

II. The diameter being knoum^ to ascertain the weight of any 
length, or the length of any weight ; multiply the square of the 
diameter by Column U. of the Table, the grains per «w7-foot. This 
gives the weight in grains per foot, from which all required weights 
and lengths are ascertainable by common arithmetic. 

w = d^M. 

Or, dividing the square of the diameter by the area of the grain- 
foot G, Column III., will also give the grains per foot. 

d^ 
w = — • 
G 

The square of the diameter, by using the following constants, 
will give the particular information, in each case, for copper wire. 

Log. 

Feet per pound, divide by <P. . 350560 5 * 5192502 

Yards per pound, divide hjd^ 110187 5*0421289 

Grains per foot, multiply by d^ o * 02 1 1 76 1 "2*325 847 8 

Pounds per 1 000 feet, multiply J ^,^ _ o o 

byd^" ' ^^ ^-[^ 0*0030252 3*4807498 

Pounds per mile (English),) q-oj^q-^ -2-202282'7 
multiply by d* f ° ^'3973 2 2033b37 

Pounds per nautical mile,) _ ^ o. . - r- - 
multiply byi« .f °-°^»^H 2-2651531 

The same constants, used in the opposite manner, will give the 
area, and hence the diameter of a wire, of which any of these 
particulars are known. 

m. To ascertain the resistance of any wire at 60°, divide the unit 
resistance U, Column IV., by the weight in grains per, foot. This 
gives the resistance per foot, which multiply by length required. 

w 

Or, multiply TJ by the length in feet, and divide the product by the 
area multiplied by M, the grains per mt'Z-foot. 

^ VI V I 
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This last formula gives another constant, the resistance of the 
mt'Z-foot at 60°, which might, if preferred, serve as the principal 
unit instead of the grain-foot. 

The foregoing formulas are applicable to all the metals, using the 
proper constants ; but the following constants, for special purposes, 
apply to copper only. They are, in fact, the resistances of a wire 
of one-thousandth inch diameter of the length named at 60% and 
are to be divided by the sectional area in mila, d^, 

Log. 
Ohms per foot at 60° . . . . iO'3365 i '0143725 

Ohms per yard 31*0095 ''49^4939 

Ohms per mile 54, 577 4-7370065 

Ohms per nautical mile at 60*^ 62,918 4*7987759 
For ohms per pound divide] 

by d* or the square of the[ 3,416,825 6*5336228 

area (d*)* J 

For feet per ohm multiply) ^ _ r-..« - . o-r«-. 
d*hj ..[ 0'0967447 2-9856274 

IV. To Measure Conductivity. — ^Measure the resistance of any 
convenient length, correcting for temperature to 60°. Divide by 
the length in feet, and multiply by the weight in grains per foot. 
This gives the resistance per grain-foot, by which divide the unit 
o' 21889. The quotient is the conductivity. 

The actual measurement of wire for its resistance, in order to 
ascertain its conductivity, may be efifected on three distinct systems. 

(i) The measurement of any length and reducing the length and 
resistance to the unit foot-grain, or mil. 

(2) By Clark's system. A standard wire of copper is mounted, 
its length or size is of no consequence, but its resistance is made 
o'i5i6 ohm at 60°, bei^g equivalent to a wire 100 in. long 
weighing 100 grains; the conductivity of any other wire is 
measured direct by balanciig the necessary length against this, 
and will be as the square ol its length in inches divided by its 
weight in grains. This has the advantage of requiring no correc- 
tion for temperature, as both *;he wires vary alike, care of course 
being taken not to so pass currmt through as to act unequally on 
them. 

(3) By a pair of stout clamps, forming one of the openings of a 
Wheatstone's Bridge ; the resistance per foot is thus measured, and 
multiplied by its weight in grains, gives the actual foot-grain 
resistance. 
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Example, — ^The 4 feet of wire, weighing 3*15 grains, used as the 
first example, gave a resistance, at 72°, of ohms, i * 349. 

Eesistance, 1*349 0'i300ii9 

72 — 60 = 1 2 , correction, i'0255 .. 0-0109357 

B, resistance at 60° 0*1190762 = i '315. 

tr, grains per foot, 0*788 ■"1*8962506 

0*0153268 
Z, length 4 feet 0*6020600 

Res. per grain-foot at 60° .. .. -i * 41 3 2668 = 0*25898. 

[Jnit grain-foot resistance, 0*21889 ~i * 3402 204 
Actual grain-foot resistance, o * 25 898 ""1*41 3 2668 

Conductivity .. .. "1*9269536= 84*5 percent. 

Or, measure and weigh any length of which the resistance is 
known, and multiply U by the length, and diyida by weight per 
foot, which gives the equivalent resistance as pure copper, which 
divide by the actual resistance. 

As the foregoing formulsB differ in several points *from those 
generally given to attain the same results, it may be explained that 
this is owing to the definite system of which these form a pari. 
Most other formulae are single ones, devised each for its own 
purpose, and often based upon mere actual measures of particular 
wires, which often vary in quality. Those gfven here may have no 
actual superiority over these others, except! as forming part of a 
definite system based upon mathematical truths, and linked espe- 
cially to the conception of wires, not as each separate entities, 
but as consisting of collections of unit tvires of definite property, 
thus giving to d^ an extended meaning from the mere square of 
the diameter of single wires to the number of units in all wires. 

228. CoppEE Wire. — This varies very greatly in its electric 
properties, ranging in conductivity from 97 per cent, as low as 50. 
It is of great importance to attend to thii, lor in making an instru- 
ment, be it a galvanometer, an electro-magnet, or a coil, resistances 
should be duly balanced with the battoty power employed, while it 
is of great importance not to use wire unnecessarily large, because 
this increases cost and diminishes the effect ; so that by not 
attending to this we may obtain on]f half the effect we shoxdd by 
securing good wire. 

Pure copper is the theoretical standard, though what it is, and 
how to be obtained, seems puzzling from the following experiments 
of the most careful experimenter on the subject, Matthiessen ; and 
from the peculiar properties of copper, it would seem that silver, 
which is more free from objection, should have been taken as 
standard. 
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Matihiessen gives the relative conductivity of various coppers as 
compared with hard-drawn silver : 

Pure copper : ~ Temperature. 

Oxide reduced by hydrogen .. .. 93*0 at 18 '6 0. 

Electrotype, not melted 93*46 „ 20*2 „ 

„ fiised in hydrogen .. 92*76 „ 19*3 ,, 

The conducting power increased about 2 per cent, by annealing 
the wires. 

Impure, or commercial coppers : Temperature. 
Containing red oxide, melted in air .. 73 * 32 at 19* 5 C. 
Containing 0*95 per cent, of phos- 
phorus 23*24 „ 22*1 „ 

Containing 2 '80 per cent, of arsenic 13*14 » 19' i » 

Containing I * 60 per cent, of zinc .. 56*98 „ 10*3,, 

Taking the pure unmelted electrotype copper as standard, or 
100, 

Spanish (Bio Tinto), containing arsenic, iron, 

lead, &c., was i4'H 

Bussian, with traces of same $9*34 

Tough cake 71*03 

Australian, Burra Burra 88*86 

American, Lake Superior 9^*57 

These figures show that excellent commercial wire may be very 
bad for electrical purposes. 

229. CoBBiBOTiaN FOB Tbupebatube. — It is convenient to adjust 
resistances at the ordinary temperature, 60^ Fahr., for which 
reason, also, the values are given in the formulae and tables at that 
point. But it is necessary for many purposes to know the resist- 
ance corresponding to a temperature different from that at which 
observations are made, for temperature plays a very important part 
in the resistance of wires ; in fact, it is dif&cult to get the same 
resistance twice for a piece of copper wire, if it is touched, or if 
the slightest change takes place in the room. Tables of correction 
are given in many works, but they never point out that these tables 
only give a part of the correction required ; they deal only with 
the temperature of the wire itself, but leave out of sight altogether 
the variation which takes place in the measurement instrument itself, 
though this is one-tenth of that of the copper wire as regards 
external temperature, and greater than that of the wire as regards 
any heat produced by the current itself. The latter cannot be well 
dealt witii except by careful valuation in each case; but for 
ordinary resistance measurement, with small and momentary 
currents, the external action alone need be considered. Instru- 
ments for measuring resistance ought to have marked upon them 
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the temperature at which they are correct, then the correction for 
actual temperature, say iif copper wire, would be, not that for 
copper merely, as given in the usual tables, but this less the simul- 
taneous variation of the Grerman silver wire of the instruments. 
Thus for each degree Fahrenheit near about 60^, 

Copper varies as I to .. .. i '002x5 log. 0*0009327 
German silver varies as .. 1*00024 „ 0*0003126 
Combined correction at 60° .. 1*00191 „ 0*0008287 

The variation occurs not equally for each degree, but by a curve 
represented according to the experiments of the British Association 
Committee on Electrical Standards, by the formula for the resist- 
ance E at temperature t (Centigrade) from the resistance r at zero, 
E = r(i +a< ±ht^). 

a b 

Pure metals 0*003824 4* O' 0000012 5 

Mercury 0*0007485 — 0*000000398 

German silver 0*0004433 + 0*000000152 

Platinum silver .. .. 0*00031 

But for all ordinary purposes the correction above given will 
suffice, multiplying the decimal portion or the logarithm by the 
number of degrees (not by the logarithm of the degrees), and 
multiplying the resistance observed, for higher temperature, and 
dividing for lower temperature ; adding or subtracting, as required, 
the logarithmic correction to the logarithm of the observed re- 
sistance. 

Thus to correct from 60° to 3 2°, or the freezing point (afero Cent.) 
is 28° * 002 1 5 X 28 = I '0602 for copper. The correct figure, 
I * 0605, differs very slightly from this, and the mode of correction 
is shown in the third calculation, § 226. 

230. Table of Copper Wieb. — This is calculated on the formulas, 
§ 227, for the most useful sizes of copper wire, but its readings may 
be translated into the values of other metals by the following con- 
stants (Table XL, p. 188) : 

Log. 

1. Weights. (Iron '87641 -1*9427046 

Multiply by < German Silver .. •977538 -1*9901293 
iBrass '94382 -1*9748893 

2. Lengths. jlron 1*14003 0*0572954 

Multiply by < German Silver .. 1*02298 0*0098707 

(Brass 1*05953 0*0251107 

3. Beststanob, jlron 5 '3149 0*7254969 

Multiply by ^ German Silver .. 12 '2009 1*0863826 

(Brass 4*54 0*6570559 

4. Length op Besistance (Col. IX.) divide by the foregoing con- 

stants, which are the conductivities, copper being i. In like 
manner the conductivity of any commercial copper or other 
metal will give the correction to employ. 
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The data chosen have been those most extensively available ; 
thus looo feet is taken because the change of the decimal point 
converts the value into that of i, lo, or loo, while multiplying by 
$ * 28 converts it into a mile. The last column is likely to be very 
useful to those who wish to select \^res for any purpose, especially 
as multiplying by 12 gives very closely the value in German silver. 
The figures in the foot-grain and mil lines are the constants for 
use in the formulae. The diameters are shown in millimetres for 
comparison when required. The millimetre and metre-gramme 
lines give constants which enable calculations to be made for wires 
measured on the metric system, in the same manner as is described 
for the foot-grain system. 

231. Besistance and Wore. — It has already been mentioned 
that under the general idea of resistance may be, and is, included 
every action and property which opposes the passage of a current, 
and that «very such action may be definitely measured in units of ' 
resistance. In fact, when a circuit is once closed and its resistance 
measured, that resistance will vary every instant, not only in the 
battery, owing to the chemical changes, but in the conducting wire 
itself. We have already seen that change of temperature (even 
though caused by the current itself), alters the resistance ; but, in 
addition to this, any work added to the arranged circuit, without 
any change in the circuit itself, has exactly the same effect. This 
is a difficulty to many minds, though it is an obvious matter to all 
who have thoroughly grasped the doctrines of the conservation and 
correlation of energy which are the sure foundation on which 
modem science is now building. 

The general principle is that every effect must have its adequate 
cause, therefore every action involves an equivalent expenditure of 
foi*ce, and of those materials from which we derive our force. 
When a circuit is once formed, a condition of equilibrium is 
set up between the resistance and the force expended, and the 
battery exerts every fraction of force the resistance permits; 
evidently, then, if we add any work, either the battery action must 
diminish, or we must give it more force, and expend material suffi- 
cient to do the required work. The exact relations will be con- 
sidered under the laws of current, but a simple experiment will 
convey the facts and principles. 

I divided one ohm of No. 20 wire (about 83 ft.) into four equal 
parts, and wound them on two coils, two wires side by side in 
each, making 97 turns for each wire, the coils being 2^ in. long on 
a core of half an inch. These were intended for experiments in 
electro-magnetism, but they furnish the means of balancing two 
circuits on the Wheatstone bridge, and testing the resistances 
under various conditions, by eliminating every action but the one 
to be examined — 
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(i) Both pairs of wires joined in the middle, so that the current 
returns on itself and prevents induction ; the two exactly balanced. 

f2) Both coils with the current going through ; exactly balanced. 
3) The coils arranged one in each way, so that there is induction 
in one and not in the other ; now here is work absorbed, for a current 
is generated at making and breaking contact and a spark produced, 
and this " extra " current is either created put of nothing, or it is 
derived from the battery indirectly ; if i^e latter, it is extra work ; 
and therefore resistance increases, and will at once show on the 
balance, § 216. It does soothe needle, under the present con- 
ditions, swings 5^ on one side at the instant of contact, when 
induction occurs, returns to the zero when this first effort is over, 
and on breaking contact swings 3° the other way. 

(4) Both coils being arranged as in experiment 2, they balance. 
I insert a piece of iron in one ; the effort to magnetize this is a 
heavier exertion, and the needle swings 12° to the side of which- 
ever coil contains the iron, and remains permanently at 3°. 

(5) I give the magnet work by adding a piece of iron for it to 
support. The needle flies over 5°. 

Of course all this is well known, but I detail the experiment to 
put it plainly before those who do not know it. I do not give the 
measures of the resistance, as it is very small ; the magnet, under 
these circmnstances barely supporting an ounce, as the object was 
not to obtain a powerful magnet, but to effect various changes in 
the conditions. But it brings out very forcibly a fact of much im- 
portance. Having once arrived at the principle that the resistance 
increases as work is put on a circuit, then we see that the propor- 
tion this extra resistance bears to the total is the measure of that 
portion of the expended force converted into useful work ; the resist- 
ance of the very best electro-magnet under these conditions while 
working is very little increased in proportion to the resistance of 
the circuit when it is not working. Therefore work done by 
electro-magnets must be very costly, because the source of our 
force is so, and we can utilize only this small proportion of it 
as work. 

A most interesting experiment by Favre gives the quantitative 
relations very clearly. Testing the heat developed in varying 
circumstances, he found that the heat developed in a whole circuit, 
doing no work, was exactly the same as that given by the same 
weight of zinc dissolved without producing any current. Following 
this out, he tested the heat in various conditions of circuit, and also 
when a known amount of work was done by a magnet, the work 
being the equivalent of 308 heat-imits or calories. 

The conditions of the experiments were for the same weight 
of zinc. 
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(i)'The battery on short circnit; Heat all developed in the 
battery itself. 

(2) The circuit going throngh an electromagnetic coil withont 
the iron, as in my experiment 3. 

^3) The same with the iron inserted. 

4) The magnet revolving a machine, but doing no work. 

(5) The same, but doing work. 



i 



:xpt. 


Heat in 


Heat in 


Heat lost 


Total 


m 


Battery. 


Circuit. 


as work. 


Amounts. 


I. 


18682 


— 


• • • • 


18682 


2. 


18674 




• • • ■ 


18674 


3. .. 


16444 


2219 


• • ■ • 


18667 


4. .. 


13888 


.. 4769 


• • • • 


18657 


5. .. 


15427 


.. 2947 


.. 308 .. 


18682 



The experiment shows very clearly the relations of force to the 
effect produced ; and also the mode in which resistance converts 
the force into work, and it closely agrees with the details of my 
experiment above. 

2:; 2. Besistanoe of Liquids. — ^For equal dimensions this is 
vastly greater than that of metals, but it is subject to the. same 
laws ; it varies inversely as the sectional area, and directly as the 
length. Therefore, by doubling the area, or what is frequently 
the same thing, doubling the size of the plates, we halve the 
resistance, or may double the distance apart without increasing the 
resistance. This holds exactly true only when the plate fills a cell 
of square section, as to which see § 233. The law also holds true 
only as to the real liquid resistance, the molecular motion in the 
Hquids themselves. There are really three elements of resistance 
in most liquids : 

(i) The true liquid resistance just spoken 'of, and to which alone 
thiB section refers. 

(2) The resistance at contact of the plate and liquid which varies 
the active area, as when a gas is given off and covers part of the 
surface : this may be regarded as analogous to dirty surfaces or 
bad soldering with wires, &c. 

(3) An absorption of energy when an electrolyte is decomposed, 
which has been given the confasing name of " polarization " of 
plates, as to which see § 290. 

The resistance of a porous cell is really due to the reduction of 
the area of the liquid : hence, if this be measured in ohms, it will 
be different if the liquid is a good or bad conductor, as its re- 
sistance is really that of the quantity of the liquid it displaces and 
does not absorb. 

Heat has the opposite effect in liquids to that upon metals : for 
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heating diminishes the resistance. In some cases the resistance at 
22° is three or four times as great as at 212^, but very little is 
known on the subject. 

Many philosophers have examined the facts of liquid resistance, 
but our information is by no means large or reliable. 

The following table is calculated from experiments by 
Becquerel : 

Table XII. — Liquid Besistances. 

Temperature. 
Copper taken as standard .... 32° i 

Sulphate of copper, saturated .. .. 48 16,855,520 

„ „ diluted to half 

„ zinc, saturated .. 



„ „ diluted to half 

Chloride of sodium, saturated .. 

„ „ diluted to half 
Sulphuric acid, diluted i to 1 1 
Nitric acid, strength not given 
Distilled water 



„ 26, :5 27,637 

56 15,861,267 

„ 12,835,836 

jj 2,903,538 

J' 3>9^5>42i 

68 1,032,020 

— 976,000 

59 6,754,208,000 



He also gives the following particulars expressed in terms of 
conductivity. Pure silver being taken as 100,000,000 : 

Temperature. 

Sulphate of copper, saturated .. .. 50^ 5*42 

„ „ diluted to half „ 3 • 47 

„ „ „ to quarter „ 2*08 

„ zinc, saturated .. .. 55 9*00 

„ „ diluted to half .. „ ^I'l^ 

„ „ „ to quarter „ 13-44 

Chloride of sodium, saturated .. .. 56 Z^'5^ 

„ „ diluted to half .. „ 23*08 

„ „ „ to quarter „ 13-58 

Oil of vitriol i, measure to 11 water .. 66 88 '08 

Nitric acid, commercial, i'3i sp. gr. .. 56 93*77 

It appears that in some cases saturated solutions are the best 
conductors ; in others there is a particular degree of saturation at 
which resistance is least, conductivity diminishing both above and 
below it ; these latter are deliquescent or extremely soluble salts ; 
probably this may throw light upon the nature of solution and 
upon the question whether crystalline bodies dissolve as such, 
with their water forming part of the dissolved molecules, or 
whether only the salt itself is dissolved ; many chemical facts tend 
to show that salts which crystallize in two or more forms with 
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different amounts of water, haye different solubilities in the different 
forms. 

233, Conduction thbough Liquids. — ^It might be supposed that 
electricity takes only the shortest and straightest path, and that in 
a liquid with two plates in it, the current would be confined to the 
stratum of liquid lying between the plates. This is not the case. 
Electricity divides itself through every path open to it in the ratio 
of the resistances of each path. Therefore if small plates are 
immersed in a large vessel, every particle of liquid in the vessel 
will form itself into a path for current. This may be tested by 
means of two wires fixed into a frame and connected to a galvano- 
meter ; on dipping these into a liquid through which current is 
passing they will form part of the circuit, replacing the liquid 
lying between them, although they have no metallic connection to 
the plates or battery ; according to the part of the liquid they are 
placed in will be the amount of current they intercept, and by 
calculation of the various elements of the current, this will show 
the relative quantities of electricity passing in drfferent parts of 
the vessel. 

Fia63. 
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Fig. 63 shows the facts : even the backs of the plates take part 
in the action, and it is most active upon the edges from the same 
causes which render points and edges active in static electricity, 
§ 50. Hence, contrary to common opinion, the backs of battery 
plates are to some extent active. Mount a pair of plates with one 
side varnished, either as a battery or in a coppering cell with a 
galvanometer, and. note the effect when the varnished sides or the 
bare sides are presented to each other. 

234. Eabth Connection. — These facts explain why the resistance 
of a telegraphic return circuit by earth plates is so small as to 
count for nothing as compared with that of the wire. The return 
current passes through the liquids of the earth and sea just as in the 
case of a common decomposition cell, and its plates are subject to the 
same effects of polarization, § 290, but the lines of current are not 
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limited, they spread out in all directions, as in Fig. 63, and the 
result is that the only actual resistance is of the order 2 and 3, 
§ 232. There is another theory favoured chiefly by mathematicians, 
that the earth may be regarded as an infinite reservoir, § 25, 
or else as an infinite pair of condensing plates in which the 
tensions set up in the wire are lost. 

But if we enclose a liquid or moist earth in a tube we find that 
tube is a conductor, and it acts in all respects as a wire does ; 
we may lengthen it or add tube to tube, still the same, still the 
resistance as it grows obeys the definite laws : why then set up a 
new idea when we deal with the earth ? this is we know a mass of 
electrolytes, and we know also that the plates act exactly as two 
plates in a solution do. The analogy has another view : i£ we use 
a copper earth plate in London and a zinc earth plate at a distance 
and in such a direction as eliminates the disturbing action of the 
natural currents of the earth, these plates act precisely as though 
they WQre in a cell, they produce a current traversing the wire, and 
if we soak the earth around the copper plate with a copper salt, we 
get all the effects of a Daniell cell : is it not obvious then that the 
intermediate earth is acting precisely as does the liquid in an 
ordinary cell and completing the circle of the current ? 

235. The following description is that of an instrument devised 
for measuring the true electric resistances of liquids and eliminating 
all disturbances. It is really a Wheatstone's bridge, or may be 
used with a difierential galvanometer. Three glass cells are con- 
nected together by two tubes of different lengths and mounted upon 
a stand, with connecting screws close to them provided with a 
vertical hole. These are for the plates or conductors attached to 
a wire which can be easily put in position. A resistance coil is 
placed in the circuit of the shorter tube so that the current which 
enters at the middle cell and divides through the two tubes may be 
equalized, thus causing exactly the same polarization effects in 
both branches: if we regard the middle cell as — and the two 
tubes as the arms A in Fig. 58, the action is evident : the extra 
resistance of the coils is exactly equal to that of the extra length 
of the longer tube. In order to obtain definite measures, the 
instrument is first charged with meicury and thus a standard of 
comparison is obtained which dispenses.with any accurate measures 
of the tubes or liquids, for the liquids are really compared with an 
equal bulk of mercury under exactly the same conditions,- and 
these conditions equivalent to a known standard resistance. Open 
oblong cells may be used in place of tubes, provided that the 
plates completely fill the cross section ; in this case the two sides 
of the middle plate distribute the two currents. 

236. Kksistanoe, Definition op. — ^Before leaving the subject a 
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rSsumi of the foregoing facts and principles will famish a clear 

definition of the nature of resistance. It is the expression and 

measure of the amount of energy necessary to be expended in order 

to produce a certain effect, which we may call the transmission of 

a definite ^ electric quantity " (not quantity of electricity, see § i86). 

The molecular movements produced by this action in a wire, &c.) 

consume energy and produce heat, and the quantity of the energy 

and heat necessary in a unit quantity of the substance is l^e 

equivalent of its specific resistance, § 221. 

Besistance takes many forms, and any action or force which 

necessitates energy to overcome it may be treated and measured as 

a resistance, but true resistance, that is, *' specific resistance,^' being 

an absolute property of each substance or definitely related to each 

form of work, is invariable, i. e. it bears the same relation to the 

force exerted upon it, be that force or the electric current produced 

by it, great or smalL It is thus with the resistance of wires 

(allowing that is for the effect of temperature, § 229). The formula 

E 

^ = B will give for B the same value, whatever the actual dimen- 

sions of E, when it and B C are measured in systematic units. 

A Counter Electromotive Force, § 289, may be measured as a 
resistance in the bridge or differential galvanometer so as to 
balance it by an extra length of wire, but that length will not he 
constant, it will hold a varying relation to the current passing: 
it is therefore not a true resistance ; express it properly as 

— ^ — = B and then a constant result is obtained. 

Work, which sets up no counter force, may be measured as re- 
sistance, and this wHl give the energy consumed in effecting the 
work, § 231. By first measuring the resistance without the work, 
and then while the work is doing (with the same current passing), 
we have in the extra resistance the measure of the work independent 
of the electromotive force engaged or the actual current passing, 
these being of course related to the total resistance, including the 
work of the whole circuit. W = C^B is the formula, which re- 
quires also a constant representing the mechanical equivalent of 
C in the system of measurement employed. This is the same 
formula as that for heat, § 191. 

237. CoNSBOUTivB Besistances. — Each portion of the circuit, 
i.e. the various cells of the battery, the connecting wires, any 
instruments used or work done, having each their separate resist- 
ance measured or known, these are all added together to form the 
total resistance of the circuit, symbolized as B: it is this total 
resistance only which can be calculated directly by Ohm's formula, 

2 
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but the yarious external reBistances may be ascertained separately 
by that formula by observing the variations of the current pro- 
duced as each is added. For the Internal Besistance of the Cells 
see § 271. 

238. Dkbivbd Cibouits, see § 214. — ^When the current divides 
into two or more branches for a part of its course, the joint re- 
sistance of the united circuit is ascertained by the following 
formulsB ; the separate resistances being first ascertained by the 
usual processes : — 

A X B 

(i) -r = = E. The joint resistance is the product of the 

two resistaiices divided by their sum. Thus 

'39 X -64^ ' 2496 ^ , 

'39+ '64 i'03 "" ^ ' 
When there are more than two paths, having obtained the joint 
resistance of two, this is used witii another in the same manner. 
Let be another such path having a resistance i * 9, then 

'Mg X i'9 ^ 14598 ^ . 
•242 + i'9 2*142 

(2) It is more easy to obtain the joint resistance by means of a 
table of reciprocals : the sum of the reciprocals of the separate 
resistances being the reciprocal of the joint resistance. (The re- 
ciprocal of a number is i divided by it ; tables of reciprocals are 
given in many books.) 

A=*39 .. .. reciprocal .. .. 2*564 
B = *64 .. .. „ .. .. 1*562 

C = i*9 .. .. „ .. .. 0*526 

Joint resistance 4*652 = *2i4. 

(3) Another plan may be derived from the system of wire re- 
sistance, § 227. If we reduce each resistance to the terms of the 
area of a copper wire of fixed length i, 10 or more feet, the sum of 
these represents a wire equivalent to the joint resistance. 

239. Cells in Multiple Abo, or as it used to be called, coupled 
for quantity, that is to say, side by side, so as to act as one larger 
cell, are derived circuits ; the current divides itself between them ; 
their resistances obey the same law as that of the outer circuit, and 
the joint effect is found by the same formulsB. The examples used, 
§ 238, are in fact the internal resistances of the cells used in § 243 
to explain the laws of current. 

Cells to be coupled in multiple arc may be of various sizes, but 
must be all of the same kind and of equal electromotive force, 
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otherwise the stronger cells reverse the current of the weaker and 
less current passes to the external circuit than if the weaker cell 
were not used, and yet the stronger cell is more rapidly exhausted : 
zinc may also be deposited on the negative plate of the weaker cell, 
if it is a single liquid cell. So also when a number of cells are 
arranged in sets in series, and then coupled in multiple arc, all of 
the sets in one coupling must contain the same number of cells in 
order that when in multiple arc each branch may have the same 
electromotive force. In ttiis manner a variety of cells of different 
sizes and forces may yet all be used in one circuit, and combined 
in both ways, for small resistance (multiple arc) and high electro- 
motive force (in series). 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



CURRENT. 



240. Quantity and Intensity. — Our greatest poet has told us 
that a rose by any other name would smell as sweet, and this 
phrase is often used as signifying the unimportance of mere.words. 
In science, however, it is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of words, because words stand for things and principles, and the 
great stumbling-block in the way of scientific students is the inde- 
finiteness of the terms commonly used, and in no science is this 
more serious than in electricity, many of the terms of which have 
had a succession of different ideas attached to them by different 
writers, thus generating a confusion from which we must fully 
extricate ourselves if any sound knowledge is to be attained. 
In § 71 is given an explanation of the relations of" quantity" 
to surface, and why the force associated with it increases as the 
square of the quantity. We have to deal with the same principles 
in current electricity, and the reasons why the energy, work, heat, 
&c., of currents vary in the ratio of the squares of the currents 
will be found § 279. 

In the early days of current electricity the battery was regarded 
as something in the nature of a pump, which would supply a quan- 
tity of electricity proportioned to its size, and the circuit was 
regarded as something like a pipe, which required simply to be 
large enough to allow that *' quantity " to run off ; the larger the 
pipe the more it would carry away from the positive pole .of the 
battery, which might be regarded as the spout of the pump, and 
intensity was needed in the battery in order to carry the flow to a 
greater distance, that is to say, through longer wires. 

These ideas still linger in the minds of those who have not 
studied electricity scientifically ; but they are entirely erroneous, 
based on misconception, and have been entirely superseded by the 
formulad of universal application, known as Ohm's laws. But 
here, again, there is a misconception. Ohm's work was a great 
one — his formulsB most valuable ; but they are nothing new, for if 
examined they will be found to be simply the common funda- 
mental mechanical laws, and the relations established by Ohm's 
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laws between electromotiye force, resistance, and the current and 
its work, are simply the well-known laws of mechanics or the rela- 
tions between force, snch as gravity, weight, and velocity. 

But, further, these laws of Ohm are merely mathematical 
expressions : invaluable in dealing with the modes of operation, 
they only delude us if we regard them as facts, and do not clearly 
trace out the reason why they are valuable. Indeed, the devotion 
of practical electricians to Ohm's laws often leads them into errors 
just as great, though in an opposite direction, as those which 
these laws have freed us from ; thus to obtain anything like a clear 
conception of the electric current, its modes of action, and its 
work, it is equally important to disabuse the mind of all the old 
ideas of quantity and intensity, and to guard against being utterly 
enslaved by mathematical chains. In point of fact, there is in the 
galvanic current neither quantity nor intensity, or if we use those 
words we must give to them entirely new meanings, detaching 
them entirely from any relation to the supposed fluid electricity. 
Thus, quantity can only mean a definite chemical action — a certain 
number of molecular changes, each of which has a definite che- 
mical result, and is also attended with a definite magnetic result, 
magnetism being simply a polar arrangement of molecules, and, 
therefore, having naturally a fixed connection with the mole- 
cular chemical changes. These changes are perfectly expressed 
as to their quantitative effects by Ohm's laws, when we connect to 
these laws the known relations of chemical equivalence. 

The ordinary idea of intensity, as produced by a number of cells, 
is still less fitted to the facts of the galvanic current, for we can 
obtain exactly the same effects from currents of equal quantity, 
whether they arise from one cell or from fifty. Ohm's laws fully 
express this, but they tend to lead the mind to suppose that there 
is no real difference in these currents. They tend, as generally 
used, to drive out altogether the idea of intensity, which, properly 
understood, is equally important with that of quantity, for although 
in some aspects, the two supposed equal currents woiild be alike — 
as to magnetic actions and as to quantity of chemical action, ihey 
would really be also very different, and regarding the difference as 
solely due to the balancing of electromotive force and resistance 
in the abstract, without weighing the sources of force and nature 
of resistance, is sure to end in overlooking important features of 
the subject. 

241. Ohm's Laws. — It will be more convenient to show how 
these formulas explain the facts of the galvanic current before 
discussing the sources of the force they are based on. The fan- 

damental expression is C = =: or — —: = current, or work 

^ a resistance 
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done in given time. If the data are comparative, tlie resnlts are 

BO also ; but using definite units, we get the result in actual units 

also, as explained § 202. In the simple equation the symbols 

represent the total of each element. Thus supposing we have 

4E 
more oells than one, say four, the equation is -^ = i 0, which 

4 Iv 

shows us that on short circuit, or when there is little resistance 
except that of the battery itself, a number of cells in series give no 
larger current than a single one, because each one adds its own 
force and its own resistance, and if they are all alike the result is 
unchanged. If cells of different force are connected in series their 
forces are added together to give E. Thus the force of Danieirs 
cell is in vblts, i '079 ; Grove's, about i '964 ; hence, for these two 
cells in series, E would be 3*04^ 1*^0 resistance, also, is com- 
pound, being the sum of that of all the internal resistances of the 
cells, of the connections, and of any circuit or work doing. These 
details are generally enlarged into elaborate formulsB, but it is 
better to keep in view the simple formula as representing the 
total, however composed, of each element in calculations ; the 
details will bo better understood under other headings. 

It follows that any two of the three elements, E, B, and C, being 
known, we can calculate the third thus : 

E 
Ourrent. — = C. Force and resistance being known. 
H 

Electromotive Farce. X E = E. Current and resistance 

being known. 

E 
Beaistance. ^ = B. Thus, with any cells the force of which 

is known (as most are) in volts, dividing this by the current in 
vebers^ gives us the total resistance ; and if the external resistance 
is known, by deducting this we get the internal resistance of the 
battery. 

242. The Yeber. — ^By various experiments it has been ascer- 
tained that the British Association unit of current, § 207, is 
capable of doing the chemical work per second stated below, and 
thus its value can now be ascertained in the practical unit of 
current used in these pages, the Chemic, § no, p. 86. 

I veber per second x 36000 -j- equiv. = Cbemics. 

•00142 grains water 51*12 9 = 5*680 

•00158 „ hydrogen 5*688 i = 5*688 

/00514 „ zinc 185*17 32*6 = 5*68i 

These values, given by . Ferguson and Clark, show that the 
veber current is equal to 5 * 68 chemics during equal times, and so 
enable this practical and easily understood unit of current to work 
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witb Ohm's formula and the B. A. units.* On the other hand, by 
multiplying the electromotive force in volts by the same figure, 
5 * 68, and reckoning resistance in ohms. Ohm's formulsB give the 
current in chemics. Thus the E M force of the Daniell is i '079 

volts. I '079 X 5*68 = 6*1287. Then '-^ = i veber, or 

'^ J I '079 

5*68 chemics, which would read as 46* 5° on the galvanometer 

6' 1287 
dial (§ 179) ; so, also, — ^ = 5 '68. This latter process is the 

most convenient for use with the chemic unit of current, as it only 

requires a few electromotive forces to be multiplied once for all. 

243. CuBBBNT. — The following table is a series of experiments 

E 
arranged to show, at one view, how the formula — = C explains 

every possible case. It is the working of three Daniell cells of 
different sizes under varying circumstances of arrangement and of 
external resistance. It will well repay the closest study, as it 
embraces every point on which information can be sought. The 
electromotive force is taken in values corresponding to the 
chemic current (§ 242), and the current is given in chemics as read 
direct from the galvanometer. Fig. 49, p. 132. 

Lines i, 2, 3 show the action of each cell by itself, on short 
circuit and with varying resistances. 

Lines 4-7 cells in series, or, as it is often called, combined 
" for intensity." 

Lines 8-1 1 cells in multiple arc or coupled for quantity 

Column I. — Gives the cells as used in each experiment. 

11. — The electromotive force, due to the mode in which they are 
combined, increasing in the ratio of the number in series, without 
reference to size. 

ni. — The internal resistance of the cells, as combined, the mode 
of calculating which is given, §§ 237-8. 

lY. — External resistance on short circuit, being that of the con- 
ductors and galvanometer. 

III. and lY. together are the total resistance, E, on short circuit. 

V. — The currents observed on short circuit. 

E 
VI. — The same ; values calculated by the formula :5 = C, being 

Columns = t * jy = VI. It will be seen that these closely 
agree with those observed in Col. V. 

* The last Column of Table XIII. gives the chemical equivalent of the veber of 
the most important elements. 
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VII. and VIII. — Correspond to the foregoing, an extra re- 
sistance of two ohms being added. 

IX. — Is calcnlated for a still farther addition of lo ohms to the 
external resistance. 

It will be seen that although the observed and calculated figures 
agree so closely as to prove the truth of the principles involved, 
yet there is not exact agreement. There are in all experiments 
some sources of error ; instruments are seldom perfectly exact, and 
very trifling errors in graduating the galvanometer will tell; 
besides, it is not easy to read off with great exactitude on a circle 
of three inches diameter, and by the eye. The internal resistance, 
also, varies during a set of experiments, owing to the action on the 
zinc and many other causes, and the figures taken are the average 
of several results, used throughout for convenience. 
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10*99 


10-75 


3*99 


3-91 


•933 
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n 


1-99 




5-89 


5-86 


2-84 


2-98 


-869 


6. 


B + 


>» 


2*54 




4-76 


4*62 


2-55 


2-63 


-836 
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A.B. 
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18-386 


2-93 
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3-65 
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2-42 


2-42 


•493 
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B&O 


»» 


•479 


* T I 


10-88 


10-41 


2-34 


2-37 


•487. 


11. 


A, B, 


tt 


-214 




18-82 


18-35 


2*71 


2-63 


-498 



244. Size of Cell. — The table shows at once that with one 
electromotive force, that is, a cell of any battery, the current is 
proportional to the total resistance, for when this is only that of 
the battery itself, then the current is proportional to that, i.e. on 
short circuit, the current is proportionate to the size of plates, <Src., 
rising steadily through lines 3, 2, i, 10, 9, 8, 11, as the size of cell 
increases. 

On the other hand, if the external resistance is large, there is no 
use in increased size of cell, for Col. YII. shows an approximation 
in the figures on these lines ; and in Col. IX., where the resistance 
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IB large, the lines are all practically alike, and tHe little cell, with 
two square inches of plates, gives a current nearly equal to all the 
cells together. 

245. Coupling Cklls. — ^Against small external resistance there is 
no advantage in coupling in series, for in lines i and 2 we find the 
cells alone give a current of 20*5, while in parallel connection, 
line 8, they give 17*7; but line 4, in series, they give only 10*99- 
This further illustrates the mischief done by inserting a smaller 
cell in a series, for two like A would give a current of 13*74, 
a little more than one, but at double cost. 

Against large external resistance we gain by series, as we see in 
lines I, 2, compared with 4 in Col. VIII.; and in Col. IX., where 
the resistance is considerable, lines i, 4, 7 show a proportion of 
current closely in the order of the series of cells. 

246. External and Internal Besistance. — The foregoing 
observations are really included in the common statement that to 
get the maximum of work combined with the minimum of cost, the 
external resistance must equal the internal; in other words, the 
size of plates and number in series must be adjusted to the amount 
of work required to be done, and the resistance to be overcome. 
But this must be considered intelligently; assuming external 
resistance to be greatest, we may increase internal 'resistance in 
several ways. i. By increasing series — this is to be done if we 
wish to increase the current, because we also add to the force. 
2. We may reduce the size of the plates, i. e. use small cells, and 
get as good work as with large ones. 3. We may use solution of 
salt, or even water and other bad conductors, and thus diminish the 
local action ; both these plans are useful where we have sufficient 
current from the series, and the second is of first importance in 
selecting cells for any given work. 

But increasing internal resistance is not to be effected by aimless 
means, such as inserting unnecessary porous diaphragms, or merely 
increasing the distance of plates, for these would increase cost, as 
it must be remembered that the materials are expended on the 
resistance, of which only the external is really utilized in either 
working or carrying the force to its work. Therefore, by increasing 
external resistance in proportion to internal, we can diminish the 
cost of a given "quantity" of work, but we increase the time 
required, i e. we diminish current ; in other cases we may do the 
same with greater economy by reducing the internal resistance, as 
by diminishing the number of cells in series. 

247. Current and its Bblations. — There have been many 
attempts to explain the actions of the galvanic current by 
mechimical analogies, and as such analogies certainly may convey 
ideas to the minds of many more fully than formidaB do, I wiU 
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attempt one. Siich analogies are never perfect, and always fail at 
gome point, yet there is a very strong parallel to be found between 
the conditions of the closed circuit of a battery and a set of 
hydraulic machinery. 

Fig. 64 represents both subjects. 



'Fig. 64, 




L is the pump actuated by the steam cylinder, S ; being the 
outlet, and Z the inlet ; these are connected by a continuous pipe 
provided with the means of connecting T, a turbine or cylinder, 
which may be made to do work by the pressure developed at the 
pump. 

L is also the galvanic cell, of which C and Z are the plates, and 
the pipe becomes a wire transmitting the current from + to — , or 
in the same directions as the arrows marking the flow of water. 
T is an electro-magnet, or decomposition cell, or any apparatus in 
which work is to be done. 

To carry out the analogy we must conceive E to be a steam pipe, 
conveying steam of, say, 10 lb. pressure, at such a rate as to All the 
cylinder, and, therefore, work the pump sixty strokes per minute 
when T is disconnected! 

E now exactly represents the electromotive force of the cell; 
each filling of the steam cylinder one equivalent of chemical action 
on the zinc ; each filling of L one equivalent of mechanical or 
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electrical action. The two ideas are now exactly parallel; for 
each stroke of the mechanical action, fast or slow, a &xed quantity ^ 
or current of water flows through the pipe, and ' the same quantity 
will pass, in the same time, across every section of the circuit ; so 
for each unit of Z dissolved, a current equivalent to one unit will 
flow through the wire, whether the zinc be dissolved quickly or 
slowly, and there is exactly the same '^ current " or quantity in 
given time at every section of the circuit. • 

Now let T be placed in the circuit and made to do work. This 
is increased resistance. The strokes of the pump — ^the consumption 
of zinc — therefore, the current in either case will diminish. Exactly 
the same laws, precisely the same formulae, will govern the rate of 
decrease, mechanical or electrical. 

When a certain point of diminution is attained — i. e. a certain 
resistance interposed at T, the pump or battery will be over* 
powered, and to do work we must increase the electromotive force 
or the steam pressure. 

In both cases we see the current is uniform at every part of the 
circuit, and also it would be exactly equal in measure, estimated by 
gallons of water, and by galvanometer degrees, whether 60 strokes 
per minute were made by 10 lb. steam, or one equivalent of action 
effected against small resistance, i. e. on short circuit, or whether 
T was doing work so great as to require icxd lb. steam pressure — 
or 10 cells of the battery to maintain the rate of current flow. 

But would the mechanical or electrical conditions be all the 
same ; would the two currents — equal in quantity — be alike in all 
their properties ? Most certainly not. 

If we applied pressure gauges to the pipe on the + side, we 
should And a pressure diminishing as we reached the middle ; on 
the — side we should And a vacuum, or — pressure, and we should 
find the sum of these two, at equal distances from the pump, would 
represent the mechanical force available between them, which 
would be equal also to the friction or other resistance in the inter- 
vening space. Thus, two pressure gauges, at the inlet and outlet 
of T, would vary according to the amount of work T was doing, 
and when this was so great as to need icx> lb. steam to maintain 
the 60 strokes per minute, a gauge at + outlet would show ten 
times the pressure it would when 10 lb. suf&ced, though exactly the 
same " quantity " of water passed in both cases. 

Diflbrence of pressure, then, or sum of + and — , pressure and 
vacuum, is the measure of work in the hydraulic current, or resist- 
ance intervening. It is exactly the same with the galvanic current ; 
and what I have been aiming at is to connect in my readers' minds 
the idea of mechAmcsl pressure and electric tension, for to this latter 
is applicable every remark made as to the former, § 215. 
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When plates of zinc and another metal are immersed in acid, 
there is no apparent effect ; but suitable apparatus will show that 
there is an appreciable effect prodaoed, for a condenser may be 
charged to a degree of tension differing according to the negative 
metal employed (if this condenser be large enough, the time neces- 
sary to charge it will be so prolonged as to enable a galvanometer 
to show that a measurable current is set up, although there is no 
circuit of conducting materials). If we connect the condenser to 
a battery of ten cells, there will be a tension developed ten times 
as great as though one cell were used. 

a the circuit be closed by a wire along which current is passed, 
still a condenser may be charged by connecting as a derived circuit ; 
although one branch is a conductive and the other an inductive circuit, 
and the actual resistance of the last is almost immeasurably greater 
than the other, yet the condenser will take a charge equal to the 
tensions which, by the laws of the conductive circuit, exist at the 
points of connection, § 215, Fig. 55. 

Electric tension then is the analogue of mechanical pressure or 
st1*ain, and we may compare the electric circuit and the molecules of 
which it consists to a series of spiral springs. Fig. 40, p. 85 ; and 
in each case energy is stored up and partly consumed in setting up 
strains, which in their turn give up and transmit the energy. 
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248. Energy and Matter.— Some of the general relations of 
force to matter have been examined, §§ 13, 104-10, 196-7 ; we have 
now to examine more closely how force assumes the form of electric 
energy or electromotive force. For this purpose we must remem- 
ber that each atom and also each molecule of matter involves as 
part of its inherent nature an amount of energy as definite as of 
matter, but unlike the matter, not permanent in all changes • it is 
definite and fixed only for a definite and fixed condition, and for 
every change a definite change takes place in the amount of fixed 
energy. We must, therefore, regard force as possessing twofold 
conditions. 

(i) Fluctuating, such as the sensible heat of substances, which 
enters and leaves them according as they are surrounded by bodies 
of greater or less temperature, but which does not change either 
their physical state or chemical properties. 

. (2) Fixed, linked inextricably with the matter. This is what 
used to be called latent heat, now termed, particularly by mathe- 
maticians, ^ofew^toZ energy; but the best and most definite idea will 
be obtained of it by treating it, as an amount of force linked to, or 
charged upon, the atoms and molecules of matter, and inseparable 
from them without change of nature or physical state, the mode of 
charging being the imparting of internal motion. Every elementary* 
atom has its special force, and the importance of this view will be 
seen when we find that the degree of this force is really the measure 
and the cause of the chemical force or affinities of this atom. Each 
substance also requires a definite amount of force to pass from one 
physical state to a higher, as from solid to liquid and gaseous • at 
each such change a definite amount of force disappears, becomes 
charged on the molecules, i. e. is converted into latent heat or 
potential energy. So also, every chemical action which occurs 
under the influence of affinity, that is every act of combination is 
attended with a loss of force, i. e. the potential energy is set free 
and becomes active and sensible in some form, either as heat or 
electricity, or motion. On the other hand, every act of decomposition 
(the reversal of affinity) requires a supply of force exactly equal in 
quantity to that set free by the act of combination, and this force 
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is again charged upon the atoms or molecules, and disappears — 
without it the change cannot occur. 

To make all this really clear, and to attach to our chemical 
symbols their value in force as well as matter is at present im- 
possible, as the data are not yet sufficiently ascertained, notwith- 
standing the labours of Favre and Silbermann, Andrews, and more 
recently of Thomsen and BerthoUet. Most of the earlier of their 
results are given in relation to grammes or pounds in weight, and 
require translation into the comprehensible relations of the atoms ; 
of late, however, results are almost always so. stated, indicating a 
great advance towards a clearer understanding of the real scientific 
road. But they are always given in the metrical system, and as the 
general English reader would not realize the meanings, I have reduced 
the information to the units used in these pages, the equivalent in 
grains weight for matter, and the foot pound for energy, § 105. 

249. Eelations op Units. — It must be understood that the 
figures given are only approximately correct. They are mainly the 
results of experiments subject to many causes of error ; it is also 
most difficult to know what value to give to the figures because 
weights and units are by some taken at 0° cent., the freezing point ; 
by some at 4^ the point of greatest density of water ; and by some 
at 60^ Fahrenheit. nen9e different good authorities call the 
gramme equal to grains, 15*438, 15 •434? i5* 45235* and the 
gramme degree or calory has different values according to whether 
it means from 0° to 1° or from 4° to 5° ; hence different authorities 
give different figures. I have therefore taken certain figures as the 
basis of calculation, and they will be found in Table XVII., § 257, 
with their logarithms, by means of which any values met with in 
books can be converted into any other system desired. The whole are 
based upon the gramme as 15 * 434 grains, and the calory as 42 3 * 55 
gramme-metres, and therefore can be easily corrected to any other 
values deemed more correct. The mode in which the figures are 
obtained, and the plan of using them, will be best seen in an example. 
Andrews gives the heat of combustion of zinc in oxygen as — 

Log. 
Calories per gramme .. 1330 3 • 1238516 
Equivalent of zinc .. .. 32*6 1*5132176 

Calories per gramme equivalent 4 * 63 7069 2 = 43358 

Eatio of grain equivalent. 

Table XVII., line 9 • 198547 "i '2977983 

Foot pounds per grain equivalent 3 "9348675 = 8607 • 5 

I lb. 7000 .. 3 '8450980 

Zinc 32-6 .. 1*5132176 ■ 2*3318804 

Foot pounds per pound .. .. 6* 2667479 = 1,848,195 
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Owing to the varions differences this latter value is sometimes given 
as low as 1,463,925 per pound. 

Any such differences or errors, however, will only affect the 
actual values ; they will not prejudice the principles to be deduced 
from them, and they are so important that I have grudged no labour 
on my part to make them evident, and thus to give readers a clear 
view of subjects which to most minds are involved in obscurity. 

250. Spboipio Enbegy. — The relations between matter and energy 
in form of heat (specific heat, § 196), and the resulting changes of 
physical state (latent heat, § 248), have no connection with the 
generation of electric energy except* indirectly in some minor 
degrees, and principally as ejecting resistance. The relation to 
be now studied is that of chemical actions. 

The facts have been carefully studied by Andrews, Favre, and 
Silbermann, by Joule, Thomson, and many others, mainly under 
the form of heat ; Favre, however, our chief authority, has used 
electricity, not only as a check, but also as a basis of reasoning by 
which to anticipate experiment, and deduce laws and figures not 
readily obtained direct from experiments on heat. Therefore, 
though seeking to place these facts to some extent in a new light, 
I am offering no new theory, but merely trying to systematize and 
draw important lessons from facts and laws already established, 

251. Combustion. — The act of combustion or burning is a 
common instance of chemical combination, and at present we may 
consider it as simply combination, the union under the influence of 
chemical attraction of atoms of carbon, or hydrogen, &c., and atoms 
of oxygen. There really is also a decomposition of the molecules 
of these bodies, but that we are not now in a position to estimate. 
Now, as it is a fundamental maxim that we can create neither 
matter nor force, and as this action gives us an available free force 
in the form of heat — where does this force come from ? Evidently 
from the atoms entering into union. 

C + O2 = CO2 is lie symbol of burning carbon, producing 
carbonic acid (or more properly anhydride), and Hg 4- O = HjO 
hydrogen burning into water, but these symbols give us no informa- 
tion as to the source of the force. It is, however, evident that 
before combination there was some force present tending to cause 
union, which we may call afi&nity, and that when the union is 
effected, the resulting substance must have within it less combined 
energy than its components had before, because the act of union 
has set force free in the form of heat. This is usually treated as 
a mere incidental consequence of the a£&nity ; however, it bears 
an exact ratio to the chemical force, and may be made to give 
meaning to the old diagrams of elective affinity ; by fixing attention 
upon it, as the " specific energy," capable of exact estimation, instead 

p 
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of the Tagae ^ affinity/' we sball better understand the facts. Thus^ 
using the equiyalent notation, the burning of carbon is 

g "*" g "" J . [ + 2946 foot-pounds. 

6 "^?6 " ^22') + 9^^4 foot-pounds. 

Here the energy set free by the act of combustion is expressed in 
foot-pounds ; it is the ^ specific energy," the measure of the force 
which holds together the atoms composing carbonic oxide, CO, and 
carbonic acid, OO2 ; not wholly so, however, as the great difference 
between the two figures is due to the fact that a large portion of 
the energy of the first atom of oxygen is rendered latent in convert- 
ing the solid carbon into a gas. We cannot be sure that all of 
the four centres or valencies of carbon, § 6, have attached to them 
equal specific energy, or we might be able to calculate the force 
from that given by complete combustion, but in examining actions 
under the influence of electricity, light will be thrown on tiiis. 

252. Salts. — Combustion or oxidation is only one step in 
chemical combination, for almost all the substances used in electri- 
city are salts, this term really including acids. The older view of 
salts, Berzelius's electro-chemical theory, supposed the first step to 
be oxidization, forming substances which were either acids or bases, 
according as the element was placed in the electric order, and partly, 
also, according to the number of oxygen atoms combined, and these 
two bodies, preserving their original electric relations, combined to 
form salts. Although this theory is abandoned, it has still so far a 
real basis of truth, that the chemical attractions of the elements do in 
great degree correspond with this arrangement, which so far survives 
in the new chemistry that the old electro-negatives are still called 
chlorous or acid radicals, and electro-positives basylous radicals. 

Chemical considerations, and especially the behaviour of acids 
and salts under the action of the galvanic current, led to the adop- 
tion of the binary theory, which treats them as composed direct of 
two radicals, of which the acid, or chlorous one, is a compound 
containing the whole of the oxygen, while the basyle is an element 
or a compound having properties analogous to those of elements. 
On this view the formulsB of sulphates are 

H2,S0,] fHASOa 

Zn,S04V instead of <ZnO,S03 
K2,80j IKASO3 

The ordinary acid being a salt of hydrogen, which is simply dis- 
placed by the other atoms possessed of higher " specific energy." 
This theory accords thoroughly with all the facts of electrolysis, 
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and is that to wHch belong all the formnlaB used in these pages. 
The older yiew of salts has, however, a present use in calculating 
the specific energy of acids and salts. 

Eetuming to the constitution of salts on the old theory : SO3 four 
highly negative atoms unite to form a strong acid, sulphuric (now 
called sulphuric anhydride) ; hydrogen as H2O forms a weak base — 
water; while ZnO forms a stronger, and potassium, E^O, the strongest 
base. By combining again, SO3 + H2O forms ordinary sulphuric 
acid, from which the stronger bases can displace the water, forming 
in turn SOjZnO, and SOsjKjO, sulphates of zinc and potassium. 

253. Elements and their Energt. — I have put together in 
Table XIII. the principal elements employed in electricity, and 
the most important information as to them. Columns I., II., and 
III., are the names, symbols, and atomic weights on the new notation, 
§ 12, now generally adopted ; lY. the old chemical equivalent, which 
is also the weight taken in grains, to which Colimms VU. and VIII. 
refer ; V. is the valency, see § 6, p. 4 ; VI. shows the weight cor- 
responding to one unit of electrical current, the chemic, varying in 
some instances where two classes of salts are formed ; VII. is the 
energy of union with oxygen; and VIII. that with chlorine of 
the equivalent, in grains. Column lY. These two columns are the 
speciiic energies of these chemical combinations, § 250. In 
some cases two values are given ; they are different results obtained 
by Andrews (the upper row) and by Favre : the same remark applies 
to the other similar tables. Column IX. is the electric equivalent in 
grammes of the veber, per second. 

It is commonly stated, on the authority of Faraday's early experi- 
ments, that electricity, passing through several solutions, decomposes 
them in the ratio of the several equivalents (Column lY.). This is not 
the case; this idea of the equivalent of electricity is a delusion 
based upon the accidental nature of the experiments. The truth, 
which became manifest only as the modern chemical theories were 
developed, is shown in Column YI., which shows that the quantity of 
any element released depends not upon its equivalent merely, but 
upon the state of combination in which it exists, see § 109, that is 
to say, the valency of the radical it forms. 

254. Combination of Badioals. — It is evident that whether we 
call the formula of zinc sulphate, for instance, ZnO,S03, or Zn,S04, 
we have the same number of atoms, and, let them have come 
together how they may, the ultimate result is the same. Now we 
can actually build up this molecule on the first formula ; that is, we 
can dissolve the oxide of zinc in sulphuric acid, while we cannot 
form it on the second formula because SO4, the sulphuric radical or 
oxy-sulphion, is not capable of separate, uncombined existeifde. 
We are thus able to get at the specific energy of the sulphates 
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indirectly, by first ascertaining the Heat of oxidation, and then that 
of solution of the oxide in acid ; we thus get the total force, but 
only approximately, as we cannot separate from the total the force 
due to change of physical state. Table XIY. gives the result in 
foot-pounds of the experiments of Andrews and Favre, arranged as 
in Table XIIL ; the considerable differences indicate the difficulties 
of the process. 

Table XIII. — Elements and theib Pbofebtdss. 



I. 



11. \ 



Name. 



Symbol. 



Aluminum 
Carbon .. 
Chlorine 
Copper (ic) 



II 



CUPREOUS 

Gold (ic) 

,, AUROUS . . 

Hydroqen .. 
Iron (ous) .. 

„ FERBIO .. 

Lead . . 
Manganese .. 
Mercurt (ic) 
„ mercurous 

l^ICKEL .. 

Nitrogen 
Oxygen . . 
Platinum (ic) 

Potassium .. 

Silver .. 

80DIUM .. 

Sulphur 
Tin (o'ts) 

„ STANNIC . . 
ZllNO .. .. 



Al 

C 

CI 

Cu 

Cu, 
Au 

• • 

H 

Fe 

Fe, 

Pb 

Mn 

Hg 

Hg 

Ni 
N 
O 
Pt 

E 



Ag 



Na 

S 
Sn 

• • 

Zn 



IIL 



IV. 



Atomic 
weight. 

New. 



27*5 
12* 

35*5 

63-5 

127* 
197- 

• • 

56- 

112* 

207* 

55* 

200* 

• • 

59- 

14* 
i6- 

197- 

39' 

108 • 

23- 

32* 
ii8- 

• • 

65*2 



Equiva- 
lent. 

Old. 



^3*7 
6- 

35*5 
31-75 

• • 

197- 

. * 

I* 

28« 

• • 

103-5 
27-5 

lOO* 

. . 

29*5 

14* 

8- 

98-5 

39' 

io8- 

23- 

i6- 

59- 

• • 

32*6 



V. 



Valency 



3-6 

4 

I 

2 

2 

3 

I 

I 

2 

6 

2 

2-6 

2 

I 
2 

3 
2 

4 



VI. 



Electric 
Equiva- 
lent. 



9-17 

• • 

35*5 

31*75 

63-5 

65*7 
197- 

I* 
28- 

103-5 

• • 

lOO* 

200 • 

29*5 

4*7 
8- 

49-25 
39* 
io8' 

23- 

i6- 

59* 
ii8- 

32-6 



VIL 



VIII. 



Intrinsic Energy. 

Foot-pounds per 

Grain Equivalent. 



Oxygen. 



{ 
{ 

{ 
{ 

{ 

{ 



Chlorine. 



2946 as CO 
9624a8C02 



3802 
4345 



6726 

6841 
6565 
7510 



5494 






• 9 

1^5 135 
I 1214 

\14593 
I 3526 



6654 

• • 

8394 
8427 



I 8394 



6o36\ 
5861/ 



4802^ 
4721/ 
649 1 1 
9857/ 

• a 

8880/ 

"?1 



IX. 



Veber Equi- 
valent in 

Grammes. 
H«0 = 
-00092. 



} 






20740^4 
19996/ 

6908/ 

18785} 

=} 

6297 

• • 

10080'i 
9985/ 



-0009370 

• • 

•0036289 

•0032456 

•0064912 
•0067126 
•0201378 

•0001022 
•0028622 

•0105800 

• • 

-OI02222 

-0204444 
•OO31155 
•0004884 
•0008187 
-0050345 

•0039867 
.0110400 
•OO235II 

•0016355 

-0060311 
•0120622 

-0033324 
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Table XIV. — Forok of Combination of Oxides and Aoids. 



Oxide of 



Ammonium 
Copper .. 
Iron 
Lead 
Potassiom 
Silver . . 
Sodium .. 
Zinc 



Salpharic 


Nitric. 


/2759 
\2916 


2422 


2715 


\i533 


• • 

1271 


l^i'sB 


1915 


• • 


/1767 
\1834 


/3157 
I3193 


2898 


3079 


• » 


I1370 


/3216 


3779 


13139 


3034 


/2343 
\2076 


2041 


1652 



Uydrocbloric. 

242 a 
2687 

• • 

1274 

s • 

195 1 



2839 
2989 



2918 
3003 
2104 
1649 



In the case of chlorides there is a certain complication, as 
several actions have to be considered, (i) The actual combina- 
tion of HCl, which Table XIII. Column VIII. gives 472 1. (2) As 
this is a gaseous body, its union with water gives further 3258 in 
forming the actual acid. (3) The heat of oxidation. (4) The 
union of acid and oxide. But we have now two products, the salt 
and water, and therefore the heat of this latter must be deducted to 
ascertain the energy of the salt itself; and this again includes the 
heat + or — as the case may be, of the act of solution of the salt. 

1. HCl 4721) ^^^^ 

2. Solution 3258I 7979 

The formulsB (equivalent notation) now give the several further 
stages, taking for examples zinc and sodium : 

a, h, c, d. e, 

ZnO + HCl = ZnCl + HO. 
NaO + HCl = NaCl + HO. 
a. XIII. = ZnO 8427 NaO 

1649 

7979 HCl 



6. XIV. = 
c. Above 



e. xni. 

d. ZnCl 
Solution + 



18055 
6841 

11214 
1242 

9973 



HO 
NaCl 



14593 
3033 
7979 

25605 
6841 

18764 
18867 
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THe last figures agree closely witH those of the anhydrous 
chlorides, of which the zinc gives out heat in dissolving, and the 
sodium produces cold. 

I have in this way calculated the salts in solution, and Column IIL 
Table XY. is the force thus obtained of the several chlorides, while 
Column lY. is the force developed by simple combustion in chlorine 
gas. In this table I have given the forces in equivolts as well as 
fbot-pounds, for use in after calculations. A similar process 
would, in the case of sulphates, be more accurate than the one 
employed, if we knew the real energy of formation of SO3, because, 
when uniting the acid and base we form water, as well as the salt. 
I have omitted nitrates, because the reactions vary greatly, and full 
data are not attainable. 

Table XV. — ^Enebot of Pboto-saltb. 



L 


II. Sulphates. 


III. Chlorides. 


IV. 


Ba^yl or Metal. 


Ft-lb. per 
gr. equivalent 


Equivolts 
E.M.F. 


Ft.-lb. per 
gr. equivalent. 


Ec^uivolts 


ChloriaeB by 
Combustion. 


Copper .. .. 
Hydrogen 

Irou 

Zinc 

Sodium .. 
Potassium 


5878- 

8917- 

9668- 

10503' 

17732- 

18328- 


1-258 
1-919 
2-069 
2-248 

3*795 
3'9i3 


6857- 

7979* 
10599. 

11214- 

18764- 

19262- 


1*467 
1-707 

2-268 

2-400 

3-996 

4- 121 


5861- 

4523- 

9857- 
9985- 

18785- 

19996- 



Is it not obvious that, by attaching figures like these to che- 
mical symbols, we give them a new meaning and force ? if the 
principle were fully carried out, how clear reactions would become. 
Why is it that iron and zinc decompose sulphuric acid while copper 
and silver do not ? The tables answer us ; the specific energy, i. e. 
the attraction of copper and silver for sulphuric radical SO4 is less 
than that of the hydrogen in the proportions shown, while that of 
iron and zinc is greater. If the deficient energy is supplied by 
heating, then copper and silver will react upon the adds : for the 
same reason nascent hydrogen or sulphuretted hydrogen can pre- 
cipitate the metals above hydrogen in the list, but not those below 
in acid solutions. Every chemical reaction is capable of similar 
measurement, and the day will come when we shall know just as 
well the mechanical equivalent of energy in such reactions as we now 
do the mass of matter taking part in them. 

255. Substitutions of Bases. — It follows from what we have 
seen that if, instead of directly combining two radicals, we substitute 
one for another, the force of the reaction will be equal to the 
difference between the attractions; and thus, if we exchange 
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radical for radical in a descending series, at each step we get an 
instalment of energy set free, and it is found that these instalments 
bear a distinct relation to the electromotive force of batteries so 
constituted. The action of the Darnell's cell, which serves as a 
convenient starting point for measurement, is simply the substitu- 
tion of zinc for copper, for zinc is dissolved at one plate, and 
copper is deposited at the other : the specific energy, therefore, is 

Sulphate zinc 10503 

copper 5878 



a 



4^25 

Andrews gives 5450 as the result of his experiments, but what 
the actual figure is, awaits more definite trials. 

However, we know pretty surely the amount of electromotive 
force this reaction gives, viz. i'079 volts, and Table XVI., with 
the preceding ones, will give readers pretty well all the information 
at present attainable; the upper figures are derived from those 
given by Andrews in calories per gramme as the result of his 
experiments ; the lower ones I have calculated from Favre's figures 
in the previous tables, and in the last column I have calculated 
these forces in volts, as compared with that of the Daniell taken as 
datum. 

Table XVI.— Fobcb op Displacement of Metals. 



Metals Displaced. 



Platinum 
Silver 
Mercury . 
Copper . 
Lead 
Hydrogen 



Metals Substituted. 



Lead. 



{938 



9389 



685 



r 



Iron. 



8454 



3719 



{ 



2827 



Zinc. 



{ 
{ 
{ 



17605 

• • 

9127 

9414 
6616 

• • 

5450 
6158 

3743 

• • 

3676 
3662 



Calculated in 
Volts. • 



Zinc. 



3-485 

. • 
1-807 

• ■ 

1*290 

• • 

1-079 

• • 

•741 

■ • 

•730 



256. Elbctbomotivb Force and Spboifio Enebgt. — Having now, 
as far as present knowledge permits, ascertained the energy of the 
various reactions employed in electricity, we have to discover how 
thi» energy is changed into an electric current, and to do this we 
must first ascertain the value in foot-pounds represented by the 
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volt — the measure of electric tension. Now it is obvious, that 
this being a static measure, can no more be expressed by itself in 
foot-pounds than can the energy of a ton weight resting on the 
ground ; with the tension must be united time or motion. 

Just as the attraction of gravity acting through a unit of space 
furnishes the mechanical unit the foot-pound, so a unit E M F, a 
volt, acting through a unit resistance, an ohm, will give us a unit of 
electric energy if we employ some unit which shall take in it the 
position which the pound takes in the mechanical unit. The con- 
siderations dwelt on (see §§ 195-7) show us that the only proper 
element for this purpose is that quantity of matter to which Nature 
herself connects electricity, viz. 

=r-z = electric equivalent. 

Valency 

Any system of weights may of course be used, and when (as 
must some day be) this conception is adopted as a fondamental 
scientific principle, of course the gramme or decigramme will be 
used. At present and here, I of necessity use that weight which is 
used throughout, the grain equivalent or chemic current. 

A veber of current is the effect of one volt in a circuit of one ohm 
during one second, and this current is equal during the same time 
to 5*68 chemical units, or in ten hours produces 5*68 equivalents 
of chemical action measured in grains, see § 242. 

The energy developed in or absorbed by a circuit is in the ratio 
of the square of the current, or, what is the same thing, of the 
electromotive force producing the current. This energy or work 
may be measured as heat, or in mechanical units ; and the value for 
a veber under unit conditions is in calories * 24065, which for ten 
hours gives 

Veber equivalent, calory '24055 i* 3813859 
Calories to foot-pounds, 3*0639 . . O' 4862768 
Ten hours = 36000 seconds . . 4*5563025 

Foot-pounds 4*4239652 = 26544 

-7- 5*68 0*7 543483 

Foot-pounds per volt equivalent . . 3 • 6696 1 69 = 467 3 

Ten hours divided by 5 '68 gives us 6338 seconds as the number 
of vebers required to effect one grain equivalent of action. Hence 
we get by the absolute system 

Work of veber, absolute units, 1000 . . 3 ,000,000 
Absolute unit in foot-pounds, XVII., L 3 . . "~ 4* 8676627 
6338 vebers 3*8019447 

Foot-pounds per 6338 vebers 3 '^^97074 = 467 3 
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The same result may be obtained in a variety of ways, and each 
of these calculations (experiments made in figures) furnishes some 
data which, with others similarly obtained, I have transferred to 
Table XVII. for use in other cases. This result is of supreme 
importance, for it gives a definite meaning to the volt, which has 
hitherto been too ideal to grasp, see § 258. 

257. Conversion op Units. — As facts and figures are variously 
expressed in different works, and as by the doctrine of the Correla- 
tion of Energy, any form of energy is equivalent to, and may be 
represented in any other form, I give here the values of different 
units in such form as to facilitate their ready conversion and use in 
such calculations as the foregoing examples, see § 249. 

Table XVII. — Values and Oonvebsion op Units. 



Name of Unit 



I. Absolate unit (gm-m-sec.) 
3. Ditto 

3. Ditto 

4. Gramme 

5. Metre 

6. Gramme-metre 

7. Calory (gm. degree 0.) .. 

8. Ditto 

9. Calory per gramme . . 

10. Ditto ditto 

11. Volt (io«) 

12. Obm (io7) 

13. Veber (lo^ -*- io7) per sec. 

14. Ditto(current for equal time) 

15. Ditto work of (iq-^)* x io^ 

16. Ditto ditto per ohm 

17. Ditto ditto ditto 

18. Ditto heat of ditto 

19. Ditto work for 1 equivalent 

20. Ditto time of ditto . . 

21. Chemic in 10 hours, §110 

22. Ditto as current 

23. Ditto work of per ohm .. 

24. Equivolt, § 257 

25. Ditto 

26. Ditto 

27. Ditto 

28. Ditto (to lb. degree Fah.) 

29. Ditto per grain equivalent 



Value in 



Gramme-metre .. 
Calory.. .. • ., 
Foot-pound . . 
Grains.. 

Feet 

Foot-pound . . 
Gramme-metres . . 
Foot-pounds 
Ft.-lb.per grain.. 
Equivolt ditto .. 
Absolute units .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chemics 

Absolute units .% 
Gramme-metres . . 
Foot-pounds 

Calory 

Foot-pounds 
Seconds • . 
Vebers 

Veber 

Foot-pounds 

Ditto 

Absolute units . . 
Gramme-metres . . 
Calories 

English heat units 
Caly. per grm. eq. 



X Decimal. 



+ Logarithm. 



•IOI296 


—1*0082849 


•00024065 


-4-3813859 


•000737335 


-4*8676627 


15*434 


1*1884785 


3-28089 


0*5159916 


•0072339 


-3-8593721 


423-55 


2*6269047 


3-0639 


0*4862768 


•198547 


-1*2977983 


•0000425 


—5 "6281909 


100, 000 • 


5 '0000000 


10,000,000' 


7*0000000 


•01 


—2 '0000000 


5-68 


0-7543483 


IjOOO' 


3-0000000 


101*926 


2*0082849 


•737335 


-1-8676627 


•24065 


-1*3813859 


4,673- 


3*6696074 


6,338- 


3*8019447 


6,338- 


3*8019447 


•176056 


-1*2456517 


822-75 


2*9152666 


4673- 


3*6696074 


6337950' 


6 •8019486 


646004* 


5*8102353 


1525*210 


3*1833306 


6*0523 


0*7819901 


23540*1 


4-3718091 



258. The Equivolt. — This is the name I propose for the unit 
suggested in § 256, which unites the ideas of "quantity" and 
tension, and connects them as a definite value with the atomic 
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theory and notation of chemistry, and as may be seen from its 
nses, will act as the nnit of the correlation of forces. The name is 
compounded from the *^ equivalent " as the basis of quantity, and 
the Yolt as that of tension. 

The equivolt then is — 

(i) Energy equivalent to 4673 foot-pounds exerted upon an 
equivalent of chemical action under a tension of i volt electro- 
motive force. 

(2) The mechanical energy of i volt electromotive force exerted 
under imit conditions through i equivalent of chemical action in 
grains. 

(3) The energy absorbed in overcoming each ohm of resistance 
in a circuit in which a unit current passes at the normal veber 
rate — that is, i chemical equivalent in 6338 seconds: i equivolt 
of energy is absorbed in the total resistance, per equivalent of 
current under any other rate for every volt of electromotive force 
producing it. Also in any circuit and for any current there is 
absorbed i equivolt per ohm, multiplied by the square of the 
current in vebers, or tiie square of the electromotive force in volts, 
4673 X C2 X R. ^ 

(4) The source of just so many volts of tension or electromotive 
force from any chemical reaction as i equivalent of that chemical 
reaction (measured in grains) will produce equivolts of energy ; in 
this aspect, therefore, the volt and equivolt may be considered as 
the same thing; thus the total energy of zinc and sulphuric acid is 
10,503 foot-pounds = 2*248 equivolts, and the utmost electro- 
motive force zinc and sulphuric acid can produce is 2*248 volts. 

(5) It may also be regarded as a motion (not a velocity) of 
I pound through 4673 feet in 6338 seconds. 

The Equivolt as the Unit of Correlation, — The doctrine of the 
correlation of forces or equivalent conversion of any one form of 
energy or '^ mode of motion " into others, is the grandest and most 
fruitful of all modem scientific achievements; its value is, how- 
ever, obscured, and its work greatly limited by the system hitherto 
employed of using arbitrary units differing for every form of force. 
Those who have understood the principles involved in the previous 
sections of this chapter now see that the equivolt supplies the 
much needed common unit of measurement for the forces. When 
adopted generally, as it inevitably must be, it will in all probability 
have a different actual value from that given here, for the simple 
reason that I have worked up to it from the unit of current used, 
viz. the grain equivalent, and have for convenience of readers, used 
the English measures ; but no definite generally-employed scientific 
measure will ever be collated to any system of measures so absurd 
as the English, and therefore it will ultimately be converted to the 
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gramme eqnivaleiit, and so multiply all the actual values given 
here by 15*434. 

That is only a matter of detail ; the principle is to express all 
the different forces in a single unit, to connect that unit with the 
atomic and equivalent constitution of matter used by Nature, and 
to make the unit itself one which is readily capable of actual 
measurement and experiment ; all this the equivolt does, and while 
it facilitates calculations, and will make the different relations of 
force more readily apparent, it is of course to be converted in a 
moment to any otiLer unit by multiplying by the proper constants, 
as given in Table XVII., p. 217. 

259. CoNTAOT AND Chbmioal Theobdes. — Having now ascer- 
tained, as far as existing data permit, the force generated by various 
chemical actions, and the force necessary to produce a given electric 
current, and having reduced these to one common measure in foot- 
pounds and equivolts, we have to learn how the one is converted 
into the other. 

From the first days of the discovery of current electricity by 
Galvani and Yolta, two theories have been sustained, (i) The 
contact theory, which supposes that at the point of contact of two 
dissimilar metals, a disturbance is effected in the supposed normal 
distribution of electricity, assumed to be a constituent of all bodies, 
which, extending to bodies in contact, sets up electric and chemical 
effects. (2) The chemical theory, which regards the chemical 
actions accompanying the current as the real source of the action. 
The last theory is the one now accepted, as the contact theory is 
wholly irreconcilable with many facts, although it has recently 
been revived by some of the leading mathematical electricians : the 
contact theory has indeed many points of fftscination for minds of 
the mathematical type. 

The molecular theory adopted in these pages really combines the 
truths of the two others in one harmonious system. 

Admitting the existence of atoms and molecules as described 
(§§ 9 and 109), and the possession by them of mutually attractive 
powers varying in degree with their nature, it becomes self-evident 
that as soon as any two different substances come within the range 
of their mutual attractions or in contact, they must exert a disturb- 
ing action on the arrangement of each other's constituent particles : 
those atoms in the two bodies which have the greatest attraction 
for each other will necessarily turn towards each other, and weaken 
if they do not altogether overcome the attractions which hold them 
in their original arrangement : the disturbance thus caused is ne- 
cessarily propagated to the contiguous molecules; hence is pro- 
duced a consecutive orderly arrangement called polarizcUionf tending 
to complete a closed chain or circuit, owing to the action of the par- 
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tially released (or, as it is often, but erroneously, stated, repelled) 
atoms seeking fresh partners or points of union. 

260. Galvanic Circuit. — We may find an illustration in mag- 
netism. We may regard the atom as a small magnetic needle, the 
molecule as two such needles mounted on .a stem with their poles 
opposed, forming an astatic needle in which the attractions of the 
several poles satisfy each other ; now, this needle being suspended 
freely, will be ind^erent as to position, but if we bring a magnet 
near, the existing internal equilibrium is deranged, and the astatic 
needle will place itself in some position due to the external influ- 
ence ; the same will occur if we bring a second astatic or combined 
system near the first (they beiog capable of free motion in any 
direction) — they will arrange themselves thus : 



N S N S 



N- 



8- 



-S N- 



-N S- 



8 



N 



, or 



. . . • 



S N S N 



And if a number were so arranged as to place themselves freely, 
they would form a closed circle of astatic needles, or molecules 
polarized. Further, if one astatic pair be examined, it would be 
found that there is an attraction between the two constituents 
which would be measurable if the wire joining them were a spiral 
spring, which would be compressed by this attraction ; but looking 
at the second arrangement of the needles above, we perceive at 
once that as soon as the separate systems exert part of their attrac- 
tions externally or along the dotted line, the internal bond, the 
spiral spring, would have less force exerted on it, and the needles 
would increase their distance ; that is, the intramolecular forces are 
weakened, and an intermolecular attraction set up. A very similar 
illustration will throw light upon the processes by which we may 
conceive the transmission of energy as current along the wire. 
We may imagine a line of equidistant supports carrying magnetic 
needles, which can therefore turn on their axes but not change place. 

N S N S N 8 N 8 _S 
+- +- +- +- + 

Such a system would arrange itself in polar order, and on the 
presenting of a S Pole, S + , each magnet would in turn revolve and 
transmit this motion along the line, or if the terminal magnet were 
forcibly moved a similar action would occur, and by it mechanical 
energy would be transmitted, losing itself partly on the way by 
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friction ; the more distant magnets would also have less effort 
exerted upon them, under conditions analogous to the fall of 
tension in a conductor, § 215. 

261. Polarization byPosititbs Metal.— These ideas are readily 
transferred to the atoms and molecules of matter, for there is very 
great reason to believe that every atom is endowed with a species 
of polarity similar to that of the single needle. A piece of zinc is 
immersed in sulphuric acid and the molecules in contact instantly 
arrange themselves thus : 

- + 

one of the atoms of zinc attracting the sulphuric radical SO4, and 
weakening the previous internal attraction of this for the hydrogen 
which, with the second atom of the zinc molecule, similarly exert- 
ing external force, acts in turn upon other molecules, till a complete 
chain is formed through the lines of least resistance ; if we con- 
tinue the formulsB through the action of a Daniell's cell, that is, 
through sulphate of copper and a wire, it is easily traced. 

- Zn. Zn. SO4 Hg. SO4 Cu. Cu. Cu. + 



The upper brackets show the original molecules, the lower one the 
new attractions exerted and new molecules ultimately formed ; the 
diagram thus shows one atom of zinc removed from one plate and 
one atom of copper deposited on the other, while the free atoms of 
zinc and copper propagate the polarization through the connecting 
wire. A single molecular action is shown here for simplicity, but 
the full effect can be traced out only in a number of such chains 
parallel and completed. At present we only seek to examine, not 
the complete action but the forces engaged in the action of one 
molecular chain, and the diagram shows it to be the specific energy 
given up by zinc combining with sulphuric radical, less that 
absorbed in separating copper from the same radical; energy which 
appears as heat in ordinary circumstances, as electricity when the 
polar chain can be formed ; in this latter case disruptive action 
occurs under a degree of force which would not permit direct 
chemical reactions ; in fact, the best practical electromotors are of 
this class, where the chemical af&nity produces, not disruption, but 
only tendency to it, i.e. polarization, the actual disruption and 
complete chemical reaction only occurring when the chain, being 
completed, allows the force to be distributed along it. This, as a 
fact, is already generally understood, but the process by which it 
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takes place is not, and yet more, the electromotive force is gene- 
rally set down as holding some direct and simple relation to the 
specific energy or chemical affinity alone, which is not really the 
case, § 266. 

262. Actions at Negative Plate. — We have seen, § 254, that 
the total force possibly to be obtained &om the equivalent of zinc 
sulphate is 10,503 foot-pounds, or, the volt being 4673 foot-pounds, 
we may say that the gross electromotive force of zinc is 2*248 
volts, less deductions to be now ascertained, (i^ There is the 
energy absorbed by the substance set free — copper m the Daniell ; 
nitrous gases in the Grove and Bunsen, chromic alum in the 
bichromate (some of these may be simplified by regarding the 
process as the liberating of oxygen from prior combination), and 
most serious of all, hydrogen in tibe single acid cells. (2) There is 
the effect of the negative plate itself, and this has hitherto been 
generally overlooked, although it is well known that the electro- 
motive force of a cell varies with the nature of the negative plate. 
The theory now under consideration will tell us why. We have 
seen the zinc polarizing the liquid, but on the same principles 
every metal would attract the acid radical and tend to produce 
polarization. Hence the force of polarization produced on the 
chain is the difference between the two attractions of the metals ; 
this means a struggle between the two metals for the possession of 
the sulphuric radical, and only the balance of the greater force is 
available to eject, say the hydrogen, and having done this at an 
expenditure of 6841 foot-pounds the residue is all that remains to 
develop into electromotive force, and ultimately into work, and 
into heat distributed according to the well-known laws of the 
ratio of the resistance. The total possible force of a Smee or 
similar cell is therefore — 

Total force of zinc .. foot-pounds 10503 = volts 2*248 
Absorbed by hydrogen „ 6841 „ 1*464 

= 3662 „ -784 

and from this has to be deducted the counter effect of the negative 
or collecting plate. 

263. Here we have the explanation of the rapid failure of power 
of the single acid cells, such as the Smee, § 121. The E M F 
tested in such a way as to prevent its working, as by condensers or 
against a very high resistance, is much larger than this. Clark 
gives it as 1*098 and as only -487 when working; the difference 
is probably the energy absorbed in rendering hydrogen gaseous ; 
for under the first condition (high resistance and very small cur- 
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rent) the hydrogen set free does not actually become a gas, it 
either forms a liquid (metaD film on the plate, or enters into a 
partial union with it, or is dissolved in the liquids, and the force 
which would be required to gasify the hydrogen is, therefore, 
ayailable for electromotive force. 

264. In estimating the counter force of the negative plate we 
require some starting point to fix an actual value on what is other- 
wise only relative, and carbon offers a material whose counter force 
is so small that in the general uncertainty of the figures at present 
available, we may safely count it as nothing, because, although a 
conductor like the metals, unlike the metfJs it has no power to 
replace hydrogen as a base, or to form salts with acid radicals ; 
hence it is that, properly treated, carbon gives the highest attain- 
able force, and that we may assume, without much risk of error, 
that the force it gives is the force of the + metal, less only that of 
the substance set free at the — plate. This applies, however, only 
to nitric acid and similar cells, on account of the great capacity 
carbon possesses, like platinum, of condensing hydrogen upon its 
surface. 

Taking the value of the nitric acid cells as given by Clark, 
Table XYIJI., and expressing all the forces and actions in the 
equivolt, we obtain, as a starting point, the force absorbed in 
decomposing nitric acid. 

Total force of zinc volts 2*248 

Carbon in Bun sen cell .. .. „ 1*964 

Force absorbed by nitric acid .. „ '284 

In the Grove cell, all the conditions being the same except that 
platinum replaces carbon, we have 

Force of carbon 1*964 

„ platinum ^'956 

Counter force of platinum .. .. '008 

These examples show the processes employed in calculating the 
following tables.* 

* There are peculiarities hitherto unnoticed in the behaviour of carbon and 
platinum as negatives. In some experiments I have used two plates of the same 
size in different reagents. In dilute acids and in chromic acid I found the E M F 
with carbon one-sixth greater than with platinum. But when the same plates 
were used in nitric acid, the platinum gave very slightly the greater force. This 
would indicate a source of the different results by different experimenters : the 
carbon is known to vary in quality and so does platinum, and besides this there is 
probably a different relation with each variation of quality, to the acid radicals of 
different excitants. 
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265. Elbctromotivb Force op C^lls. — Table XVIIL is com- 
piled from various sources, as there is a great difference in the 
values given by different authorities. My own determinations, made 
for the calculations now being considered, were made with a sine 
galvanometer through a resistance of 1500 ohms, and with the 
apparatus described, § 2 69. They only claim approximate accuracy, 
but answer the purposes for which they are used. 

Table XIX. shows the electromotive force of Grove's cell under 
different conditions; it is derived from .Poggendorf, and is very 
instructive. The different force given by the acids' in different 
degrees of dilution well illustrates the mode of conversion of 
specific energy into electric force. As we mix the acid with water 
it develops heat, and this means loss of potential energy, therefore 
a diminii^ed amount available for use ; for the same reason heating 
the liquids increases electromotive force. Still my own experiments 
do not show that this source of force produces anything like the 
effect shown in lines 1 1 and 12 of Table XYIII., on the authority of 
Clark and Sabine ; I find that the dilution of the excitant sulphuric 
acid seems to affect mainly the resistance rather than the E. M. F. 



Table XIX.— Foeob op Geovb's Cell. 



Zinc in Sulphnric Acid. 



Specific gravity 1*136 

1*136 
1*060 
1*136 
I '060 

Sulphate of zinc . . 

Common salt 






n 



Platinam in Nitric Acid. 



Concentrated .. 
Specific gravity 1*33 

1*33 

., 1*19 
„ i'33 
» 1*33 



Force. 


1-955 


1-809 


1*730 


I-68I 


1*631 


1-673 


1-905 



I have found in all cases, as shown in the last line, that solution 
of salt in contact with acids gives a higher electromotive force 
than sulphuric acid does, this being due to the reaction of the two 
liquids upon each other, which comes in aid of the zinc. It will, 
however, give higher current only when the external resistance is 
large, as its own greater resistance counterbalances the extra force 
it generates. A glance at Table XY. will explain this, as Col. III. 
shows that the force of chlorides in solution is greater than that of. 
sulphates except in the case of the acids themselves : the conse- 
quence is that sulphuric acid acts upon salt, the chloride of sodium, 
and metallic chlorides are produced together with sulphate of soda, 
and this extra force is added to that of the circuit, as it is in the 
same direction. 

Q 
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Table XX. contams my own experiments on the nitric acid and 
similar cells, arranged to show both the effect of different oxidizing 
agents, and also the effect of different metals as positives : 

Table XX.— Fobces of Electbohotobs. 



I. 


IL 


IIL 


IV. 


V. 


Negative Cell. 


PodttveCell. 


Electromotive 
Force. 


Total Force 
of Positive. 


Loss by 
Reaction. 


PUtlnmn. 


Snlpharlc Acid 
1 to 10 water. 


Nitric acid, sp. g. i -324 

»» 
»» 
>» 
Nitrate of soda and eulA 

phurio acid / 

»» 
Bichromate of potaah . . 


Zinc 

Iron 

Copper 

SUver 

Zinc 

Iron 
Zinc 


1-761 

I -184 

-786 

-678 

1-540 

1-096 
1-905 


2-248 
1*671 
1-273 
I -165 

• • 

• • 

• • 


-487 
»» 
j» 
n 

•708 

• ■ 

•343 



266. FoBOB OP PosrnvB Metals. — From the force given by 
each combination in Table XX., and using the force of zinc already 
obtained by calculation from Favre's experiments as the starting 
point, the value of other metals is readily arrived at. Taking 
2*248 volts or equivolts as the total value of zinc, the actual 
force generated under any given conditions gives the loss or force 
absorbed by those conditions. In the Grove we have 2*248 — 
I "J 61 = '487; all the conditions, except the positive metal, re- 
maining unchanged this is a constant loss, and by adding it to the 
actual force each metal yields, we evidently obtain the total force 
that metal can generate. I give in Table XXI. the results of 
several such processes, and also the value derived from Favre's 
figures of the sulphates. 



Tabt.e XXI. 


-—Force of 


Positive Metaia 




Single Cell. 


Zinc. 


Iron. 


Copper. 


saver. 


Table XXm., Col. IL .. 

Danieirs 

Grove's, XX., Col. IV. ,. 
Favre, XV 


2-248 

»» 
» 


1-723 
1-702 
1-671 
2-069 


i*28o 

• • 

1-273 
1-258 


1*174 

• • 

1*165 

• • 



These figures agree among themselves more closely than those 
given by different authorities for the same experiments ; but iron 
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presents an anomaly, owing, probably, to its capacily for forming 
two sets of salts. Howeyer, while Favre's figures inake its value 
2*069, Andrews' give it as i* 888, so there is obviously room for 
further information. 

267. Counter Force of Negatives. — It was pointed out in § 262, 
that while the chemical action at the positive metal is the source 
of the electromotive force, there are two actions at the negative 
plate which diminish or absorb part of this force ; the first of these 
is the opposing power of the negative plate itself, which we may 
call the counter force of the negative. This can be ascertained, 
like the positive force, by keeping all conditions constant except the 
negative plate. Table XXII. gives the forces produced by both 
sets of changes at one view. 

Table XXII. — ^Fobce of Metals in Sulphuric Acid. 



Negatives. 


PoBitiveB. 


Silver. 


Copper. Iron. 


Zinc. 


Platinum 

Silver .. 

Copper 

Iron 


•293 

• • 

• • 

• • 


•399 
•139 

• • 
9 ft 


•842 
•582 
•236 

• • 


1-367 

I'J07 

•86r 

•558 



The platinum line and zinc column are the observed figures ; the 
others are calculated from them. The forces are those produced 
against such resistance as prevents the formation of gas ; by de- 
ducting * 583 from them we get the force under working conditions 
(§ 262), though here, again, iron shows a discrepancy, as it would 
appear that iron and zinc would not produce a working current, 
though in fact they do. 

As the full force of zinc is 2 * 248, and i * 367 is the highest actual 
force, we have 2*248 — 1*367 = "881 as the constant quantity to 
deduct from the total loss which each negative metal shows in the 
same way with zinc ; thus silver and zinc give i ' 107, which, taken 
from 2*248, leaves 1*141 — *&8i = *26o as the counter force of 
silver. In this way Column III. of Table XXIII. is obtained. 

I may here remark that platinized silver, though coated with 
platinum, acts precisely as silver so &r as the force is concerned ; 
its value is in throwing off the gas, and so diminishing resistance ; 
and hence it would appear that it is more economical in the long 
run to use platinized platinum than the cheaper silver always 
used. 

Coluinns IV. to Vll. of Table XXIII. show the net force due to 
the metals of each combination ; that is, deducting the counter effect 

Q 2 
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of the negative plate, bnt not that of any chemical reaction, which 
is considered separately in next section. Some writers say that 
this relation is constant for all liquids, bnt this is entirely mis- 
leading ; it is wholly a matter of chemical reactions, and the relations 
may even be reversed; thus iron is positive to copper in acids, 
but copper is positive to iron in sulphide of potassium and other 
liquids. See § 164, p. 117. 

The figures in the table are based on sulphuric acid, but are 
approximately correct for all the ordinary combinations, as may be 
seen by Table XXI. : 



Table XXHI 


.—Force 


OP Metals in Volts. 




I. 


II. 


m. 


rv. 


V. 


VL 


Vll. 


NamMb 


Total as 

PoBitivesin 

Sulphuric 

Add. 


Gonnter 

Force as 

Negatives. 


1 1 

Force of Positives as opposed to Golanm I. 




Zinc. 


Iron. 


Copper. 


Silver. 


Carbon 
Flatiuum .. ,. 

Silver 

Copper .. .. 

Iron 

Zino 




(?) 

I-174 
1-280 
1-723 
2-248 



•008 
•260 
•506 
•809 

• . 


2-248 
2-240 
1-988 
1-742 

I '439 
• 


1-723 

1-715 

1*455 
1-209 

a . 
• . 


1-280 
1-272 

I -010 

* . 

• • 

* • 


I- 1 74 
I -166 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 



268. Chemical Counter Foboe at Negative Plate. — The 
second deduction from the electromotiye force is the chemical 
action in the liquid in contact with the negative plate. In § 262 
the force of setting hydrogen free is set down as i * 464 eqniyolts ; 
this is in excess, no doubt, for it is the force of combustion of 
hydrogen, which includes the latent heat of gasification of oxygen ; 
in full work, however, the batteries do really appear to absorb this 
amount, for the counter force of hydrogen coating the plate makes 
it up. Taking the force when hydrogen is not actually set free as 
gas, we may obtain the latent heat or energy of gasification. 

Force of Smee observed 1-107 

„ silver zinc, Table XXin 1-988 

Diflference = absorbed by hydrogen .. .. '881 

Force of combustion of ditto i*4^4 

• ■ ■ 

Probable latent energy of gases '583 

This is the deduction to be made from Table XXII. to get the 
working force. By similar processes we can obtain the energy 
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absorbed in each of the different actions, and thus is formed 
Table XXIV. 

Table XXIV. — Foeob Absorbed in Negative Reactions, 

Equivolta. 

Single cells : free hydrogen i'4^4 

„ liquid ditto 'SSi 

Nitric acid: faming -284 

„ specific gravity I '38 '360 

„ „ 1-33 .. .. .. -430 

» ,» . .1*32 -479 

Nitrate soda and sulphuric acid "708 

Bichromate potash '343 

Manganese peroxide '687 

Copper in Daniell .. .. •500 

By deducting the proper one of these figures from the proper one 
in Table XXIII., every information can be obtained as to the proper 
mode of forming batteries, and much waste of time and money may 
be saved in testing any idea which occurs as to a probable combi- 
nation; if the requisite metal or liquid is not in the tables, the 
first thing to do is to make a simple experiment, and add the result 
to the proper table. Such a process would at once dispose of many 
of the crude ideas which suggest themselves to experimenters. 

The figures in all these tables refer, of course, to the perfect 
condition of things, and at first starting ; in all cases the changes 
which occur in action soon reduce the force. 

269. Apparatus for Experiments. — As some readers may wish 
to make experiments on the electromotive force of chemical com- 
binations, I will describe the apparatus and process I have, after 
many trials, found most convenient, the object being to exchange 
one part for another rapidly, and without confusion or mixture of 
substances. 

(i) A stand fitted with two binding screws for the wires to go 
to tne galvanometer and resistance, which connections may thus 
remain undisturbed for any required time: the screws are con- 
nected to two mercury cups into which the wires from the elements 
dip, thus permitting these to be instantly exchanged. 

(2) A U tube of glass or wood cemented, or, what is the same 
thmg, a vessel with a partition descending nearly to the bottom ; 
this contains dilute sulphuric acid or any other liquid which is 
suitable to the other liquids to be employed at the two elements 
which it serves to connect. 

(3) A number of small porous tubes (3X1 inch are suitable) 
capable of being supported in the U tube at the proper height. 
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(4) The yarious metallic plates are each fitted with a wire of 
such length as to dip into the cups on the stand while the plate is 
suspended in the porous tube. 

This apparatus permits the exchange of each of its constituents 
in an instant, and in trying various liquids there is little dis- 
turbance by endosmose, as the two porous cells containing them 
are immersed in a bath of intervening liquid. Of course, for 
experiments with manganese, sulphates of mercury, i&c, a porous 
cell is to be mounted for each substance ; and in comparing nitric 
acid and other oxidizers, &c., a clean carbon must be used with each 
liquid, but platinum is better, if washed and made red hot. Either 
a tangent or sine galvanometer may be used, and in either case the 
first thing to do is to ascertain what deflection is equivalent to a 
force of I volt, as described § 176 : or such a galvanometer as the 
universal instruments, §§179, 180, simplifies matters by showing 
the results direct upon the dial itself. 

270. To Measure Electromotive Force. — This has to be done 
in the terms of some standard cell, usually the Daniell, the force 
of which is known, but if the exact resistance, internal and external, 
of the circuit and the current generated be known, Ohm*s formula 
C X B = E gives the force in volts, but as the force and resistance 
are constantly altering in a working battery, this process gives us 
the actual force at the time, not the potential E.M.F. of the battery. 

(i) With a delicate galvanometer, on which a fixed deflection can 
be obtained, the force of any cell or battery will be proportional to 
the resistance, including of course that of the galvanometer, &c. 
If the resistance is made very large the internal resistance of the 
cell may often be neglected if not known. 

(2) The same process may be used with small resistances and 
full currents, but in that case the internal resistance must be 
included in the totals. Both rules depend on the law that for 
equal currents the force is in direct proportion to the total re- 
sistance. By carefally measuring the total resistance in the case 
of a Daniell cell and dividing this by 1*079, we get a constant 
representing the force of i volt, and dividing the resistance 
which with any other cell gives the standard fixed deflection (on 
the same instrument, of course) by this constant, we get the force 
of the cell under trial in the same manner as described more fully 
below as to Wheatstone's process. 

(3) With a very delicate sine or tangent galvanometer and a 
large resistance, the amount of which ne^ not be known provided 
it is always the same, the electromotive force is proportional to the 
sine or tangent of the angle of deflection, and having once ascer- 
tained the angle given by a Daniell, and from it that due to 
I volt, the instrument can be marked, or a table made of the 
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deflections, so as to read off direct in volts the electromotive force 
causing the deflection. This is the plan used § 269. 

(4) Wheatstone's plan is available either with large or small 
resistances : it depends on the production of two constant deflec- 
tions. In this and the following cases I will use in the formulte 
capital letters for the standard cell and small letters for the one 
to be measured, E, e being force in volts, E, r resistance in ohms, 
C, c current in vebers, B, h the standard cell and that to be 
measured. 

A is connected with such resistance as is necessary to produce 
the first fixed deflection, say 20% and a further resistance, E, is 
added sufficient to bring the deflection to a second fixed angle, 
say 10°. 

a is now arranged to give 20° ; the resistance required for this 
need not be measured, as it will vary with the internal resistances 
and has nothing to do with the calculation : further resistance, r, 

is now added to bring the needle to io% then 6 = E — in volts. 

E 

This may be simplified by once for all ascertaining the resist- 
ance value of I volt, and I will exemplify this by an experiment. 

A large Daniell with an external resistance of 2*41 ohms, and 
a total resistance of 2 * 91, marks 20" on a galvanometer ; an extra 
resistance of 3 • 1 1 brings it to 10°. Of course, it will require the 
same total resistance with every other Daniell, large or small, to 
reproduce these deflections, but the external resistances will be 
different in all cases for the first deflection; the second extra 
resistance will be always constant : it is, therefore, a figure repre- 
senting I '079 volts on this instrument between these angles, then 
I '079 : I .'. 3*11 :: 2 "882. This gives the resistance equiva- 
lent to I volt, and all future experimental resistances divided by 
this give the force of the cell under trial — for instance, a Smee 
cell in full work took 1*35 extra resistance to bring the needle 
from 20° to 10°. The formula works out thus : 

1*079 X — ^ = '468. 
'^ 3*11 

By using the constant obtained at the first experiment, the multi- 

plying by i "079 is for ever after unnecessary, for — ^^ = '468. 

2 * oo2 

This is the simplest and best plan for obtaining actual working 
forces at any time. 

(O Clark's potentiometer is, perhaps, the best mode of mea- 
suring the absolute tension or potential of a cell or battery. It 
is an instrument resembling Wheatstone's rheostat (Fig. 50, p. 
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157). In fact, by a sligHt modification tHe rheostat may be easily 
made to serve the purpose, as I will show. 

Fig. 65. 




E is the rheostat, to which an extra binding screw is to be 
added to provide two circuits, from i through the whole wire to 2, 
and also from i through part of the wire to the travelling contact, 
and thus to 3. Any other apparatus may be used, even a long fine 
wire fixed over a scale along which the wire shown as connected to 
3 may be moved. 

E is a standard battery connected through a galvanometer, G, as 
shown ; N F is another battery (both should be constant) connected 
with a resistance, r, which is to be varied till these two batteries 
exactly balance, and the galvanometer, G, shows no deflection, e is 
the battery to be measured, and is connected as shown (all three 
negative wires connected together at i), through a galvanometer to 
the shifting contact at 3. 

The effect is that in the wire of the rheostat or potentiometer 
we have every degree of tension from up to that of E, say i '079 
volts, if E is a Daniell : therefore as the shifting contact is moved 
by revolving the rheostat core, e has opposed to it every degree of 
tension, and a current will pass from or to it until the contact 
reaches the point of the wire in which the permanent tension is 
equal to that of e, when the galvanometer retumd to 0, and the 
scale will give the tension in parts of that of E, and this being 
known, that of e is calculated from it. It would be easy, if a 
standard cell or battery were once fixed upon, to arrange the wire 
of the instrument so as to divide it into the actual volts of this 
cell, and then all future experiments would be read off direct 
without calculation.* 

* Id the more recent forms of the instrument this plan has been adopted, and 
the cell described § 162 is used as the standard. 
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When the force of e is greater than that of E their positions are 
to be exchanged. 

Clark says that by means of a mirror galvanometer and a 
carefiil graduation of the instrument it is easy to measure tensions 
to the ten-thousandth or even hundred-thousandth part of a 
Daniell cell. 

(6) By Condensers, — The force of cells may be compared by 
the several charges they can give to a condenser, but this process 
is one most useful in such technical work as testing cables, and 
those employed in such work will have access to those books which 
enter into this class of subjects more completely than is possible 
or necessary here. 

271. Measxtbembnt of Internal Ebsistanob of Batteries. 

(i) By Ohm*s Formula. — This may be ascertained by Ohm's 

formula when the electromotive force and current are known, for 

E 

^ = E. This is the total resistance, and deducting the external 

gives us the internal. 

(2) By Sine or Tangent Galvanometer, — By means of any known 
resistance produce a deflection; add further resistance until a 
deflection is produced whose value in current is exactly half that 
of the first. As the current is halved, it is clear the resistance has 
been doubled — i. e. the second resistance is exactly the same as the 
first ; therefore it is only necessary to deduct from this the known 
external resistance, including, of course, that of the galvanometer 
and connections, and the residue is the internal resistance. 

(3) By a Shunt — This process, devised by Mr. Desmond Fitz- 
gerald, is by far the simplest. Prepare a shunt or connecting wire, 
the resistance of which is exactly the same as the sum of aU the 
other external resistances — yiz.^the galvanometer, which may be of 
any kind, and all the connections (and if any work is doing, the 
resistance of that also). Fig. 66 will now make all plain. 

• Fig. 66. 




First connect as shown, so that the current from the battery N P 
divides itself through the two equal resistances, (i) S, the shunt. 
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(2) ibrougb G, the galyanometer, and E, the resistance instrument, 
and note very carefully the deflection at G. 

Now disconnect the shunt S ; the whole current then passes 
through the other circuit, and therefore the deflection at G in- 
creases. It will be seen that in this second condition the external 
resistance is doubled, because, by the laws of deriyed circuits, the 
resistance of two equal circuits together is just half that of either 
of them alone, but the internal resistance of N P remains unchanged. 

Increased resistance is now added at E till exactly the same 
deflection as at first is produced in G ; this extra resistance is 
exactly equal to the internal resistance of N P, because its addition 
brings the current to its original amount by doubling the internal 
resistance, as the removal of the shunt previously doubled the 
external. 

There are several other processes, but they require formulsB and 
calculations, and I have selected the foregoing modes of measuring 
both the force ahd resistance of batteries as the simplest in principle, 
most readily performed, and accurate in results. 

272. Shunts. — These are derived circuits, § 238, and the term is 
of course derived from the railway process of shunting a train on to 
a second set of rails ; it is very useful'to have at hand such secondary 
circuits prepared to correspond with instruments they may be 
required to be used with. Of course any wire led across connec- 
tions acts as a shunt for just such part of the current as equals the 
ratio of the resistance, and therefore a second resistance instrument 
serves the purpose ; but for such uses as that described in last sec- 
tion, it is convenient to prepare a special wire, equal to the known 
resistance of the galvanometer and flttings intended to be used 
for the purpose, and coil it up with its ends left just long enough 
for convenient use, and label it with the purpose it is made for. 

For other occasions, shunts are required bearing a known ratio ^, 
i-ioth, i-icx3th, &c., of the circuit they are to be used with. The 
following formula gives the proportionate resistance in such cases. 
E is the resistance of the instrument whose indications we desire to 
multiply, n the multiplying ratio, and S the resistance to be given 
to the shunt : 

S = ex. — ^ — =*K7t2, 

n—i 100— I ''^ -* 

273. Shunts should be made of the same material as the circuit 
they are used with, so as not to have their ratios disturbed by 
external temperature, § 223. 

It is impossible to avoid the effects of self- heating by the 
current : in order to have the same action in both circuits the wire 
of the shunt ought to increase in weight in the same ratio as the 
current it carries : but for obvious reasons of economy and con- 
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venience, this cannot be done : in fact the reverse is nearly always 
the case ; a thinner and shorter wire being nsed instead of a thicker 
and longer. Therefore no shunts supplied with galvanometers can be 
relied on if more than momentary currents are passed through them. 
274. Work or Heat Varies as the Square op the Current. — 
The ifbllowing formula give the heat or work developed in any 
circuit or any part of it by expressing the various factors in their 
proper units, E in volts, E in ohms, C in vebers, t is time in 
se cond s, and c is the constant in each case representing, in Table 
XVll., p. 217, the value of a veber's work: 



I. 


02 X R X < X c. 


2. 


X E X < X c. 


•^ 


E^ X t X c 



^ R 

That is to say, in the same resistance and time, the work of the 

current varies as the square of the current, or while on the formula 

E 
C = 15-, the current itself under these conditions varies directly in 

the ratio of the electromotive force, the work or heat of the current 
varies in the ratio of the square of the electromotive force. 

This is a serious stumbling-block to many (especially when 
regarding electricity as a fluid) who cannot perceive for what reason, 
merely doubling the quantity of a fluid passing should endue it 
with fourfold force ; but all the mystery disappears when examined 
by the light of the molecular theory. Let us, then, study it in a 
simple experiment measured exactly by the figures we have already 
obtained. 

275. Let us take three exactly similar bichromate cells. A, A', 
A^, the force of each of which is, per Table XVIII., volts 2*028, 
the internal resistance taken as ohm 0*2 arranged as in Fig. 67. 

Fig. 67. ^ 




G is a galvanometer whose resistance we call 0*1, and whose 
value in vebers is known, §§ 176 and 179. 
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B is a rheostat or resistance instrument for adjusting resistance 
and current as required. 

C is a calorimeter, sucli as described § 192, the wire of which has 
a resistance of i ohm. 

D is a depositing voltameter with two copper plates and a 
resistance of ohm 0-200. 

The functions of these two should be fully understood: D 
measures current or '^quantity," pure and simple; so long as a 
given current passes exactly the same weight of copper deposits in 
the same time, whether i or 50 cells be employed, and whether the 
resistance of I) itself be '2 or 100 ohms. C measures the energy 
or heating power of the current in a fixed resistance ; if its wire be 
2 ohms instead of i, it indicates double work done; but if it be 
I ohm, but the "current" be doubled, then it indicates fourfold 
work. 

276. We wish to obtain through this circuit with one cell a 

veber current, what must the resistance be? The formula is 

E _ 2-028 

— = E. = 2-028. 

C I 

The fixed resistance is .. .. G -100 

I- 000 
D -200 

1-300 

A, internal resistance '200 

E, rheostat and connections ; to be made = -528 

2-028 

Under these conditions a current of i veber passes, and there- 
fore in 6338 seconds i equivalent of chemical action takes place 
throughout the circuit; that is, 32*6 grains of zinc are dissolved 
in the cell A (independent^ of course, of any local action), and in 
D 3 1 - 7 5 grains of copper are dissolved from one plate and deposited 
on the other, while in heat is produced equivalent to 4673 foot- 
pounds of energy : that is, enough to heat i lb. of water a little over 
6°Fahr. 

We must now assume a few conditions to adjust the experiment 
to the theory. Let us consider the wire of C as consisting of a 
single chain of molecules, along which during the solution of an 
equivalent of zinc 4673 impulses or molecular vibrations are 
transmitted, each impulse being equivalent to i foot-pound of 
force for each unit of current generated in the chain ; these are the 
conditions of paragraph 3 of the definition of the equivolt, § 258. 
These figures, though assumed, exactly express the fact, for it is 
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preciselj the same in the end whether one single chain repre- 
sents each action as i foot-pound, or whether a mllion molecular 
chains transmit each only one-millionth of a foot-pound ; the total 
figures are true either way, but the assumption enables us to form 
a definite conception of the facts, and to deal with them in simple 
figures. 

Under these conditions we may deal with the force in a simple 
Dr. and Gr. account, thus : 

Dr. Equivolts. Pt-.lb. 

I equivalent of zinc 2,248 10,503 

Or. 
Absorbed in deoxidation .. 
As heat in cell : 

Struggle of polarization, nil 

Eesistance of cell 



Besistance of calorimeter 



Ohms. 


Eqnivolts 


. Ft.-lb. 


. « 


•220 


1,028 


•OOP 


• * 


• • 


•200 


• . 


• • 


•828 


I •028 
I'OOO 


4,804 




4.<^73 




2*248 


10,505 



The value of deoxidation, **220, is less than that given for the 
bichromate cell in Table XXIY., but as I am taking the force given 
by Clark, this necessitates the lessened loss in the reaction ; for 
the present purpose, however, the actual figures are of small con- 
sequence so that they are all duly proportioned. 

277. We now insert a second cell, A*, and our force becomes 
4*056, the internal resistances '400, and therefore we reduce that 
of E correspondingly, leaving total resistance the same; then 

^ = 2. Our current is now doubled — that is, G marks a cur- 

2*028 

rent of 2 vebers per second ; D deposits 63 * 5 grains of copper in 
the equivalent period of 6338 seconds, or twice as much as before ; 
but G marks heat equivalent to 18,692 foot-pounds, or 24*2 heat 
units, that is, fourfold force, instead of only double like the rest. 
Why ? There being two units of current there are two equivalents 
of zinc dissolved in each cell. There are two cells, and therefore 
we have fourfold energy given up by the zinc. But the chain of 
molecules is unaltered, except that by inserting the second cell 
we have doubled the strain put upon it, making it 4*056 volts 
instead of 2 '028, and therefore each molecular impulse has a force 
now of 2 foot-pounds; owing to this doubled energy it over- 
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oomes the resistance in half the time, and therefore the enrrent is 
doubled. 

Bat the consequence of this is that in the time of the experiment 
we have now 4673 X 2 = 9346 molecular impulses (which repre- 
sent the ^'quantity" or current), each effected under a force of 
2 foot-pounds, and as resistance means, and is measured as, the 
effecting each such impulse in the single time, these conditions 
implj that the work of overcoming resistance in half the time is, 
for each ohm of resistance, 9346 X 2 = 1 8,692 foot-pounds. 

We now state the second set of conditions in a Dr. and Cr. 
account like the first : 

Dr. Equivolts. Ft.-lb. 

Cell A, 2 units Of Zinc {'[if. " ^^^'5^3 

' (2 240 .. 10,503 

Cell A*, .2 units of zinc .. .. 4*496 .. 2i,oo5 

8*992 .. 42,012 

Cr. ^ Equivolts. Ft.-lb. 

Deozidation 4 imits at '220 .. *88o 4,112 

Absorbed per ohm : — 

In doubling current = 2*000 



In doubling force,) 
or halving time j 



2'000 



2X2 = 4'000 

Ohms. 
Besistance of cells.. '400 

^ctJT.'^r'™^} -^^8 ^-^^S 4-1" 19.216 
Besistance of C .. .. 1*000 4*000 18,692 

2*028 8-992 42,020 

The slight difference in the foot-pounds is owing to the use of 
even numbers and neglecting small fractions. 

The experiment with three cells would give exactly the same 
result, except that 9 equivalents of force per ohm are required 
to maintain a threefold current, and it is needless to occupy space 
in working it out in detail. 

If in the second case we add an equal extra resistance, and so 
keep the current at the i veber as in the first case, we get i equi- 
valent zinc consumed in each cell, and the conditions become : 
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Dr. Equivolts. 

2 equivalents of zinc = 4 '49^ 

O. Ohm. EvU. Evlt. 

Deoxidation, 2 cells .. .. .. *44^ 

Besistance: 

Cells '400 

Circuit .. .. '628 

Extra 2*028 2-656 .. 3*056 



C. Calorimeter .. .. .. .. I'ooo 



4-496 



278. This maj be stated in another waj, which will exhibit the 
principle dearlj. The units of measure we deal with embrace 
four elements: (i), weight moved; (2), space moved through; (3), 
time during which motion is produced ; (4), the absolute force 
operating. The final result in anj special case, as compared with 
the unit standard, will vary in the ratio of each and all of these 
four elements ; time, of course, in inverse ratio. The electrical 
measures are, in fact, linked to these several units. In our present 
experiment — (i) is a molecular impulse of i lb. ; (2) is 4673 ft. 
(and this also under the condition of unit current represents 
I ohm resistance) ; (3) is the duration of i equivalent unit cur- 
rent, 6338 seconds; (4) is the volt, and in unit conditions links 
all. We have, therefore, in the first experiment of i veber current, 
forces as expressed in line A below ; in the second, of 2 veber 
currents in same resistance, the conditions are expressed by lines 
B and C, according as we regard the time or the current as the 
fixed element : 

I. 2. . 3. 4. 

Current. Ohm. Time. Force. 

A.. .. iXiX 1x1 = 1 

B.. .. 2.XIX 1x2 = 4 

C.. .. IXIXJ = 2X2 = 4 

279. From all this it follows that, starting with the normal 
amount of energy expressed in the units, the energy needed to 
generate current and tiie energy absorbed in the circuit or in each 
ohm of the resistance vary as a fact in the ratio of the square of 
the current passing ; but it is very evident also that the statement 
that the work of a current varies in the ratio of the square of the 
current is, after all, only a mathematical expression based for con- 
venience upon a single one of the two varying conditions, as with 
static electricity, § 7 1 , p. 5 8 ; for the real fact, as shown in the several 
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Dr. and Cr. aoconnts, is that it varies not as the square, but in the 
direct ratio of the current, that is, of the number of molecular 
actions in a given time, but that it also varies in the direct ratio of 
the force under which these actions occur ; it is because these two 
necessarilj vary in exactly the same degree, one being dependent 
on the other, that the combined effect can be truly represented as 
due to the square of either one of them. The same principle will 
be found to underlie every action which varies in the ratio of the 
square of its apparent cause ; examination will always discover a 
second cause operating pari passu, as is well illustrated in the laws 
of fJEdlihg bodies, which furthermore are strictly comparable with 
the laws of " current/' and its force ; for, as before stated. Ohm's 
laws are simply the old mechanical laws in another form. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

KLEOTBOLYSIS. 

280. The name eledrolyns (breaking up by electricity) is given 
to the process of transmission of the electric current through 
liquids, when accompanied by the disruption of the molecules com- 
posing the circuit, the constituent radicals of the molecules being 
set free at the two poles. 

The plates in the decomposition cell are called electrodes 
(electric ways) : the plate connected to the + pole of the battery, 
the copper, platinum, or carbon, is the anode (way up, as carrying 
the current out of the battery) ; the plate connected to the — pole 
of the battery, the zinc, is the cathode (downward way). 

The liquid undergoing decomposition is the electrolyte. The 
molecules of an electrolyte break up into two radicals, which are 
called ions (indicating individuality, and in another sense meaning 
going). These radiccJs or ions form the two classes described, 
§109, and illustrated in Fig. 40, p. 85. Those ions which turn 
towards the anode are called anions ; they are electro-negative or 
acid radicals, such as oxygen, chlorine, SO4, &c. Those which 
turn towards the cathode are called cations; they are electro- 
positives or basic radicals, as hydrogen and metals. The same ion 
may belong at different times to each of these classes, if united to 
one having a higher individuality in either direction, for there is 
no direct attraction between the electrodes and the ions themselves, 
but the relation depends simply upon the temporary polarity they 
assume in the circuit. 

Ions or radicals may be single atoms, or compounds which act as 
radicals chemically, and these may even be incapable of actuid 
separate existence, as fiEur as present knowledge goes. HCl is an 
electrolyte composed of two single atoms ; in H2SO4 two atoms of 
hydrogen form one ion and the compound radical SO4 the other ; 
this radical cannot exist uncombined, so that sulphuric acid is an 
electrolyte only when in presence of something it can react on, and 
combine with, such as water, although water itself is not an 
electrolyte. Ammonium NH4 is also a compound ion strongly 
^resembling potassium in its properties ; it also cannot exist free, 

R 
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but breaks np into NH3, ammonia, and H, giving an apparent 
exception to fiie law of equivalence by producing two free sub- 
stances, each equivalent to the current producing them; but it 
must be considered that ammonia is not really a radical, for NH3 is 
a complete molecule of the order described, § 10 (i), p. 7, and is 
not capable of replacing H in salts. 

281. We must regard the circuit as consisting of chains of 
molecules ; some metallio, as in the plates and conductors ; some 
liquid, as in the cells ; and the transmission of electricity as con- 
sisting of a motion of each molecule in the chain, accompanied 
with a breaking in halves of a molecule wherever the current 
passes from metal to liquid, or vice vend. We shall thus under- 
stand why there is equal current, equal quantity of electricity, or 
equivalent chemical action at every section of the circuit, as stated, 
§ 1 1 1, p. 86, because there are the same number (or value, as will be 
seen presently) of molecular actions effected at every part, howeyer 
the molecules themselves may differ in nature. Each cell is, 
therefore, a section of the conductor, and each has its own specific 
resistance just as the wire portion has. But the cells are of two 
orders in another respect. 

(i) Grenerating cells, in which energy is set free by chemical 
actions, and becomes electromotive force, setting up the current as 
explained Chapter YIII., §§ 256-268 : these are battery cells, and 
stand for E in formulce. 

(2) Decomposition cells, in which energy is absorbed in doing 
chemical work. These may be simple resistances, where no 
ultimate change is made in the solution ; such are most electro- 
metallurgical processes where the same metal is dissolved from the 
anode as is set free at the cathode. But if any ions are actually set 
free by the current, they tend to recombine and act as a cell of the 
first order with their electromotiye force opposed to that of the 
battery, and stand as — e in formulas. The feeblest E M F will 
send a current through the first of these classes of decomposition 
cells, but the second class require an E M F greater than that set 
up by the action itself, or electrolysis cannot ti^e place, for reasons 
explained, § 289. 

Except for this distinction of generating and decomposing 
cells, all the cells are tmder the same con<£tion8. In each cell 
there is a + plate or element, the zinc in the battery cells and the 
anode in the decomposition cells, and if the latter can unite to the 
chlorous radical of the electrolyte it dissolves just as the zinc does 
in the battery cells. In each cell there is the electrolyte, which 
gives up its chlorous or — ion at the + plate, and transmits the 
molecular motion which constitutes the current to the — plate 
where it also gives up its + ion. The — plate then continues as 
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the + pole or anode to tbe next cell, and ultimately to the — pole 
or first zinc of the battery to complete the circuit. In fact, each 
pair of connecting plates in separate cells, acts as though it were a 
metallic partition separating the two liquids with which the plates 
are in contact. In such a plate, or conducting partition, one side 
would be + and the other side — , and the two plates in different 
cells correspond to these two sides, connected together by a con- 
necting wire instead of by the mass of metal of a plate itself. It 
is of the utmost importance to bear in mind this distinction of 
plates or elements, related to the liquid within their own cell ; and 
polea or eileetrodes, related to another cell and to the direction of the 
polarity they set up, or the current they transmit. Therefore, 
keeping out of sight the distinction of cells as those setting up and 
those absorbing energy, that plate in each cell which is + to its 
own liquid, or the positive plate of the cell, is the anode or + elec- 
trode of the cell to which it is connected, and completes the circuit 
from the — plate of this celL Hence it is that the anode in the 
decomposition cell represents the zinc in the battery cell, for like 
the zinc it is + to the liquid, and gives up energy to the liquid 
(though that energy is derived from the current itself in this cell), 
and like the zinc it dissolves if made of materials which can 
combine with the negative or -^ radical of the solution. For this 
reason some prefer to call the anode the zincode. 

Fig. 68 exhibits these relations, in the actions of a Daniell cell 
and an ordinary coppering arrangement 
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It shows the polarization set up in the complete circuit from the 
zinc in the liquid, with equivalent actions resulting in both cells, 
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the upper brackets showing the original arrangement of liquids, the 
lower ones the effect of the action. At the + plates to the left in 
each cell, zinc in the batter j, the anode in the decomposition cell, 
an atom of metal is removed from the plate ; the intervening mole- 
cules transmit the action, and absorb the ion originallj united to 
the first acid radical ; and in each cell, at the end of the chain in 
contact with the negative plate or cathode, there is set free a posi- 
tive radical ; in this case copper in both cells. This diagram is 
arranged to furnish several illustrations of the laws of electrolysis, 
and i^ould be studied in connection with Fig. 40, p. 85, which 
more fully explains the ideas to be associated with the ellipses in 
Fig. 68 ; these represent the molecules and their constituent radicals 
or ions, expressed also in the chemical formula, while the symbols 
+ and — show the classes of radicals, + being the cations, and » 
the anions ; their arrangement exhibits the order of polarity set 
up, while the arrows show the direction of the current within the 
cells and in the outer circuit. 

282. The laws of electrolysis usually accepted are those of 
Faraday, who also originated the terms described. These laws are — 
I. No elementary suhgtance can he an electrolyte, — That is to say, 
the two ions must be differently composed. 

IL Electrolysis occurs only while the body is in the liquid state, — 
This state may be due to either fusion or solution ; in the latter 
case many substances become electrolytes by a secondary action, 
which are not so of themselves. 

in. During electrolysis the components of the electrolyte are resolved 
into two groups ; one group takes a definite direction towards one of 
the electrodes^ the other group takes a course towards the other elec^ 
trode, — They turn towards the several electrodes in polar order, 
but are not attracted or moved towards them. Faraday held that 
only substances containing single equivalents of each radical could 
act as electrolytes, but &is is now superseded by more general 
conceptions. 

lY. The amount as well as the direction of electrolysis is definite, 
and is dependent upon the degree of action in the battery , being directly 
proportional to the quantity of electricity in circulation. — This law is 
explained by § 283, which shows that " quantity of electricity" 
means number of equivalent molecular actions. 

Y. Those bodies only are electrolytes which are composed of a con^ 
ductor and a non-conductor. — This addition of Miller's is useful 
to remember, but can scarcely take rank as a law or principle of 
nature. 

283. It is of importance to learn what is the quantity of matter 
whicn constitutes the equivalent ; it is generally considered that it 
is what used to be called the chemical equivalent. If this were 
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true, and if Faraday's theory were also true, that only molecules 
consisting of one equivalent of each radical are electrolytes, the 
old equivalent theory of chemistry would be almost impregnable ; 
but neither of these ideas is true. The equivalent or lowest com- 
bining proportion of nitrogen is 14, that of hydrogen being i ; but 
when pure ammonia is electrolyzed, only 4 J of nitrogen is given off 
for one of hydrogen. When cupric chloride GuCl^ and cupreous 
chloride Cu^Cla are electrolyzed in series, the first gives one 
equivalent and the second two equivalents of copper for the 
same current which, in the battery or other cell, gives one of 
hydrogen. 

The new atomic notation of chemistry is based, not only on the 
facts of chemical combination, but also on the relation of different 
substances to the forms of crystallization, and to the properties of 
isomeric and isomorphous bodies ; and this view of the constitu- 
tion of matter also completely covers the facts of electrolysis. It 
bestows upon the different atoms different combining powers, 
as the quantities represented by these atomic weights can combine 
with, or replace, one or more atoms of hydrogen. This property is 
called the valency of the atom. But the atoms are not only capable 
of entering into union singly as tons, but two (or more) of the atoms 
of the same element can first unite (in which case they usually 
condense a portion of their combining powers) and constitute a 
&esh ion or radical, having its own proper valency. The theo« 
retical explanation of this, known as the doctrine of " atomicity," 
is given in § 6, p. 3 ; but this doctrine is by no means essential to 
the comprehension of the facts, nor do the laws derived from these 
facts depend upon the doctrine of the possession of atomicities by 
the atoms. These chemical relations have been examined in 
previous pages from various points of view as occasion required, 
but they are the basis of electrolytic actions, and their comprehen- 
sion is essential in the study of the subject of this chapter ; they 
are therefore reviewed here,- even at the risk of some repetition. 
It is, however, unnecessary to enter into the subject of '^ atomicity," 
or to consider whether that doctrine is true or wholly imaginary, 
or a partial conception which may hereafter develop into a more 
perfect theory by aid of the revelations of the spectroscope. What 
we have to do with is the fact that the several weights called 
under this new system the atomic weights, do represent in combi- 
nation chemically, one, two, three, or more atoms of hydrogen. 
Again, it is a fact that molecules do exist which, in the gas- 
eous state, contain the elements in these ratios by volume ; thus 
HCl hydrochloric acid, H^O water, H3N ammonia, each contain 
these relative volumes of H for one volume of the other gas : when 
combined they, every one of them, occupy two volumes, the same 
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Yolnme, that is, as the molecule of hydrogen H H, and these mole* 
cnlar volumes hold aU alike the same relation to energy, for they 
expand equally for equal heats and pressures. All these manifold 
points of agreement justify the conclusion that these weights are 
the atoms, and that the molecules are constituted by the union of 
these different numbers of atoms. Valency is, in fact, the gcLseaua 
volume combining ratio of hydrogen to other elements, although 
extended by indirect calculations to those elements whose actiml 
gaseous yolume cannot be directly measured. The atomic weight is 
the weight of a unit volume of the elements in the gaseous con* 
dition, compared to that of hydrogen as xmity. 

284. As modem science accepts the doctrine that heat is a 
*' mode of motion," and as motion implies space to move in, it is 
obvious that there must be a relation between heat and the space 
occupied by the moving particles; heat being only one form of 
energy, we readily extend this relation to energy in all its forms, 
and tiieref ore, although we are not yet far enough advanced in actual 
knowledge to define all the facts and laws, we can see very clearly 
that there is in nature an exact relation among the weights of the 
atoms of matter, the spaces they move in, and the energy they 
absorb, that is to say, between the atomic weights, molecular 
volumes, and intrinsic energies of substances. We can see in fact 
that if, by the agency of energy, atoms are made to occupy a 
different space from l^at common to them, they must have new 
properties ; especially as there is an evident relation between this 
space and the powers of atoms to combine ; that is to say, under 
these altered conditions of energy, the valency (which is a function 
of volume and energy) will be altered ; (ls a consequence we can 
conceive of the existence of two or several compound substances 
containing the same elements and in exactly the same proportions, 
but owing to differences of intrinsic energy having very different 
chemical properties, and belonging to entirely different molecular 
types. This may explain " isomerism " (equal measures of the 
same elements in different compounds) ; it also explains '^ allo- 
tropy" (different forms of the same substance), as due to different 
spemfic energies forming part of the molecules, attended probably 
with a different number of atoms entering into the molecules, whicji 
have consequently different physical properties. Carbon, sulphur, 
and phosphorus are well-known substances taking diffSarent fonns, 
and ozone O3 is a modified molectde of ox^^gen. 

285. Berzelius's electro-chemical theory (§ 252, p. 210), which 
long ruled chemistry, assumed that each element possessed, as part 
of its constitution, a definite quantity of positive or negative elec- 
tricity, which set up the chemical attractions between them ; that 
they xmited into acid and basic radicals, the attractions of which 
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for eacli other were due to the excess of + or — electricitj not 
nentralized in the primary act of combination : he therefore drew 
up a list of electro-negative and electro-positive substances. It 
will be seen, therefore, that on this view each kind of molecule 
possessed different guoiUUies of electricity, which are the causes of 
the varying degrees of affinity. But Faraday distinctly proved 
that there is a relation based upon the equivalent constitution of 
matter. Thus, if a cell is set up, based upon zinc displacing silver 
from its nitrate, a definite quantitative result will be effected by the 
current ; if passed into a copper solution, it will reduce a definite 
quantity of copper, and the quantity will be in the ratio of the old 
equivalents of tiie metals — i. e. for io8 grains of silver precipitated 
in the battery, 3175 will be deposited in the cell. But copper will 
precipitate silver, though with much less force than zinc does, 
therefore it is said that a much lower affinity is at work ; if, then, 
copper is used for a battery with a silver salt, a current will be set 
up, and this current also will, for the 108 grains of silver in the 
battery, deposit 3175 of copper in the cell. Again, iron will throw 
down the copper, and zinc liie iron ; in each case a lower affinity 
at work in the battery produces exactly equal reduction in the cell, 
though taking a longer time to effect it. But, again, if we place in 
a series, cells containing different classes of molecules, and pass a 
current through all — such as salts of silver, copper, and iron — the 
same current passes through them, and deposits in each cell its 
metal in the order of its equivalent, 106 silver, 31*75 copper, 28 
iron, for each 32*6 of zinc dissolved in a oeU of the battery. 
Therefore Faraday said that every molecule, no matter what its 
nature or what the chemical affinity within it, requires or gives up 
the same quantity of electricity, and this is law lY. (§ 282). 

286. How shall we reconcile these two conflicting views, for 
both of them are based on truths ? Careful consideration of the 
&cts will show us that Berzelius based his ideas upon the conditions 
set up by " intrinsic energy," while Faraday's law is based upon the 
'^ valency " of atoms and radicals, and consequently upon 1^e con- 
struction of molecules. 

When we see that electricity is a something wholly dependent on 
the molecular constitution of matter, that it can be transmitted or 
measured only by motions of the molecules, and those motions 
transmitted along a definite chain by the action of one molecule 
upon another, it is easy to see that there must be a relation de- 
pendent upon the number of molecules moved or broken up, which 
relation we may, if we please, call a quantity or an equivalent of 
electricity, and so take possession of Faraday's labours. 

When we learn that energy is an integral part of the molecules 
of matter ; that the component atoms are moving at definite rates, 
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as the spectroscope shows, and that chemical combination is 
attended with a redaction of that motion, and its release as external 
heat, or as motion along a liae of polarized molecules in elec- 
tricity, we see why each snch action must give np a definite amount 
of energy, and why, according to its amount, the molecular motion 
it sets up (the " quantity ") shall be slow or rapid, and therefore 
the tension set up upon the molecular chain shall be great or small 
in the ratio of the chemical afi&nities at work. Here, then, we take 
possession of Berzelins's labours, and connect the two conflicting 
theories into a more general conception. 

2(87. What is the quantitative relation between electricity and 
matter ? Is it molecular or atomic ? Is it dependent on the atomic 
weight of the modem chemical notation ? or is it, as nine people 
out of ten suppose, dependent upon the old equivalent weights? 
Upon none of these, and yet upon all of them. Our knowledge is, 
in fact, not yet sufficiently advanced to enable us to give a definite 
explanation of the mode of relation between electricity and the 
molecular constitution of matter. In Table XIII. (p. 212) is 
given a list of the actual quantitative relations ; and a little exami- 
nation of some of the relations of matter and energy may throw 
some new light both upon the cause of these relations and upon the 
chemical constitution of substances. 

The elements combine with each other in exact definitive ratios, 
and those ratios, as was stated above, have a twofold aspect : 
(i) the weight of matter involved ; (2) the measures in the gaseous 
states. The atomic weights now adopted (Col. III. of Table XIII.) 
combine both these aspects : they are the weights of those measures 
which equal in volume one weight of hydrogen. Some substances 
cannot be so measured, and the figure isj^arrived at indirectly ; some, 
again, are experimentally exceptions ; they may be half or double 
measures when actually compared as elements, and yet when enter- 
ing compounds they agree with the accepted figures. This requires 
explanation : why is a law to be accepted as universal when experi- 
ment shows us there are exceptions ? Experiment is the foundation 
of all knowledge, but the deductions from experiment must be 
broad ; they must be based upon the s^nrit not upon the letter of fhe 
replies which Nature gives to our questions. When several different 
experiments appear at first to differ in their teachings, it is our 
duty to see if we cannot find some broader road to.kaowledge of 
which these are several bye-ways. The relations of energy to 
matter vary in different physical states, and in the one physical 
state of gas they vary according as we recede from the point at 
which the gas becomes a liquid, that which is commonly cidled the 
boiling point Yet through all these variations we see a fonda- 
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mental law of Nature ffche law of Boyle and Mariotte, Dnlong and 
Petit) ; the relation oi energy to matter as gas is definite — equal 
heats, equal pressures, produce equal expansion and contraction. 
The variations are due to the imperfect gaseous condition (as shown, 
p. 147), and our inability to compare all bodies at the proper point at 
which Nature fixes that relation; therefore in our experiments we 
employ part of the Energy we use in carrying out some other kind 
of relation as well as the particular one we wish to examine. The 
remedy is, to arrive as far as possible at the knowledge which each 
experiment gives in one direction, and then to accept the general 
teachings to be derived from many. 

It is upon this principle that we may regard the accepted atomic 
weights as representing the abstract unit gas volumes of the several 
atoms, and two such unit atomic volumes as the unit molecular 
volume, into which Nature compresses all the atoms of which she 
builds up every molecule of known substances. But these atoms 
do not combine in mere pairs. One volume or atom is equivalent 
to, or can combine wit& or replace, one, two, three, or more 
atoms or unit volumes of other elements ; yet when so combined — 
no matter how many volumes enter into union — they condense 
down to two volumes, as shown § 283. This is so universal thai 
we are bound by the principles of honest reasoning to recognize 
that the apparent exceptions are due to the different conditions of 
energy to which we are compelled to expose, in order to compare, 
them. Taking, then, the unit volume of hydrogen, the lightest 
substance and the most perfect gas (therefore the simplest known 
substance in its relation to energy), as our base, we class atoms as 
equivalent to one, two, three, four, &c., atoms of hydrogen, and 
call this relation the valency of the atoms. Some substances are 
capable of possessing several different valencies; thus copper, a 
bivalent atom, unites with chlorine, a univalent element, as CuClj; 
but it also unites with it as CusClj. We know that each atom is 
not mere matter ; energy is also part of its essence ; the atom is a 
vibrating body, and the space it occupies — its unit volume — de- 
pends on this motion; we have, then, the right to conclude that 
copper can part with some of this intrinsic energy, that two ordi- 
nary atoms can condense into one, and will then represent matter 
and energy constituting one atom, occupying one abstract unit gas 
volume, and' having, in its relations to other atoms and to energy, 
the value of one atom only (and all those properties, chemical and 
physical, which Nature has connected with the unit or atomic 
gaseous volume), but capable of again absorbing energy, and so 
reconstituting two atoms. 

Now energy, in the form of electricity, is related to the atoms 
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and molecules in a manner wMcli links together these other rela-' 
tions. This relation can be formulated as, 

Atomic weight ... . , . 

— ==rrr — = elcctnc equivalcnt. 

Valency ^ 

We can therefore give to Faraday's " quantity," or " equivalent of 
electricity," a definite value accordant with the chemical constitu- 
tion of matter ; it is that action which will release one univalent 
atom or radical, elementary or compound ; that is to say, it passes 
along one of the links by which molecales are constituted, as 
represented in Fig. 40, p. 85 ; in so doing it acts upon and, in 
chemical action, releases the unit radical, and exerts a definite mag- 
netic action externally by means of the inductive conditions it sets 
up in surrounding bodies. To define its electrolytic action still 
more strictly, it will release one univalent radical, which radical 
may be a single atom, or may be built up of many atoms of any 
valency brought into that state which corresponds physically and 
in its relation to energy with the unit gas volume and single 
valency. This unit of electricity, measured on a grain system, is 
that used in this work, viz. the equivalent of one grain of hydrogen* 
Each molecule, therefore, acts in the electric circuit as though it 
were so many molecules as would represent the " valency " of the 
two radicals or ions into which it breaks up. How or why this 
relation exists our present knowledge does not enable us to explain, 
but that this is the true relation of electricity to matter is certain, 
for this law covers all the known facts, all the exceptions to the 
common accepted laws of electrolysis (§ 282) ; but we can see that 
it is probably connected with the unit atomic gaseous relation of 
matter and energy, extended into all other physical conditions. 

288. But electrolytes have another relation to electricity besides 
that of current equivalent. A true electrolyte, setting free its two 
radicals, requires a definite force exerted upon it, variable, not as 
before, by classes, but with every single substance according to the 
strength of what is called the chemical affinity of the two ions. 

If we set up a battery and a certain resistance, a given current 
will pass; extra resistance will diminish the current, but no 

E 

amount of resistance will quite stop it : an amount p = C will 

always pass. If we set up a battery which will just pass current 
through a solution of iodide of potassium, and then substitute for 
this, dilute sulphuric acid, no electrolytic current will pass at all ; 
the decomposition cell is not a mere resistance, but as soon as it is 
polarized it is a counter electromotive force (§ 236), and is expressed 
in formulse as — e. This is, in fact, only an illustration of the 
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fandamental law of Nature that action and reaction are always equal. 
If we pull on a rope fixed to a post, the post resists us, and the 
strain on the rope at the post exactly equals that at the other end ; 
spring balances at the two points would show the same pull in 
opposite directions. So when chemical affinity is exerted in combi- 
nation, it sets up an E M F in one direction, a tension on the polar 
chain; if decomposition occurs, the radicals set free absorb an 
equivalent energy, and act as i^dl EM'F in the opposite polar 
direction, that is, as a — E M F. Therefore it is that to effect 
decomposition against any chemical affinity, the EMF exerted 
must be somewhat greater than the — E M F set up, or no action 
can occur at all ; upon the degree of excess will depend the rate of 
action. To ascertain, therefore, the amount of electrolysis which 
can be effected by any battery, and under any conditions of resist- 
ance, the formula is — :g — = C. 

If E and e are expressed in volts, according to the system 
explained, §§ 2^3 to 256, B being the total resistance, metallic and 
liquid of the circuit, will be n figure which, multiplied by 5 • 68 
to bring it to " chemics," and by the proper figure in Col. VI., 
Table XIII., p. 212, will give the actual weight in grains set free 
in ten hours' action. 

289. There are, however, two ways of looking at the action 
which goes on in a decomposition cell forming part of an electric 
circuit, (i) We may regard the solution as a condtictor, transmit- 
ting current exactly in proportion to its resistance. (2) We may 
regard the solution as a dielectric, and the electrodes as condenser 
plates which we can charge up to a certain tension at which the 
dielectric breaks down. Each of these views is true, and it is only 
by combining them that we can obtain a complete conception of 
the conditions. Treating the cell as a condenser, we may, in fact, 
see in it the conditions of static charge explained §§ 36 to 40, and 
the electrodes correspond to the plates in Fig. 26, p. 50 ; or regard- 
ing the anode as a surface taking a + charge, we get fresh light 
upon the conditions illustrated. Fig. 13, p- 30. In fact, we give 
the electrodes a charge, the tension of -which will depend upon 
(i) the electromotive force of the battery; (2) the inductive 
capacity of the interposed liquid ; (3) the relation the resistance of 
the cell bears to the total resistance of the circuit. This view holds 
good for all liquids (as also for all substances whatever), electrolytes 
or not. 

But, in a condenser, the' dielectric, though it does not transmit 
current, or only slowly, is polarized staticaUy in the same direction 
as though currents were passing, and each charge, each act of 
polarization that is, absorbs so much energy as the indactive 
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capacity can take up, and necessitates a proportional consninption 
in the battery; that is, each molecular chain to be polarized 
requires a molecule of action in the battery, and will consequently 
show a corresponding current (or molecular reyolution) in the 
connecting wires, &c. We may, therefore, picture the conditions 
thus — 

Decomposition Oell. 



I. Anode 

dim * • • • 

Pole + 
3. Plate - 




Battery Cell. 



Cathode i. 

•• • • z* 
- Pole, 
-f Plate 3. 



The first line shows the static conditions as a condenser; the 
second, the result of electrolysis ; and the third, the polar condition 
of the battery. We see here tibat, regarding the battery as the 
source of energy, it polarizes the contents of the cell (i and 2), and 
so completes a circuit ; but, looking at the cell itself as a reacting 
source of tension or electromotive force, we see that in either cage 
the cell produces a tension in a direction opposite to that of the 
battery itself, and the diagram shows us why, (i) as a condenser, 
hy giving up the energy stored up as charge, by the strain upon 
the brackets or molecular affinities, which act like strained springs, 
or any other mechanical reaction which absorbs and then gives up 
energy ; (2) by the tendency to reunion of the freed ions, which act 
upon each other through the liquid just as they do in a battery 
when an acid and alkali are separated by a porous division, § 164, 
p. 1 16. Either of these actions will tend to make the anode positive, 
as will be seen by the order of the symbols -f- and — ; as the 
battery does the same, the effect is that of two cells in multiple arc 
or " coupled for quantity;" and all the actions tend to convert the 
prolongation upwards of the electrodes into + and — poles. The 
battery and decomposition cell are, therefore, identical in principle 
with two cells with similar poles opposed, and no current can pass 
unless the electro-motive force of the one cell (the battery) exceeds 
that of the other cell (the electrolyte). 

290. PoLABiZATioN OP Plates. — This is the very confusing 
name given to the EMF just described. It is occasionally 
employed practically, in order to obtain a short current of great 
force from a feeble battery. Lead plates may be immersed in 
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dilute acid, or any suitable agents may be employed with a battery 
just powerful enough to set up the reaction. A number of the 
decomposition cells are used with a commutator which arranges 
them in multiple arc, and puts them in ci rcuit with the battery, 
which then charges tiiem as a condenser of large surface; the 
commutator then throws the whole into series, producing a battery 
of great E M F, which gives off a current, great at first, but rapidly 
fallmg, which is, in fact, the charge of the condenser given up in 
another form. Such currents last only while this charge is given 
up, or while the freed ions, if there are any, recombine ; and there- 
fore, however great they may be at first, they diminish rapidly and 
last but a very short time. 

291. The electrodes of a cell are not necessarily metals. When 
two liquids are separated by a porous diaphragm, the surfaces of 
the liquids in contact act as electrodes to each other, and the 
precipitation may occur there just as happens at a plate. A series 
of liquids may be connected in this manner, and current passed 
through the whole. The examination of what happens in this case 
will clear away many very common misconceptions. Thus, it is 
often said that "ions can be transmitted through materials for 
which they have a strong chemical affinity without combining with 
them." Now this is not the case. No ion can be so transmitted. 
The illustration usually employed represents three connected 
liquids — sulphate of soda, infusion of litmus, and water. After a 
time sulphuric acid is found in the water, and it is considered that 
it must have passed through the litmus solution, yet it has not 
coloured it. But what has occurred is quite different. Not sul- 
phuric acid, but neutral sulphate of soda, has traversed the solution, 
by simple endosmose. Until this endosmose has brought some of 
the salt over no acid would be released, nor would any current pass 
at all unless some saline substances were in the water. But if in 
any intermediate solution there is a chemical affinity for one of the 
ions, capable of producing a precipitate, that ion will never pass 
across the solution. Suppose there are four solutions, common salt 
at the cathode, sulphate of soda next, then nitrate of silver, and 
again sulphate of soda — no particle of chlorine would ever find its 
way to the anode, but sulphuric acid would be set free there ; any 
chlorine which either by endosmose or by electrolytic transfer 
reached the silver cell would there be at once precipitated. What 
really occurs is a constant interchange of the ions between con- 
tiguous molecules along the polar chain, so that when this is 
composed of different electrolytes in contact, the different con- 
stituent ions are soon distributed ; but whenever in the course of 
this distribution two ions come together which have a mutual 
affinity great enough to cause an ordinary chemical combination, 
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they become msolnble, and drop out of the poLir chain. Faraday 
proved this by decomposing sulphate of magnesia in contact witib 
water in strata one above the other, and with precautions to prevent 
disturbance by gas : no magnesium found its way to the cathode, 
but on entering the water it formed a film of magnesia in the 
middle of the liquids at the line of junction, which served as 
electrodes to the separated liquids. 

292. To understand the chemical actions e£fected by the current, 
it is necessary to examine them first in a pure electrolyte, a single 
substance : and most of these have to be liquefied by fusion. A 
good example is chloride of silver with silver electrodes : the silver 
adheres to the cathode and the anode dissolves away, maintaining 
the chloride of silver constant. This is Direct Electrolysis. With 
a very large number of substances in sdviion, a different kind of 
action occurs, which is called Secondary Electrolysis. I will give 
the usual explanation of this first, and then show a principle which 
explains it more perfectly and in better accord with the principles 
of the electric current. 

293. If we electrolyze a solution of sodium chloride NaCl, we 
obtain CI at the anode ; at the cathode we do not obtain Na, but 
we have instead of it H, hydrogen, in the proper equivalent propor- 
tion ; in the solution we have an equivalent also of caustic soda 
NaHO. But if we electrolyze sodium sulphate Na2804, we obtain 
at the anode an equivalent of oxygen 0, and also an equivalent of 
free sulphuric acid H2SO4, while at the cathode we have the same 
as in the case of the cUoride ; we have, therefore, in this case 
apparently two equivalents of substances set free for one equivalent 
of current. The explanation given is this : if we add sodium, Na, 
to water, we decompose the water, we produce NaHO caustic soda, 
and H as free hydrogen. . Therefore, when we decompose NaCl, 
we actually set free Na in presence of water, which is then decom- 
posed by secondary or purely chemical action. In the case of the 
sulphate we also set free at the anode (or render nascent) SO4 a 
radical which cannot exist separately, but which likewise acts 
upon water, H2O, forms H2SO4, and sets free 0, oxygen, also by 
a secondary chemical action. We may picture the reaction 
thus: 

+ JSO4 Na^ SoTl^a SO4 Na Na \ 
IHa. ' ' HO HO/ 

O' H H 

The upper row of brackets show the original molecules of 
Na2S04, of which the end ones break up and react upon the water, 
which does not enter the polar electric chain. If this explanation 
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were true, the E M F required would be that of oomposition of 
Na2S04, and that is : 

NaO by Table XIII. '4593 foot-pounds 

NaO + 8O3, by Table XIV. 3139 

4673 ) 17732 = volts 3-8 

There would also be heat produced in the liquid equal to that of 
the action of sodium on water. Now we know that an E M F of 
1*5 Yolts is sufficient to just set up the action, and that this heat is 
not generated. To understand what really occurs, and so get rid 
of the complication of direct and secondary electrolysis, we must 
distinguish between the actions in the body of the liquid^ and 
those which occur at ike electrodes, 

294. The action in the body of the liquid consists of molecular 
motions transmitting the current, andr the interchange of ions 
among themselves as they happen to meet with others capable of 
combining with them. These actions are entirely of the nature of 
resistance: the current, therefore, will divide itself among any 
number of mixed electrolytes as among different wires, in the 
order of their resistance; therefore, in an ordinary coppering 
solution containing a good deal of free acid, the current will be 
carried mainly by the acid, because the conductivity of sulphuric 
acid I to II of water is 89, compared with sulphate of copper 
as 5. 

295. At the electrodes there is a selective power. — This is not 
based on resistance, but solely upon the ratios of electromotive 
force required to furnish the requisite energy. If several anions 
are in contact with the anode, that one will be set free whose 
specific energy is lowest ; hence in dilute hydrochloric acid, &c., 
chlorine is selected because its energy with hydrogen is only 
4721 foot-pounds, while the other anion present, oxygen, requires 
6841 foot-pounds. (See Table XIII., p. 212.) If tiie anode is 
soluble, that anion would be selected whose specific energy is 
highest when combining with the anode, as then it would con- 
tribute energy to the polar circuit as -f- E M F (both these state- 
ments are subject to limits which will be considered presently). At 
the cathode a similar selective action occurs : thus, if a copper 
solution contains iron, copper only will be reduced, because the 
— E M F of copper is only i • 26 volts (Table XV., p. 214), while 
that of iron is 2 '07 ; for this reason also hydrogen is not released 
in presence of metallic salts, except when their specific energy, 
or — E M F, approaches nearly to that of hydrogen. Hence in 
depositing nickel or iron, hydrogen is always given off^ despite of 
Smee's law to the contrary. The principles I am laying down show 
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US why. The — E M F of iron is 2 '07, and that of hydrogen is 
only I '9, nearly the same. 

296. It is probable that there are cases, however, in which a 
true secondary or chemical reaction occurs. Such are those actions 
in which no direct ton is released from a broken-up molecule ; but 
a complete molecule has a part of its constituents removed or sub- 
stituted, or extra atoms (forming the true ion released) are added 
to it. Such an action occurs at the cathode when nitric acid is 
present there ; the nascent hydrogen reacts upon it in manners 
varying with ihe rate of current and the concentration of the acid ; 
if this is weak, hydrogen is given o£El In other cases the acid 
is reduced more or less by the hydrogen removing one or more 
atoms of oxygen ; if the action is strong, a part of the acid HNO3 
is even wholly reduced, the oxygen is substituted by hydrogen, and 
the radical ammonium is formed, which unites with another atom 
of acid to form nitrate, thus : 

^ J + H3 = NH, NO3 + 3H2O. 

A correspondi!ng action may occur at the anode by the power of 
nascent oxygen or chlorine. On this account it is dangerous to 
electrolyze a strong solution of sal ammoniac (ammonium chloride) ; 
and I select this example because it is an experiment very likely 
to be made ; it decomposes into ammonium NH4, which breaks up 
into NH3 -f- H at the cathode, and 01 at the anode, and the chlorine 
partially reacts upon the salt and forms drops of chloride of ni- 
trogen, a violent and unmanageable explosive : thus NH4OI + 601 
= 4HOI + NOI3. I give this formula for simplicity sake, but no 
one knows what chloride of nitrogen is. Some consider that it is 
really H0l2N,0l3N, but its analysis presents no great inducements 
and a great many difficulties. But while these actions, which are 
producible by ordinary chemical reactions, may be regarded as 
secondary actions of substances set free, it is more likely (and more 
in accord with the general fSsu^ts) that, in most caf^es, the molecules 
reacting are actually ranged in the polar electric circuit, and that 
the actions are effected under the influences exerted by the current. 
We may therefore substitute for the confusing ideas of direct and 
secondary action the following new definition, which will embrace 
all the facts. 

297. Gbnbbal Law of Elbotboltsis. — At the electrodes those siib^ 
stances are set free which absorhy in becoming free, tJte lowest specific 
energy. 

That is to say, at the point where the current enters or leaves 
the electrolyte, any neighbouring molecule, whether an electrolyte or 
not, will be ranged in the polar circuit, provided, either that one 
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part of it can unite with the true ion turned towards the electrode 
and the other part can form a free molecule, absorbing from the 
circuit less energy than the ion of the true electrolyte would require 
in order to become free, or that the true ion can be introduced into 
this other molecule at a less expense of energy than would be 
needed to enable it to constitute a free molecule. The substances 
set free may be thus formed afresh out of materials in contact at 
the electrodes, not merely separated as ions or radicals from pre- 
yiously existing molecules, although this latter is the fundamental 
type and general action of electrolysis. 

This new conception, it will be seen, establishes an analogy 
between the effects of electricity in electrolysis, and those of heat 
in destructive distillation. As in this last case the substances 
arrange themselves in new forms suited to the forces existing in 
the retorts as degrees of temperature, so in the decomposition cell 
they arrange themselves in forms suited to the forces existing as 
degrees of electric tension or electromotive force. 

298. Mixed Elbcteolytbs. — In § 238, p. 196, it is shown that 
when several paths are open to the current, it divides itself among 
them all in the inverse ratios of their several resistances. Every 
conductor is, in fact, a system of such ** derived circuits," as the unit 
conductor is the single chain of univalent molecules. Fig. 63, 
p. 193, shows that in liquids every partis polarized, and forms 
a system of derived circuits, of unequal resistance, from every 
part of one electrode to every part of the other electrode, and as 
a consequence every part of the liquid in the cell carries a 
part of the current proportioned to the lines of resistance in 
which it enters ; but this relates only to the true resistance to 
conduction, § 236. The conditions are quite different when the 
different " derived circuits," or paths for current, are different elec- 
trolytes; those conditions will also be very different when the 
electrolytes are in different cells, and when ihej are mixed in one 
vessel. 

As a consequence of the balancing of electromotive forces, when 
a current enters a mixture of electrolytes and passes along them in 
the ratio of the resistances, it also decomposes them in the order 
of their electromotive forces. We have seen, § 289, that it will act 
on none whose — EMF exceeds the tension to which the electrodes 
can be raised ; yet it may do so apparently. It may at one elec- 
trode select one ion alone, and at the other either an ion, originally 
forming part of the same, or of a different electrolyte ; or it may 
release several and redistribute the other constituents^ It will 
release, first, at each electrode, stich ions as take up least energy, 
whether they originally formed part of the same electrolyte 
or not. If the tension is raised much beyond the point needed for 
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this, ions reqniring more energy will be released, in ratios de- 
pendent largely upon the quantities present, and in contact with 
the electrodes. 

299. Eleotbolttes m debiyed Cibouits. — If, instead of going 
through a mixture of several electrolytes, the circuit is divided 
into several branches, or derived circuits, with a decomposition cell 
in each branch, containing electrolytes of different —EM Forces, 
then a different set of conditions will arise. The result will be 

governed by the laws of derived circuits, 
^^' ' but with modifications due to the presence 

pXr "*■ ^ of these varying opposing electromotive 

^ J forces. Let Fig. 69 represent three such 

^^ /^n^ derived circuits (i) containing sulphuric 

acid with a copper anode, with a — E M F 
= •534; (2) Hydrochloric acid which gives 
off HOI, the force of union of which 
being 4523 ft.-lb. = '968; (3) Sulphuric 
acid with platinum electrodes — E M F = 
D 1*464. If these figures were resistances, 
the common current ^would divide itself 
between the lines in the opposite ratio, and if each were measured, 
and the common current were measured also in A, the sum of i, 2, 
3 would be equal to that of A. This latter holds good in any case ; 
if A is a voltameter or a Smee cell, it will give as much hydrogen 
as I, 2, and 3 together; but the ratios between these latter will be 
quite another matter. Until the difference of tension between 
AB and CD rises to '534, no current would pass ; then it would 
go wholly by i ; when it rose beyond '968 a little would go by 
2, but only a small proportion; and it would require greater 
battery power than if 2 were acted upon alone, because by the laws 
of derived circuits, the tension would be equal at all the junctions 
of I, 2, 3, vdth A B, and, therefore, the facility of passage opened 
through I, would rapidly lower the tension in the common con* 
ductors, and make it more difficult to raise it to the degree 
necessary to pass any current through 2 than it would be were i 
disconnected. 

300. Eleotrolttio Eeaotions. — ^We may now apply these theo- 
retical principles to actual cells in which well-known reactions are 
carried on. 

(i) The decomposition of sodium sulphate, instead of taking 
place by " secondary" action as shown in § 293, p. 254, is 
effected by molecules of water entering the polar chain itself; 
the extreme ions of the chain go off as gases, and the formula 
becomes 
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Sodium Sulphate. Water. 



+ Ug 8U,j^^ SU,j^^ 80,^^ ()gg 

Acid. Soda. 

The upper brackets show the original molecules, and the lower 
ones the result of the action ; and I have individualized the atoms 
in order to show why a bibasic salt, such as a sulphate, takes two 
equivalents of current to decompose it, the equivalent being based 
on iH. 

This reaction requires i * 5 equivolts of energy to effect — that is^ 
so much energy must be given up by the current, in order to set 
oxygen and hydrogen free, and the cell will act as a —6 of that 
force. 

(2) But the anode represents the zinc of a battery cell, and if it 
can combine with any anion or acid radical present it dissolves 
like the zinc, and like it gives a -|- energy to the circuit. If there- 
fore the anode is made of copper, current would pass with less 
expenditure, and the action would become 

. P« an N* an N* an ^* ^ ^^ 
+ Cu SO, jj^ SO, ^^ SO, ^^ ^ gg 

+ 1*26 — 1*92 

Here we see that the energy absorbed is i '92 — i '26, or only 
o * 66 of an equivolt, because at the anode a reaction occurs which 
gives up energy ; or, more simply, there is only absorption at the 
cathode for setting hydrogen free. 

(3) We may have at the cathode also, an ion present which re- 
quires no more energy to set it free than a corresponding reverse 
action at the anode mil supply, then we have an electrolysis which 
is only a resistance, not a — electromotive force, and which there- 
fore the very feeblest force can accomplish. If we place copper 
sulphate at the cathode of the last reaction, it becomes 

+ Cu SO, 5J* SO, J}^ SO, ^l SO, Cu 

4- 1*26 — 1*26 

This is an ordinary coppering reaction, in which, to keep up the 
analogy, I have used the soda sulphate in the circuit, instead of 
copper sulphate or sulphuric acid as usual. The copper, in oom- 

8 2 
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bining with the acid, gives up i • 26 equivolts of energy, as + EMF, 
and the final act of decomposition absorbs the same as — E M F, 
leaving only the resistance of the cell to overcome. 

(4) In the ordinary voltameter with dilute acid we have a re- 
action which it will be seen resembles the decomposition of sodium 
sulphate (i), but the hydrogen comes off at the cathode without pro- 
ducing any other substance there, because the acid itself supplies 
the hydrogen. 

Anode .,«>v^ ^ ^ Cathode 

+ OH2 SO4 H, SO, H, - 

KMf"- 1-464 

giving, besides the resistance of the cell, a — E M F of i * 464 volts; 
so that a single Daniell cell of volts i * 079 cannot pass current at 
all through this cell ; but if we use as in (2) a copper anode, which 
gives a + EMF '93, so reducing the —EMF to '534, current 
passes freely, hydrogen is given off, and sulphate of copper formed. 
It will be observed that in formula (2) the corresponding reaction 
shows a force of o* 66, while here it is * 5 34, although in both cases 
the same products are set free. The figures are arrived at by dif- 
ferent processes, the data for which are as has been explained, p. 208, 
very uncertain. Besides this, the presence of the caustic soda in 
the first case introduces an element which does not exist in the 
other, and this is the real cause of the greater force required. All 
these figures are given, however, to illustrate principles as yet un- 
derstood by very few, not as actually accurate in themselves. 

301. Water not an Eleotrolttb. — Almost all the books give 
diagrams, and speak of the decomposition of water ; in fact, they 
commonly attribute the processes of electiro-metallurgy to secon- 
dary action of the hydrogen set free by the decomposition of water ; 
they speak also of water being a bad conductor, but made better by 
the presence of acids and salts. The foregoing principles enable 
us to define a true electrolyte €b8 a pair of ions which will break up 
under a tension equivalent to the affinity which holds them together. 
It is doubtful whether pure water is not one of the strongest insula- 
tors ; at all events, it will not only not electrolyze under a tension 
of I ' 5 volts, but it resists a hundred times that tension : therefore 
it is not an electrolyte. This point has been often argued. Some 
have said that alternating currents will decompose water, only the 
constituents reunite at the electrodes ; this plan is obviously merely 
reversing the charges of a condenser, swinging the water molecules 
backwards and forwards, not breaking them up, nor passing. cur- 
rent through the water at all. Others have tried to diminish the 
resistance by coiling up two platinum plates separated by silk, 
giving great area and litUe thiclmess of liquid. They passed current. 
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and got gases unqnestionably, but it is scarcely necessary to say 
that it was not water whicli was being decomposed. Tbe fact is, 
really pure water is unknown, even to cbemists ; it cannot be made, 
and, if made, could not be kept five minutes. Water is a close 
approacb to tbe long-sougbt object of the old alchemists — ^a uni- 
versal solvents Tbe purest platinum, even though made red hot, 
&c., is sure to have some residuary impurities or adherent gas, and 
thus the conditions of ideal electrolysis are inevitably vitiated. 

302. Water and many other substances permit a slight current 
to pass without undergoing electrolysis ; and it has been argued 
that this is caused by the gases being given off and absorbed by the 
liquid. We cannot limit nature, nor can we be quite sure that 
liquids cannot conduct, in some degree, like metals and solids, as 
even guttapercha does. But there is another point to consider. 
Water freely dissolves air, and takes up the oxygen in a higher 
ratio than the nitrogen : it is by this property that fishes are 
enabled to breathe ; therefore when the water is polarized as a 
dielectric, and its hydrogen tends to escape, it finds itself always in 
presence of a small quantity of oxygen, and that, also, in all pro- 
bability condensed upon the platinum which possesses the property 
of so condensing gases ; besides this, platinum and also gold will 
unite with both oxygen and hydrogen in some small degree, and it 
is highly probable that the small current (very slight it is) which 
is known to pass is really due to these various agencies which ^set 
np a + E M F, su£B[cient to enable even a small tension to pass a 
current proportioned to it and the resistance. 

303. In the various reactions commonly called the decomposition 
of water, the oxygen and hydrogen gases do not come off pure, and 
consequently the exact theoretical measures are rarely obtained. 
Ozone is generated at the anode, and peroxide of hydrogen at the 
cathode. These are both remarkable substances, as possessing the 
contradictory properties of being both oxidizing and reducing 
agents. Ozone is a molecule of oxygen containing three atoms 
instead of two, and with the third molecule ready to leave at the 
earliest opportunity ; therefore it will take oxygen from an oxidiz- 
ing agent to form ordinary oxygen, and hydrogen from a reducing 
agent to form water. The reaction which produces them may be 
written thus : 



Anode H, 



HH 
HH 



TT Q [Cathode. 



An atom of oxygen released at the anode, and its two atoms of 
hydrogen acting on two molecules of water, so as to form two 
molecules of free hydrogen and one of hydrogen peroxide H^Oj. 
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Three such reactions give three atoms of oxygen to form a mole- 
cule of ozone O3 at the anode. 

Nearly pure water containing air, when electrolyzed by a power- 
ful current, generates nitric acid HNO3 at the anode, by nitrogen 
and water taking up oxygen, and ammonia at the cathode by direct 
union of nitrogen and hydrogen, thus : 

Anode 2N 1 Cathode 2N) ^xrxr • tt 

50 [ = 2HNO3 loHf = ^^^3 + 4H 

H20I 

304. Dissociation. — When a current from a frictional machine 
enters water by means of fine points, decomposition occurs ; it is 
not, howeyer, electrolysis, but dissociation ; both gases are given off 
together at each of the electrodes ; this is due to the high tensions 
set up and the violence of the vibrations produced, analogous to 
the action of a flash of lightning, so that the atoms of and H 
constituting water are, as it were, shaken apart. Similar dissocia- 
tion is produced chemically in water (as steam), and in many sub- 
stances when the temperature or heat tension rises beyond the 
degree at which combination occurs. This fact has a striking 
analogy to the disruptive action exerted in electrolysis when the 
tension rises beyond the chemical afi&nities of the radicals, both 
expressed in the equivolt unit. 

305. In the electrolysis of common salt NaCl, for every unit of 
current one atom of hydrogen will be released at the anode through- 
out the action ; but none of the other reactions will be uniform : at 
first the action accords with the ordinary laws, and for each atom 
of hydrogen there will be an equivalent of sodium hydrate at the 
cathode, and of chlorine at the anode. 



H HO Na CI Na CI 

But, as the caustic soda accumulates, it carries a part of the 
current, and then commences a series of complicated actions at the 
anode. Chlorine is no longer given off alone, but some oxygen 
accompanies it by the following process, part of the CI taking up 
H and forming HCl : 

h"on^ h"ho 

H^ Na oil 
The same reaction also extends itself by taking up a molecule of 
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the salt, and forming sodium hypochlorite, instead of setting the 
oxygen free. 

HOm HHO 'nTcI 

h"ho NrcTf 

In consequence of this and similar reactions, chlorates and other 
oxygen salts may be formed at the anode when chlorides are 
electrolyzed, instead of the full equivalent of chlorine being given 
off. In the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid similar results occur, 
and oxygen is set free as well as chlorine, and the ratio of oxygen 
increases as the acid is weaker, because there are more oxygen 
atoms in the yicinity of the electrode. 

These and many similar little-studied reactions have a deep 
significance hitherto overlooked. They have been commonly dis- 
missed as slight exceptions from, the established laws of electro- 
lysis, or as incidental results of " secondary " action. They really 
show that this indirect, chemical, or secondary action is a delu- 
sion ; dismissing it, we can ascend to that higher and more general 
law formulated, § 291, p. 256. 

306. In electrolysis there is no direct transfer of ions from one 
electrode to the other, but a constant interchange of radicals in 
contact, which owing to the selective power exerted at the elec- 
trodes tends to the accumulation of two classes of radicals, which 
in the case of salts in solution would ultimately result in collect- 
ing all the acids on one side and all the bases on the other ; but 
this could never be effected as many suppose by a current equiva- 
lent only to these products; in practice, also, in an or£nary 
depositing cell the result of long-sustained action is the transfer 
of the metal of the anode to the cathode. But the anions or 
chlorous radicals tend to accumulate most rapidly, and this has 
important results in electro-metallurgy, because these chlorous 
radicals act on the anode and surround it with a heavy saturated 
solution ; while the removal of the metal at the cathode tends 
to produce a weak and acid solution there, just where a dense 
metellic solution is most desirable ; in fact, if we use a neutral 
solution of copper sulphate in a cell with a porous partition, and 
drive a strong current through, in a little wlule the anode will be 
covered with crystals of sulphate of copper formed there, but 
unable to dissolve, while the solution at the cathode will be 
exhausted so as to give the metal only as a powder. 

The mode of transmission of ions and the way in which the 
metal of the anode is transferred to the cathode may be repre- 
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sented in the following diagram, in which copper is sapposed to 
be immersed in sulphuric acid : 

1. Cu SO4H3 SO4H2 SO4H2 

2. Cu SO^Cu SO4H2 SO4H3 

3. Cu SO4CU SO^Cu SO4H2 
4* CuSO^Cu SO4CU SO4CU 

The upper brackets show the constitution before action, and the 
lower ones the result of one action upon each molecular chain ; 
after each action, which involves a redistribution of the radicals, 
the newly-formed molecules make a semi-revolution so as to renew 
the polar condition ; at each action, therefore, a molecule of copper 
sulphate is formed by copper entering at the -|- end, and hydrogen 
leaving at the cathode, until at length copper sulphate reaches the 
cathode, and copper can be set free there instead of hydrogen. 

307. ExPEBiMEi9TS in electrolysis are very interesting and in- 
structive, and everyone who wishes to understand the subject 
should make them for himself, taking care as far as possible to 
watch all the quantitative relations of the current by some of the 
means described in the chapter on measurement. There have 
been many complicated and expensive forms of apparatus devised, 
but the most important experiments can be performed by the very 
simplest means. Wires of suitable metals serve for electrodes, and 
small U tubes made by bending up pieces of glass tubing will serve 
for cells, the two liquids being placed separately in ti^e legs ; in 
some cases it may be well to fill the bend with fine sand ; straight 
lengths of tube, closed at the bottom with a plug of plaster of 
Paris or asbestos, may be used by dipping them in a vessel of 
suitable connecting liquid. When gases are to be collected, test- 
tubes can be used, filled with the liquid, closed with the finger or 
with a piece of sheet indiarubber, and inverted over the wire 
electrode. The instrument described, § 269, p. 229, is also admi- 
rably suited to electrolytic experiments. 

By connecting several such cells or (J tubes in series, the student 
will see that the acids all collect in one arm, and the bases in the 
other ; and by using them singly and noticing the electromotive 
force or number of battery cells needed to pass any given current, 
he will make clear to himself the relations of the force and observe 
the reacting current set up, while the conditions of Fig. 69 can be 
studied by mounting the tubes side by side or in multiple arc 
For instance, let four U tubes contain — i. Solution of potassium 
iodide with a little starch ; 2. Common salt, coloured blue with sul- 
phate of indigo ; 3. Ammonium sulphate with infusion of cabbage ; 
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4. Copper sulphate. Connected with platinum wires and placed 
in series with a strong battery, the anode arms will show acid re- 
actions ; I will be coloured blue by freed iodine ; 2 will be bleached 
by chlorine ; 3 will redden by sulphuric acid ; 4 will show acid on 
litmus paper. The cathode arms will show the presence of the 
bases : i will turn turmeric paper brown by potash ; 2 will do the 
same by soda ; 3 will become green by ammonia, or blue if litmus 
is used in place of cabbage; 4 will deposit copper. Used singly or 
in multiple arc with gradually increased battery power, they will 
show the difEerences in the power required for each of these re- 
actions. 

308. In addition to the reactions already described, the salts of 
phosphoric acid furnish a striking illustration of the relation 
of electric current to the valency of the ions, and also furnish 
teachings as to the true constitution of these acids and salts. There 
are three phosphoric acids : 

1. Metaphosphoric acid HPO3 

2. Orthophosphoric (common) H3PO4 

3. Pyrophosphoric H4P2O7 

The last two can take up different atoms in substitution of the 
basic H, or substitute part only, so as to form acid or compound 
salts. 

If we electrolyze sodium salts of each in series, we shall have 
the same quantity of hydrogen given off by each, and the same 
quantity of soda generated at the cathode, and equal quantities of 
oxygen given off at the anode attended with the several acids. 
Thus we have : 

— I. Metaphosphate. -|- -" 3« Pyrophosphate. + 



H H O Na PO3 
H H Na PO, 



H H O Na PO3 H 
H H O Na PO3 H 




!« 



H H Nai 
H H Na 

PA 
H H Na 

H H NaJ 




Pour units of current (H = i) decompose four molecules of 
monobasic metaphosphate of soda in one cell, freeing at the anode 
four molecules of the acid, containing, of course, four' atoms of 
phosphorus ; in the second cell they act upon only one molecule 
of tetrabasic pyrophosphate of soda, releasing one molecule of the 
acid, which contains two atoms of phosphorus; yet in each cell 
the same quantities of oxygen and hydrogen are released, because 
the same number of water molecules are pressed into the circuit. 
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309. There are some salts from which oxides are thrown down 
in a solid form. Such are the nitrates and acetates of lead, manga- 
nese, and bismuth, from which the peroxides as PbO, MnO, are 
deposited upon the anode. With tiie lead salts very beautiful 
effects are produced in this way, as the peroxide in different thick- 
nesses has different colours through which also the metal it is 
deposited upon may partially appear. By acting on a polished 
plate with a pointed electrode &cing it, rainbow-tinted rings are 
formed on the same principle as Newton's rings, due to the inter- 
ference of the waves of light reflected through the film, which 
diminishes in thickness as its distance from the point increases. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

ELEOTBO-METALLUBGY. 

310. Although electro-metallxirgy is a purely practical art, and 
its successful practice may be accomplished with a very small 
modicum of science, this is true only of the factory ; to learn it 
from books and solitary practice, and in any case to learn it intel- 
ligently and to pass beyond the range of mere '* rule of thumb," it 
is necessary to clearly understand the principles in operation, and 
the terms necessarily employed in explaining those principles, and 
reference will be maae where required to the earlier pages in which 
these may be found. For this reason also, if anyone hopes to 
learn at once how to rival Elkington in the art of electro-plating, 
or even, having got a Smee cell and half a pint of gilding solution, 
to at once proceed to gild his watch case or chain, he may as well 
resign himself to disappointment ; he must go through an appren- 
ticeship, by first learning thoroughly how to deposit copper in any 
required condition ; this is a cheap and manageable process, and 
all the secrets of electro-metallurgy can be learnt there, and, once 
mastered, success in the other departments is assured, and only 
slight instructions are necessary for each special case. 

311. The first thing essential to be considered is the source of 
the force, i. e. the best form of battery to employ. We require a 
battery easy of management, giving a large current at moderate cost 
and of tolerable constancy. Much will depend upon the amount 
of use to be made of the apparatus, for the conditions are very 
different when the instrument is to be kept steadily at work, and 
when it is to be used only by fits and starts. For most purposes 
the Smee is to be selected before any other ordinary form ; but a 
careful study of the chapter treating of the different batteries 
will enable the reader to select the form most suitable to his 
purpose. 

312. The basis of all knowledge is experiment, and the very 
essence of experiment is exactness ; and this latter can be obtained 
only by regular measurements, a matter rarely attended to in 
electro-metsdlurgy. It is impossible to urge too strongly, alike 
upon the learner and the practical operator, the advantage of 
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keeping in the circuit a suitable galvanometer which will always 
show that operations are going on properly, call attention to any 
irregularity, and measure at every instant the actual work doing, 
while showing the effect of any variation in the conditions. In 
this way the work itself soon teaches its laws. For most purposes 
in metadlurgy a vertical detector, § i8i, will be found suitable, as 
not needing exact placing, and not being disturbed by neighbour- 
ing magnetic bodies, when, as is usual, two similar needles are 
mounted on the axis with poles reversed. ,^For experimental pur- 
poses, however, the instruments, §§ 179, 180, are expressly adapted, 
and many of the experiments and figures to follow relate to their 
indications. 

313. The various principles and processes classed under the 
name of electro-metallurgy may be classified and studied under 
several distinct heads, and sound knowledge can be obtained most 
readily by carefully distinguishing these heads. The mere process 
of removing the several metals £rom their solutions is a part of the 
general theory of electrolysis, of which it is a practical application, 
that theory tiierefore should be carefully studied in Chapter IX., 
80 that in each given case we may secure the metal in such con- 
ditions of cohesion, colour, &c., as we desire. 

314. There are two completely distinct objects sought in different 
cases. 

(i) We require to form a fresh object in metal which is to 
have a separate existence of its own, and must, therefore, possess a 
certain substance and strength ; this class of work is usually called 
electrotype, such as forming of copper plates, solid vessels, dupli- 
cates of coins, medals, &c., and divides itself into the two cases of 
deposits on metals, and on non-metallic models the formation of 
wMch has to be undertaken. 

(2) We require the newly-formed metal to incorporate itself 
with that on which it is placed, and which it is our object to protect 
from atmospheric and other influences or to beautify ; this class of 
work is called electro-plating. 

This classification would appear to be the really important one, 
but this is not the case; for the result is simply a detail of the first 
head in the next classification to be considered. 

(i ) The preparing of the object to be deposited upon, including 
moulding, cleaning, &c. 

(2) The actual deposition; selection, and making of the required 
solutions, and regulating the electrical energy for the due per- 
formance of the required work. 

(3) The finishing off the completed work. The first and last of 
these are in the main mechanical operations, and may be considered 
together. 
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3 1 5* The Preparation op the Objects. — Here the first ques* 
tion is : Do we require an adherent deposit, a superficial plating ; 
or do we wish a removable coating, an electrotype ? The first can 
only be obtained upon a. metallic surface, and that surface must be 
of a metal not acted upon to any great extent by the solution to be 
used ; thus it is in vain that we may try to get a coating of copper 
on an object of zinc or iron in a solution of sulphate of copper. 
This comes under the second head, however. 

To obtain an adherent deposit there is one essential — cleanliness. 
And in this sense that word means the perfection of that virtue, 
not such cleanness merely as will satisfy a scullery-maid, or even 
her mistress, as to the plates and dishes, but chemical cleanness, 
the absolute absence of any foreign matter whatever, as such matter, 
however clean to ordinary ideas, is dirt, as Lord Palmerston defined 
it, matter in the wrong place. Thus, a piece of silver or gold 
taken off a shelf, however bright and clean it might look, would 
not take an adherent coat if put into a coppering or silvering cell 
and deposited upon; on burnishing it probably, on heating it 
certainly, the coating would blister and strip. The reason is that 
every substance whatever has a film of air closely attached to it, 
and the deposited metal forms on this film and not in molecular 
contact with the metallic surface ; thus, in the case considered, the 
air, however pure it may be, is dirt — i. e. it is in the wrong place, 
between two surfaces we want to be themselves in absolute mole- 
cular contact. 

If a surface has been cleaned to perfection and it be touched 
with a dry finger, on that spot the deposit will be non-adherent, 
and in many cases, if cleaned by liquid processes, even a momentary 
exposure to air will cause the formation of a film of oxide, &c., 
which, infinitesimal and even undiscoverable as it may be, will still 
prevent adherence, so that it is of extreme importance to understand 
what is meant by chemically clean, and how to secure that con- 
dition, if it is desired to avoid the most mortifying disappoint- 
ments. 

If, on the other hand, we desire a non-adherent removable de- 
posit, we require ordinary cleanliness, the removal of loose ex- 
traneous dirt, and everything which would interfere with the 
formation or beauty of the deposit, but we must carefully deface 
chemical cleanness of surface by means described, § 321. 

316. Articles may be cleaned either by dry or wet processes, the 
first, of course, consists mainly of brushing with the aid of polishing 
materials, fine silver sand, emery, tripoli, whiting and rouge, ac- 
cording to the nature of the article. It should be observed here 
that whatever condition we desire in the finished article we must 
produce in the object before commencing deposition : bright parts 
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should be bnrnisLed, and all roagbness of workmanship solbothed 
o£E^ and all file marks and scratches carefully removed. There is, 
however, this limit to this observation, that in adherent coatings 
absolute finished polish is not desirable, and even though it is 
proper to burnish tiie required parts so as to give a close finish, yet 
before actual deposition this burnish should be slightly and super- 
ficially removed, as perfect adherence is less easy to obtain on an 
absolutely smooth sur£&ce, though an instant's dipping in strong 
acid is enough to give the burnished surface the capacity of ad- 
herence without deteriorating from the beauty of finish. 

The best cleaning and polishing apparatus is in the form of 
circular brushes mounted upon a lathe ; in factories this is always 
employed in the form of the scratch-brush lathe, a rough af&or 
driven by steam or by a common treadle, with fittings to supply a 
constant drip of various liquids found to feicilitate the action, such 
as soap and water, stale ale, &c. Amateurs who have no lathe employ 
the common hand brushes of bristles of various degrees of stiffiiess; 
for the harder work of cleaning, the wire ^ card " is very usefiil, 
and for the more delicate work scratch brushes are employed, in 
the form of bundles of very fine wire bound round with stronger 
wire (which is unrolled as tibe wires wear down). These are made 
usually of hard brass, but iron is also needed, and in some very 
delicate work, brushes of spun glass are useful. The same sort of 
brushes are employed in finishing off the articles after deposition. 
These matters being purely mechanical and self-obvious to anyone 
after a little practice, it is not necessary to go further into detail 
about them. 

317. Many metallic substances it is advantageous to heat and 
plunge into acids ; but this must not be done with objects which 
are soldered, or whose temper or hardness it is necessary to pre- 
serve. As a rule, the first thing to be done (where this heating is 
inapplicable) is to remove the greasy films which most objects ac- 
quire either in use or course of manufacture : this is effected by 
boiling and rubbing in a solution of caustic soda, made by boiling 
about 2 lb. of common soda crystals with milk of lime, produced by 
slaking ^ lb. of quicklime with hot water and well stirring ; this 
will produce a gallon of suitable solution, from which it is not neces- 
sary to remove the carbonate of lime formed, as it will assist in the 
cleaning. The boiling must be effected in an iron pot, not tinned, 
as tin would be dissolved and deposited upon objects afterwards. 
After this alkaline bath the objects should be well washed in several 
waters or under a running stream. They are next cleaned in acids, 
and again very carefully washed before passing into the depositing 
vessel ; but this stage requires a classified consideration based on 
the several metals of which they are composed. 
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(i) Silver may be washed in dilate nitrio acid, then dipped in 
strong nitrio acid for an instant and washed. It will require no 
farther treatment. There must be no hydrochloric acid or chlorine 
salts present. 

(2) Copper, brass J and Chrman silver are immersed in a pickle 
composed of water, loo parts ; oil of vitriol, loo parts ; nitric acid, 
specific gravity i '3, 50 parts ; hydrochloric acid, 2 parts. 

The nitric acid is of the strength sold as double aquafortis. An 
acid prepared for the purpose is sold as ''dipping acid." Two 
vessels should be employed for this acid ; one fresh, for a final dip 
of an instant or two, and one partly spent, in which the principid 
cleaning is effected. If there are green spots of verdigris on the 
object, these should be first removed by rubbing with hydrochloric 
acid. 

For coppering, this cleaning would be enough ; but for silvering 
and gilding, it is better to coat the surface with a thin film of mer- 
cury. This is effected by means of a solution of i oz. of mercury 
in nitric acid with 3 parts of water diluted to one gallon ; there 
will form a grey or blackish deposit over the surface, which, on 
brushing softiy, gives place to a brilliant coating of mercury ; the 
object i^ould be transferred to the depositing cell the instant this 
is obtained, otherwise it soon tarnishes, and will require fresh pre- 
paration. There should be a little free nitric acid in this mercury 
solution, and whenever there forms a black deposit somewhat ad- 
hering, it is evidence that the mercury is becoming exhausted. 
Solder, lead edges, &c., give much trouble, as it is very hard to 
prevent a black line forming at the junction which prevents silver 
taking ; these spots require treatment with a stronger solution of 
mercury, or a plan I have somewhat modified from Watt's may be 
often used : to a soft brush (camel's-hair pencil), tie one or two iron 
wires of No. 25, or thereabouts, so bent that the points closely fol- 
low that of the brush, which is to be dipped in a weak solution of 
sulphate of copper free from acid, and drawn over the solder, the 
iron touching it ; a reaction is set up, which causes the copper to 
be deposited in a thin adherent film, on which the electric deposit 
will fix itself. Nitrate of copper, prepared by dissolving the metal 
in weak nitrio acid, is even better than the sulphate for this pur- 
pose. 

(3) Britannia metal, pewter, tin, and lead should not be dipped in 
the pickle, but rinsed in a fresh caustic soda or potash solution, 
and transferred at once (without passing into water) into the solu- 
tion for silvering. The reason is that the oxides of tin and lead 
are soluble in caustic alkalies. 

(a) Iron and steel are soaked in a solution of i lb. of oil of 
vitriol in a gallon of water, with a little hydrochloric and nitric 
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adds added. Cast iron requires somewhat stronger solutions and 
very careful rubbing with sand, &c. Steel, on the other hand, re- 
quires weaker solutions. They may often be effectually and speedily 
cleaned by connecting them as anodes to a single cell in this solu- 
tion, using a plate of copper as a cathode. 

(5) Zinc may be treated similarly, but it is desirable to finish with 
a dip into stronger acids before the final washing. Most of the 
French ^ bronzes" are made of zinc, and some do well for silvering 
on. In these last cases no copper or other metals should be dipped 
in the baths, and soldered joints must be treated as described 
above. 

These latter classes require special preparations and treatment 
in the depositing baths, but just the same classification is advan- 
tageous there as in the cleaning processes, and the details will be 
given when treating of the depositing processes themselves. 

? 1 8. PfiEPABma Old Wobe. — In replating old goods it is essen- 
tial that the former silver, &c., should be removed, otherwise a 
black line forms at the junctions, and sound deposit cannot be ob- 
tained. In factories, this is usually effected mechanically by the 
scratch brush, with the aid of oil and rotten-stone, and the debris 
are collected and reduced to recover the metals. The metals may 
also be removed chemically. 

(i) To Bemove Gold.—lmmeTBe in strong nitric acid, and add 
crystals of common salt ; after a time, when the acid is exhausted, 
evaporate to dryness, and fuse with soda or potash to obtain the 
gold. 

(2) To Bemove Silver, — Immerse in pure oil of vitriol, and add 
nitrate of potash (saltpetre), and heat. This may be done in a 
copper vessel. "V^Hien spent, dilute largely, and throw down the 
silver with scraps of zinc, or as chloride, by adding hydrochloric 
acid. The silver may be recovered from this by fusing with car- 
bonate of soda, or by mixing with zinc cuttings and sulphuric acid, 
or it may be used for a chloride of silver battery. 

(3) To Bemove Copper, — From silver, boil with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(4) To Bemove Tin and Lead, — A hot solution of perchloride of 
iron (jewellers' rouge, or the druggists' carbonate of iron dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid) will dissolve copper, tin, or lead without at- 
tacking silver or gold. 

319. Vessels. — For all the foregoing processes, no better ves- 
sels can be had than the best hard brown earthenware ; for small 
articles, a kind of basket is made of this material with handle for 
dipping and shaking about. The same material is available for 
the plating liquids themselves, though glass is preferable for small 
operations* For washing, it is well to arrange a succession of 
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vessels with spouts, or slightly inclined, at such a level below each 
other that a stream of water will flow from the highest to the lowest, 
so that by rapidly passing the object from the lowest upwards, it 
is perfectly cleaned ; for amatenrs, the simplest plan is to hold them 
under a water tap, and remove them in a pan of water straight to 
the next stage. 

320. Connections. — All objects must be securely connected 
electrically with copper wires. Where it is possible, these should 
be soldered, but usually the connection has to be one of mere 
contact ; for large objects, several wires should be provided ; for 
small ones, such as spoons or forks, little stirrups of No. 30 or 32 
wire are best, fixed to a stouter wire, and the points of contact with 
the object should be frequently shifted, otherwise it will be defaced 
by a mark when finished. For this reason, the wire actually in 
contact with the object should always be as small as possible, though 
it may be fixed to a stouter wire at a short distance. These con- 
nections may generally be attached before cleaning : if otherwise, 
they should be fixed under water, and with the hands scrupulously 
clean. 

The mode of connecting non-metallic objects is described, § 331. 

321. Ebmovablb Deposits. — Electrotypes. — The objects on 
which these are to be formed should be made simply clean by the 
removal of loose dirt ; they should then be lightly rubbed over with 
a tuft of cotton wool moistened with turpentine, with a piece of 
beeswax the size of a pea dissolved to the quarter pint ; this, when 
dry, will not interfere with the deposit, but will prevent adhesion. 
The back and all parts not intended to be deposited on should be 
covered with varnish or wax for acid solutions, or with a solution 
of guttapercha or indiarubber for cyanide solutions, which dissolve 
fatty and resinous substances. Paraffin is even better for these in 
cold solutions, but is of course useless when heated, as in gilding. 
See also § 331. 

322. Moulds. — Many of the objects desired to be reproduced 
have to be deposited, not on the objects themselves, but upon copies 
or moulds made from them, and some judgment is necessary in 
selecting the best materials for the purpose ; we have to consider 
(i) of what material the original object is made, and (2) the material 
which will work best with this, and at the same time suit the 
particular process of deposition to be used ; thus we must avoid 
using a material which might injure the original, and also one 
which would be acted on by the solutions ; this latter being the 
case with all resins, wax, and stearine in cyanide solutions. We 
should regard first the objects to be moulded from, the processes 
being considered in the order of their advantage. 

(i) Metallic objeds^ coins^ and medals, &c., are moulded from in 

T 
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faedble metal, guttapercha and marine glue, plaster of Paris, or 
composition ; the surface should generally be rubbed with sweet oil 
to prevent adhesion ; or if it is not objectionable, they may be well 
polished with plumbago. 

(2) Plaster casts may be moulded from in plaster, in which case 
they must be rendetred perfectly non-absorbent by the means 
described ; they may also be copied in composition, in which case 
they must not be so prepared, or the object and mould will adhere, 
but must be so saturated with water that the surface is moist but 
not wet, at which stage the composition can be poured on. 

(3) Wax or Sulphur objects may have moulds taken from them 
in plaster. 

323. FusiBLB Metal ob Guohbb. — This material has the advan- 
tage of requiring no preparation to render it conducting, and is 
connected by simply pressing a heated tinned wire on any suitable 
spot, and protecting by varnish the parts not to be deposited on. 
The principal objection to its use is the deamess of bismuth, to 
which the ready fusibility is due. The mixtures most available 
are: 

Lead. Tin. Antimony. Bismuth. Fuse at 
(i^ 5 3 o 8 212' 



»o 



(2) 5 

(3) I 



418 

102 200° 



The metals are to be melted and added in the order in which they 
are arranged, stirred well together, and granulated by pouring 
gently into water. The alloy should then be melted afresh, and 
granulated two or three times to insure complete mixture. The 
value of these bismuth alloys arises from their assuming (as solder 
does also) a pasty condition before setting, and from their expanding 
in the act of cooling, thus taking a very sharp impression. A 
small paper case, such as a pillbox cover, a little larger than the 
medal to be copied, is slightly oiled, and sufficient melted alloy is 
poured in ; it is then placed on a table, and stirred with a piece of 
card till it becomes pasty ; its surface is then lightly swept free of 
any oxide by passing the edge of a card over it, and the medal, 
wluch should be attached to a holder, is brought sharply and firmly 
down upon the metal, pressed till it sets, and left on till the whole 
is cool. 

324. GvTTAPEBOHA is a good moulding material, and takes black- 
lead very readily ; but as it shrinks in cooling, it must not be used 
to surround any object, as it would not be removable without 
injury; for the same reason it requires to be kept under strong 
pressure until cold ; it is, therefore, best adapted to flat objects. 
It should be well softened in boiling water, and worked together in 
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cool water, and again heated to boiling temperature and formed 
into a ball, which, being applied to the middle of the surface, is 
worked out in all directions at the edges of contact, so as to prevent 
any air being enclosed, and as soon as the whole is evenly covered, 
it should be put under a weight or press to cool, for which purpose 
an ordinary copying press answers perfectly. For large sur&ces 
sheets may be used. They should be warmed, one edge brought 
carefully in contact, and the sheet gradually lowered while au 
assistant presses it up to the object ; in this case the sheet must be 
new, as guttapercha oxidizes and forms a hard surface, which would 
break up and deface the mould. A mixture of two parts of gutta- 
percha melted, and one part marine glue added, is in some respects 
superior to guttapercha alone. The glue, which has many uses, is 
best bought, as it is troublesome to make; it consists of i lb. 
caoutchouc, soaked for twelve days (till dissolved) in four gallons 
of coal naphtha ; to each pound of this liquid two pounds of shellac 
are added, and heated in a closed vessel till incorporated. For 
guttapercha moulds the objects should be lightly oiled to prevent 
adhesion. 

325. Plasteb op Paeis. — This is sulphate of lime, or gypsum, 
deprived of its water of crystallization. This is effected by heating 
to 500° Fahr. ; if heated beyond this, it loses its power of setting, 
but when properly prepared it has so strong an affinity for water that 
in combining with it a solid substance is formed. The plaster 
should be fresh, and it is best to warm it before use in an oven, or 
over a fire, till it bubbles slightly ; it should then be dropped 
lightly into a vessel of water, the excess of water poured off, and 
the material worked up to a paste capable of being poured out. 
The object to be copied is oiled, and if flat is placed in a frame of 
sufficient depth and covered with a thin paste of plaster, brushed in 
to secure freedom from bubbles, and then the plaster is poured over 
till sufficiently thick. It should be allowed to set thoroughly 
before removal, and then baked gently to remove moisture. It 
must be thoroughly saturated with a resisting medium — tallow, 
stearine, or paraffin ; and the best mode of doing this is to place the 
mould with its face upwards in a vessel containing a little of 
the melted substance, and heat till the face shows that the protecting 
agent has been drawn to it by capillary action ; then warm the 
mould gently by itself to remove any excess, and allow it to cool 
before applying the plumbago. Some use boiled oil, but it is not 
safe, as it requires to be very ^oroughly dried before it can be trusted 
in the solution. Moulds well made can be repeatedly used, and the 
saturating material can be recovered afterwards by breaking into 
pieces and boiling in water, when the substance will melt and form 
a film on the water when cold. 

T 2 
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326. Wax Composition. — Many materials have been recom- 
mended ; the object of the mixtures is to prevent undue shrinking : 
this is partly effected by addition of powders, such as flake white, 
carbonate of lead (which, however, is partly acted on by the 
solutions), plaster of Paris, and plumbago or powdered graphite, 
which assists in producing a quick and even coating. The best 

mixtures are 

Wax. Besiii. Stearine. 

3 .. I 

II 

The wax is the ordinary yellow beeswax, and the stearine such as is 
used for composition candles; good hard mutton suet may be 
substituted. The materials should be melted together gently two or 
three times, and when used should be poured on the model just as 
part of the material begins to set, not while hot. The object is to 
be oiled and placed in a flat vessel, or if round, as a coin, a piece of 
paper should be tied round it ; it should be slightly inclined when 
the material is poured on, so that this may rise steadily over the 
surface, and drive off all air bubbles ; when set, the paper band should 
be removed and the whole allowed to cool for several hours before 
the mould is detached. 

327. Solid Objects. — Moulds of these have to be taken in two 
separate parts. They should be bedded to half their depth in fine 
sand or other powder, in a case large enough for the purpose, and 
three or four pegs or wires fixed in and projecting from the sur&ce 
of the sand ; the moulding material is then poured on, and when 
cold, the case is reversed, all the sand removed, the surface of the 
mould trimmed and prepared so as to prevent adhesion, and then 
material is poured on so as to enclose the object entirely ; when 
cold the two halves are separated ; deposits may be made upon each 
mould, and the edges united with solder. Some objects may require 
more than two divisions of the mould, but by similar means (which 
are, in fact, the ordinary process for casting metals) any complicated 
object may be copied, unless the elastic mould process is preferred. 

328. Busts and Undebottt Objects. — The latter cannot be 
moulded from direct. They can have a mould taken in the elastic 
material next described ; in this may be formed, of wax composition, 
a duplicate of the object, from which again a mould may be made 
of plaster and the wax melted out, thus producing a hollow mould 
which will be necessarily impervious, and in which the deposit can 
be effected. Hollow silver vessels have been made in this way, by 
depositing a copper coating on the wax duplicate, which being 
melted out, silver is deposited within the copper, which is then 
dissolved off by the process given. 
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329. Elastio Moulds. — Glue is soaked in water till soft, and 
then melted in a water-bath as nsnal, and to it is added one fourth 
of its dry weight of treacle ; this forms an elastic composition such 
as printers' rollers are made of, and if carefully treated may be 
melted and used many times. To make the mould, a vessel is to 
be taken large enough to contain the model, which must be itself 
duly prepared to prevent adhesion, and if hollow, filled with sand 
and a stout paper pasted over the opening ; the vessel is to be oiled 
inside, the object stood within, and the composition poured gently 
over it. After standing 24 hours to cool and set, the whole is 
shaken out of the vessel, and a sharp clean knife run through from 
top to bottom in the most suitable line, when with care the mould 
may be opened and the model withdrawn ; the mould is then closed 
and a stout paper cylinder formed around to support it. This 
mould is, of course, unfit to use with liquids ; a fresh model is 
formed within it of some mixtures of wax, &c., the composition of 
which is intended to produce a material which will take a good cast, 
and will also melt at a heat which will not injure the mould, for 
which reason also it should be poured in just when it shows a 
commencement of setting, not when just melted. Equal parts of 
beeswax and resin, with a little tallow and powdered graphite, may 
be used, but the preparation patented by Mr. Parkes is best for 
forming deposits direct upon the model ; it consists of 5 lb. beeswax, 
and 5 lb. deer's fat melted gently together, and 6 oz. or 8 oz. of the 
following solution added : 

Phosphorus Solution, — i part by weight of phosphorus dissolved 
in 15 of bisulphide of carbon: this has the property of reducing 
the nitrate of silver and chloride of gold^ weak solutions of which 
are to be provided and employed as described, § 530. 

330. Insects, Flowers, Lace, and many other delicate objects 
can be given a beautiful metallic coating. 

(i) Inunerse in a solution composed of the phosphorus solution 
(§ 329), to which is added (in proportion to i lb. of phosphorus), 
I lb. wax, I pint spirits of turpentine, and 2 oz. of caoutchouc dis- 
solved with I lb. of asphaltum in bisulphide of carbon. 

(2) Immerse in solution of nitrate of silver containing about 
I dwt. of silver to the pint. The object blackens, when it is to be 
removed and washed ; it will then take a deposit, but will be 
improved by the next solution. 

(3) Immerse in solution of chloride of gold containing 4 grains 
of gold to the pint. 

The object should be first carefully attached to the connecting wire 
before the immersions, and after them washed by gentle dipping 
into several waters, not with any great agitation, as the metallic 
coating is a mere non-adherent dust. By this process there may be 
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made the moet beautiful objects to be conceived, by a careful selec- 
tion of the feathered grasses, and some of the finer-leaved flowers ; 
coating with silver, copper, and gold, and producing different 
colours on these metals, which should of course be in very thin 
fihns ; they need, however, to be put under a glass shade cemented 
to its stand so as to be air-tight. Elegant ornaments may be made 
also from some of the finer Parian and other earthenware covered 
in this manner, and variegated with bright and dull parts and 
colours. LeaveSy &c., may also be copied by taking a flat sheet of 
warmed guttapercha, dusting over with gold bronze, or fine plum- 
bago, laying on the leaves, sea-weed, &c., then covering with a 
polished metal plate, and screwing gently up in a press. 

331. CoNDUOTiNO SuBFAOE. — The bcst kuowu procoss of render- 
ing the surface of non-metallic objects conducting, is to coat them 
with a film of plumbago or blacHead. The oriUnary article sold 
for household use cannot be relied on; it is best obtained of a 
dealer in scientific apparatus, because, though they charge a very 
long price as compared with the common article, a little also goes 
a very long way, and much trouble is saved. The gas carbon used 
for plates, &c., if very carefolly ground in water, answers perfectly. 
The connecting wire should be carefully adjusted to the mould, by 
imbedding in the plaster, or in other materials, by warming and 
pressing in, and great care must be taken to make the plumbago film 
commence in contact with this wire. In large moulds it is desir- 
able to arrange the conductor before moulding, and to solder to it 
(within the space to be occupied by the moidd) a number of fine 
copper wires, the ends of which are to be placed in contact with 
various parts of the surface of the object, selecting points not likely 
to be defaced, and especially the deepest points of any cavities; 
the points of these wires will form so many starting points and 
junctions with the plumbago ; with medals, &c., it is best to take a 
wire all round the circumference. Wires may be applied during 
the first period of depositing, so as to touch the finished mould on 
its face and form temporary connections which are to be taken 
away as soon as a complete film has formed over the whole sur£iEi,ce. 
The plumbago is best applied with a camel's-hair brush, working it 
lightly in, and occasionally breathing lightly on the surface if the 
powder does not readily adhere; in some cases, where there is 
obstinate non-adhesion, the spot may be held for an instant over 
the mouth of a bottle containing spirits of wine. In some cases 
plumbago is unsuitable, as when a hollow vessel much undercut or 
chased is to be copied ; in this case the phosphorus solution and 
process described § 329 is best employed. I have advised the use 
of powdered graphite in moulding materials, with the object of faci- 
litating this coating and connection, as it renders the materials 
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partially conducting. In this case (and wherever plumbago has 
touched accidentally parts not intended to be deposited on, and also 
in medals when only the face is intended to be copied and yet there 
is a wire all round) every part not to be deposited on should be 
coated with a non-conducting film ; either resin or copal varnish 
or melted wax will answer in acid solutions, but paraffin or solu-« 
tions of guttapercha or indiarubber should be used in cyanide 
and other alkaline solutions. Napier gives a protecting varnish 
for the latter, which, however, I have not tried. *' Pitch is easily 
afifected alone, but on boiling it in potash a heavy and dirty sedi* 
ment is left, destitute of any adhesive property ; on putting a 
quantity of this sediment into a pot nearly filled with melted pitch, 
a violent effervescence will take place, setting free a volume of white 
fumes having a creosotic smell. After all effervescence has ceased, 
which will not be for a considerable time, and when all the mass seems 
to have been acted upon, the process of making an excellent pro- 
tecting coating is completed — a coating which will not yield in the 
solution, and which is at once both good and cheap, its only fault 
being its brittleness." This applies rather to metsd surfaces to be 
protected than to parts of non-metallic moulds. 

332. The general laws of the electric circuit studied in 
Chapter YII. govern the deposit of metals. In the older works on 
the subject two terms, Quantity and Intensity, § 240, were much 
dwelt on, and the ideas thus set forth still retain their ground and 
cause much confusion. It was upon these ideas that the leading 
and most original writer upon the subject, Smee, based his laws, and 
in order to derive from these past labours what good they can now 
furnish, and then show how much more advantageous are the 
results of later knowledge, I will now give an abstract of Smee's 
own experiments and the laws he deduced from them. 

When a metallic solution is subjected to voltaic action the metal 
is reduced, but not always in the same state. If we dip a knife 
into a solution of copper sulphate, bright copper is deposited ; but 
if we immerse a piece of zinc, the copper is thrown down in a black 
powdery mass. Again, if zinc is immersed in an ammoniacal solu- 
tion of copper sulphate, the metal deposited is bright, while iron in 
a dilute and acid solution of the sulphate reduces black metaL 
Though these are apparently simple chemical actions, the same 
diversity of deposit is obtained electrically. Thus, if we take a 
saturated solution of copper sulphate, and pass through it a feeble 
current, crystalline copper is deposited ; if we dilute the solution 
with two, three, or four times its bulk of water, the metal is de- 
posited in a flexible condition (which Smee calls '* reguline '*) ; on 
dilution to a very great extent, the metal deposits as a fine black 
powder. By placing in a tall vessel, quietly, so that they do not mix, 
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a strong solution, then a weaker, and lastly water with traces of acid, 
after a little while a perfect gradation of strength is reached, and 
if two copper plates, extending through all the strata, are connected 
to one galvanic cell, the varying conditions will produce all these 
classes of deposit at the same time on a single electrode — black 
* powder at top, reguline metal at the middle, crystalline copper at 
the bottom. From this fact the conclusion is to be drawn that the 
nature of the deposit depends upon the strength of the solution. 
Again, taking a solution of copper, with some acid in it to make it 
a good conductor, and using with it first a very small cell, then 
two or three ordinaiy cells arranged in series, and then a very 
intense battery, we, with this one solution, again obtain, first a 
crystalline, then a reguline, and finally a black deposit ; showing 
that the amount of electricity passing also controls the state of 
the deposit. Therefore *' we are forced irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that to obtain with certainty any particular metallic deposit, 
we must regulate the galvanic power actually passing to the strength 
of the metallic solution. Tins is the fundamental principle — ^the 
very essence, iii fact, of '' electro-metallurgy.*' Hence are derived 
these laws : 

I. Black deposit is produced when the current is so strong, as 
compared with the strength of the solution, that hydrogen is set 
free at the negative plate. 

IL Crystalline metal is deposited when the current is so weak, 
as compared with the solution, that there is no tendency to evolve 
hydrogen. 

III. Metals are reduced in the reguline state when the current 
so balances the strength of the solution that it is insufficient to 
actually set g&s free, but produces a strong tendency thereto. 
There are also two forms of crystalline deposit — one of a sandy, 
loose character, due to deficiency of the quantity of current in a 
strong solution; the second from a large quantity of current as 
compared with the size of the plate ; thus, by using a large anode 
with a small cathode in a strong solution, large crystals of extreme 
hardness are produced. 

333. There can be no doubt that Smee, by setting forth these 
ideas, did much towards developing electro-metallurgy ; yet they 
are only very partially true. The experimental bases are imper- 
fectly comprehended, and the laws deduced are incapable of exact 
application. 

Anyone who has mastered the relation of current to force and 
resistance will see, when it is pointed oat, that the fundamental 
experiment is fallacious; for though the same battery and elec- 
trodes are in action, the rate of current will vary at different 
heights, and no certain deduction can be made, except this one, of 
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supreme practical importance — that stratification of the liquids 
should be carefully avoided by frequent stirring up. An instruc- 
tive experiment may be arranged, which does really show the re- 
lation of deposit to strength of solution, by preparing six cells, 
containing — 

« 

1. Saturated solution of copper sulphate. 

2. ,, „ „ I part, water 2 parts. 
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6. I part of No. 5. Water, i part. 

These being arranged in series by means of plates of copper 
I X I inch, coated on one side with para£&n, have the current 
passing under perfect control and necessarily equal in all. By 
using plates of this size the relations of current to area of surfieMse 
are also studied. 

In such an experiment I have found differences in the qualities 
of the copper, but nothing like what occurs in Smee's experiments. 
The teachings as to strength of solution and its infiuence were 
but small, for I found good deposits in all with great ranges of 
currents. The teaching as to qrudity of solution was, however, 
very important, for in all cases the deposit in No. ^ was by far the 
best — bright coloured, silky surface — even in thickness, and tough 
in texture ; No. 6 came next, and No. i was the worst. 

334. The real laws of electro-metallurgy are the ordinary laws 
of uie current known as Ohm's formulsB ; these have been already 
fully examined, and we need now deal only with their special 
application. We have to balance the electromotive force and the 
resistance of the battery against the resistance of the depositing 
cells in proportion to the rate of deposit we require, according to 

E 

the formula — s C, and we must regulate the density of the current 

§§ 337, 340 (which we have hitherto had nothing to do with) to the 
size of surface we have to deposit upon, and l£e quality of metal 
we wish to produce. 

.335. Elbcteomotivb Force should be kept as low as is con- 
sistent with proper speed of working, because it is expensive; 
that is, we should use no more cells than are necessary in series. 
Each reaction has an electromotive force suited to it; less will 
either not work or work very slowly; more is waste, because 
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instead of adding cells to force the work, we ought to correct the 
resistances to the natural conditions of the work. We should only 
add cells when we wish to produce a more rapid deposit than the 
natural state of resistances allows, and then the quality of the 
deposit is likely to suffer. 

The electromotive forces of the batteries useful for electro- 
metallurgy are, roughly and for average continuous working, in 
volts : 

1. Copper, zinc, in acid '3 

2. Platinized silver '5 

^. j/anieiA •• •• •• .. «• •• •• ■• i 

4. Nitric acid cells 1*6 

These give results in BA units of current or vebers ; and these, 
multiplied by 5 * 68, give the current in chemics, and therefore 
express at once the weights of any metal deposited in a given time 
by aid of the equivalents given in Table XIII., p. 212. 

The electromotive forces required for depositing metals are in 
volts about : 

1. Copper '5 to I 

2. Silver i'5 „ 2 

3. Gilding '3 »» -5 

That is to say, i Smee or Daniell is enough for coppering, 3 
Smees or i Grove for silvering, and i Smee or copper cell for 
gilding; providing in all cases power is not wasted by needless 
resistance, bad connections, thin wires, &o, ; but higher forces are 
required to obtain quick deposits. 

336. Besistanobs should be balanced so as to be about equal in 
battery and cell. This may be roughly put thus: the surfaces 
exposed of zinc and negative in battery, of object and dissolving- 
plate or anode in depositing cell, should all have nearly the same 
area (except in gilding, where resistance is needed). The resist- 
ance may be greatly varied in the depositing cell by changes in 
size of anode and distance apart. Thus it will be seen in §§ 341-3, 
that in some cases it is very desirable to have some, distance 
between the plate and object, which increases resistance. In 
these cases this may often be met by enlarging the size of the 
anode, which diminishes resistance. 

It is desirable, however, to use large plates in the battery, 
because large cells work best ; and then if small objects only are to 
be deposited on upon occasion, if the density of the current is too 
large, owing to the disproportion, external resistance (as a length 
of wire) may be introduced, enough to reduce the current to the 
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proper proportion ; or if the constrnction of the battery permits, 
the distance between the plates or that in the cell may be increased 
sufficiently for the purpose; or a smaller anode may be used, 
though this is often disadyantageous. 

337. Dbnsitt of Oubbknt. — According to Ohm's formula 

- = C we can calculate, knowing the elements, the current pro- 

duced in any case. Thus taking i Daniell cell as i volt force, 
and assuming the total resistance as i ohm in a circuit in which 
copper is being deposited, we have i veber per second, or a current 
equal to 5 * 68 chemics or grain equivalents per ten hours ; Under 
those conditions the galvanometers (described, §§ 179, 180) would 
mark 5 * 68 ; and this, multiplied by 3 1 * 75, the equivalent of copper, 
shows that copper is being deposited at the rate of 170 grains per 
ten hours, or 17 per hour. This is the total current, and it is 
evident that the conditions of the deposit, the quality of metal, &c., 
will depend wholly on the extent of surface over which it is spread ; 
on a large plate it might be a mere film, on a wire it would be a 
thick coat. This is what is meant by density of current. Now 
there is a relation between density of current and the state of 
saturation of the depositing solution, and they increase together ; 
the more dense our current, the more rapid our deposit (not from 
the solution or total deposit, but for a given area), the stronger our 
solution may be, and must be to get good metal. But very strong 
solutions have drawbacks, to be afterwards considered ; and we 
cannot conveniently alter the strength of our solutions continually. 
We must ascertain, then, what range of density of current suits our 
solutions, and then be careful to keep the conditions within that 
range. If the density of current be too great, we get a sandy or 
even black powder as a deposit ; if it is too slight, we get a crystal- 
line brittle deposit. Happily, the range is considerable within 
which good results may be obtained. 

As yet this subject has never been philosophically treated ; the 
facts are known and the matter is loosely described in works on 
the subject ; but no one has, within my knowledge, attempted to 
deal with it definitely. There is in fact no recognized unit of 
density of current, because few people in practice have definite 
ideas upon the current itseK. In order that my readers may 
remedy this, I will fix upon a unit in accordance with the system 
used throughout this work. Our unit of current is the chemic ; 
call our unit of surflEice one square inch, then the unit of density of 
current becomes one chemic per square inch. 

338. The object of having a galvanometer in circuit will now be 
seen, as well as the special advantage of the forms, §§ 1 79, 1 80. Any 
galvanometer will show if all is going on right, but these show at 
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a glance, not only the total work doing, but in electro-metallurgy 
will tell us the quality of metal depositing, and enable us to regu- 
late the conditions to produce the effect we desire. 

339. Tension. — The ideas attached to this word now replace 
those formerly described as due to " Intensity." We are concerned 
with them at' present chiefly as part of the conditions for main- 
taining the requisite current. But they have also another bearing 
to which little attention has yet been paid. As seen, §§ 289, 295, 
the plates or electrodes act as condenser-plates, and the molecules 
in contact with them will necessarily be imder different conditions 
according to the tensions, which depend upon the electromotiye 
force of tiie circuit, the -resistance between the plates, and the pro- 
portion this bears to the total resistance of the circuit. The 
resulting effect of high tension at the electrodes (that is to say, of 
a great distance or resistance between them overcome by using high 
electromotiye force) is a deposit of hard metal ; low tension pro- 
duces a softer metal, and this difference is due to the molecular 
conditions existing at the electrodes themselves; for all other con- 
ditions, such as strength of current or rate of deposit, and density of 
current, or size of the electrodes, may remain the same, while the 
varying hardness of deposit is controlled by the difference of 
tensions. 

340. Abrangement of Objects. — This includes the considera- 
tion of several distinct sets of principles, as to each of which it 
is very desirable to obtain clear conceptions: i. The position 
— horizontal or vertical. 2. The relative proportions of object 
and anode. 3. The distance to be maintained. As to each of 
these, I will give experimental illustrations, which I recommend 
the student to follow out, and even those practically well acquainted 
with the subject will And their knowledge become much more 
definite and exact by carefully examining the conditions of such 
systematic experiments. To obtain their full teachings it is essen- 
tial to have in the circuit a galvanometer whose readings are 
definite. 

The solution to be used is that already shown to be best for all 
objects not acted upon by the acid — viz., 3 parts saturated solution 
of sulphate of copper and i part of dilute sulphuric acid, i to 10 of 
water by measure. I have tested the range of density of current 
such a solution will allow, and will here give the experiments and 
results, each having been continued for such time as to give the 
same weight of copper per square inch of surface. 

The unit of density is that taken § 337 — viz., i chemic of current 
or I equivalent in ten hours (that is, nearly 32 grains of copper), 
upon I square inch of surface ; and in the experiments a quarter 
equivalent was deposited, i. e. 8 grains, giving a thickness equal 
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to stont paper. The experiments were all made with a large 
Daniell's cell, and the current varied by means of resistances. 

1. * I imit taking 30 hours : excellent coating. 

2. '2 „ „ 15 „ good tough copper. 

a beautiful deposit, 
very good, 
sandy at edges. 



3* '5 w ?' 5 

4* ^ * w » 2 i 5 

5* ^* »» » '4 » 

O. 3 * >i n * r 



bad all round the edge. 



The first four deposits were hardly distinguishable ; the metal 
was tough and tore without cracking. As with all deposited, and 
therefore crystalline, metals, none would bear doubling fiat ; but 
after heating red-hot, they could be hammered double, and opened 
without cracking. In 5 and 6 the middles were good enough, but 
the metid round the edges wa$ of a loose, sandy nature. 

It would therefore appear that the rate of deposit of copper 
should not exceed i^ imits, but that it may be as much less as is 
desirable without injury to the quality of the metal. 

Large, and especially fiat, surfaces will allow a quicker deposit 
than small objects ; objects having sharp edges or projecting points 
require slower deposit and special precautions, §§ 34I) 34?- 

3iii. Position. — Tlace a strip of copper, at least 4 inches long, 
vertically in a vessel with a corresponding anode, and pass a small 
current, leaving the apparatus undisturbed for some days. It 
will be found that the anode is dissolved away mostly at the top, 
and if thin, it will be perforated with holes, or even cut completely 
through at the surface of the liquid. The cathode, or receiving 
plate, on the contrary, will have a thick coating at the bottom and 
least of all at the top. The edgea will be formed of groups of 
nodules, forming a thick edging, and the lower comers will show 
this particularly, and bulge out somewhat. Besides this, in all 
probability, the whole surface will be marked by vertical lines, 
mostly commencing in a dot, and forming a sort of prolonged note of 
exclamation (!). Now repeat this experiment in a rather long, narrow 
trough, or in a vessel with a porous division, or even in two glasses 
coimected together by a siphon or some thick cotton wick, and use a 
saturated solution of copper sulphate with no acid. In a short time 
the anode will become coated with small crystals of sulphate of 
copper, which will entirely stop the current, and the previously 
noted conditions will be exaggerated at the receiving plate or 
cathode. The explanation is to be found in the actions described, 
§ 30^> P- 2^3 J ** *^® anode copper is being dissolved and the solu- 
tion becomes stronger ; the newly-formed salt, being heavy, sinks, * 
and leaves acid when present above ; or if the solution is saturated 
it cannot be dissolved, and is therefore crystallized where formed. 
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At the cathode copper is removed from the solution, which, becoming 
lighter, rises along the face. Now take a thin glass beaker, con- 
taining water and some light powder, and hold one side close to a 
Bonsen's burner, and notice the conditions of a heating liquid ; a 
constant stream will soon be generated, rising along the warmest 
side, flowing along the surfetce, descending along the cool side, and 
flowing along the bottom. This circulating stream is due to the 
different specific gravity of warm and cold water. Exactly the 
same conditions are produced by the same cause in the depositing 
vessel ; we have a stream of lighter acid liquid rising up the cathode, 
flowing along the surface, and impinging on the anode, which is there 
chiefly acted on ; this increases the weight of the liquid, and forms 
a corresponding stream down the anode and along the bottom, 
which, reaching first the lower part of the cathode, there delivers 
up most of its metal ; in consequence of these two states, the line 
of least electrical resistance becomes a diagonal one, from the top 
of anode to bottom of cathode, instead of being imiform through 
the liquid and at right angles to the surface. Most writers 
describe this action as due to simple stratification of the liquid 
owing to diflerences of density. This is erroneous, as the liquid 
would not stratify ; it is the circulating current of liquid which is 
the cause of the mischief, and the evil becomes greater as the height 
of the objects is greater. This current is the cause of the lines 
and spots. The slightest irregularity of sxafsyce (and all surfaces 
are, scientifically speaking, rough) deviates this current, and the 
obstruction grows every instant as the metal is deposited. 

Now, take two good-sized plates and arrange them in the solution 
horizontally, one at the bottom, the other at the top ; connect this 
latter to the zinc of the battery for the cathode. In a little while 
the current will be stopped if from one cell ; if from several, so as 
to force its way, the cathode will be found covered with a loose 
friable deposit, or even a black powder, while the anode will be 
coated with crystals. Glean the plates and replace them, but make 
the lov^er one the cathode. Now a good, even deposit will go on ; 
in this position all requirements are satisfied, the acid dissolves the 
anode, the product descends and gives up its metal to the cathode, 
while the liquid being uniform all over the surface, the electric 
current is evenly distributed. This is the best position, therefore, 
especially for large flat surfaces and deeply-cut medallions, &c., 
but it is rarely employed because of its inconvenience, which, how- 
ever, is much exaggerated. The impurities of the liquid and of 
the anode are precipitated on the deposited plate and deface it; 
but this may be avoided by filtering the liquid before depositing, 
and placing above the objects a frame fitting the vessel loosely, and 
covered with muslin or net, upon the surface of which is laid a 
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sheet of filtering or blotting-paper. Of conrse the leading wires 
miist be coated with a protecting cement. 

The usual position (and for nearly all except flat objects, the 
necessary position) is one of vertical suspension; in this case the 
point of suspension should be frequently changed, the liquids be 
frequently stirred up, and best of all, the objects kept in constant 
motion, if possible. Means have been devised to cause a circulation 
of the liquid, but they have mostly failed, for the very good reason 
that regular circulation of the liquid is, as already shown, the very 
thing to be most carefully avoided, unless it is directed in a course 
opposed to that which would be set up naturally. If irregularities 
are seen to be forming, they should be removed by filing off, &c., as 
they constantly increase; but care must be taken to attend to 
instructions as to the removal of objects, § 348, or else the deposit 
will be apt to form in non-adherent layers. 

342. Relative Peoportions op Anode and Cathode. — They 
should be nearly equal in extent ; or, the anode should be slightly 
the larger; if other conditions as to position, distance, &c., be 
attended to, the relative sizes is a matter of little moment as 
regards the actual deposit going on, but if they differ much, the 
composition of the solution will alter, especially if large currents 
are passing. Fig. 63, p. 193, will assist in the understanding of 
these relations, and also teach how best to arrange the objects so as 
to equalize as much as possible the lines of resistance, and there- 
fore of proportional current, passing from each point of the one 
surface to points on the other. As a consequence of the modes of 
transmission and action of the current described, § 306, there is not 
in all cases an equal solution of anode and deposit on cathode, and 
thus the liquid may be impoverished or enriched in metal according 
as the anode is too small or too large. This applies more to 
cyanide solutions than to acid ones, because the former are much 
more complicated in their chemical constitution, and are therefore 
much more liable to be modified under the influence of the current. 
But it will occur even in copper salts. 

343. The Distance to be maintained. — Place two small plates 
of copper connected to a single cell in a large vessel of copper 
solution, at first about one inch apart, and note the deflection of the 
galvanometer; now gradually increase the distances and observe 
the steady fall of the deflection. This indicates that the resistance 
to the passage of the current increases with the distance between 
the plates. Bend the receiving plate into a Y form, and present 
the edge towards the anode, and it will be found that the deposit 
will be thickest there, gradually thinning away. In the same way, 
if the receiving plate be a circle or square, and the anode be much 
smaller and placed near and opposite the centre, the deposit will 
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be found thick in the middle, and thinning gradually away upon the 
flat surface. The farther the anode is away, the less yariation will 
there be in the thickness of the deposit. If now we draw plans of 
these arrangements and strike lines across, we shall see the reason 
is to be found in the principles of liquid conduction, § 233 ; wher- 
eyer these connecting lines from anode to cathode are shortest, 
there will the deposit be the greatest ; the electric current dis- 
tributes itself through every possible path open to it in proportions 
exactly the opposite to those of the resistances each path offers. 
To get even deposits therefore upon the cathode, the anode should 
be equally distant from all parts of it. This is easy in flat plates, 
and these may therefore be arranged very close together ; in cir- 
cular objects the same result is obtained by surrounding them 
either with a large cylindrical anode or by suspending strips all 
round them. Whenever objects are irregular in form, and espe- 
cially when the surface is deeply chased or imdercut, it may be 
taken as a sound principle that the distance apart should be con- 
siderable in order to diminish the difference of the distances of the 
prominent and deep parts from the anode ; in such cases it is 
desirable also that the action should be slow, in order to allow the 
exhausted liquor to be replaced in the hollows. This is of especial 
importance in coating non-metallic moulds ; in fact, it is well . in 
these to secure deposit flrst in the hollows, by presenting into them 
the point of a coated wire, as the only anode at flrst, for it is by no 
means uncommon, though very vexatious, to And these hollows 
obstinately refusing to take a coating at all when a large pro- 
minent surface around them has secured a coating, this being so 
much better a conductor than the fllm of plumbago. As a rule, 
better and more even deposits are obtained when the distance is 
considerable than when it is small ; the drawback is that either the 
rate of deposit is diminished, or else, in order to maintain it, 
great battery power is required. These are elements of time 
and cost against distance, but quality of deposit is in its fiEivour. 

Another advantage of placing the anode and cathode at a con- 
siderable distance is, that it necessitates large vessels and a good 
body of liquid, conditions opposed to the setting up of currents, 
and tending, by the greater area of diffusion, to the maintaining a 
more uniform condition in all parts of tne vessel. This remark 
applies, of course, to amateurs ; in factories the vessels are always 
large, and the anode plates and objects to be deposited upon are 
distributed about, according to the number and form of the objects 
to be operated upon. 

344. In some cases it may be desirable to control and vary the 
rate of action upon different objects immersed in the same solution, 
or to ascertain the exact amount of metal deposited upon such 
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objects. Thie ma^ be easily effected, because a nmnber of electric 
onrrentB maj be paeaed throu^ tbe same solution wiUioat inter- 
feriag with eacb other ; it may even be effected ftom a fiingle 
anode. 

The process is this : instead of using a battery of size suited to 
tiie tottj work to be done, a number of small batteries are to be 
employed, each adapted to doing the work required upon one article 
01 set of objects. All the positive poles may then be connected to 
one anode, or a number of plates, distributed about the eolnticm, 
but acting as a sii^le anode ; the negative wires are to be attached 
separately to the' objects upon which each is intended to direct the 
current, which then, by the ordinary means of resistance and 
galvanometers, may be controlled and measured. An extension of 
this principle will be found, § 381, applied to the purpose of con- 
trolling the state of the solution and the process, in depositing 
alloys. 

345. DEFOSFmfa Apparatus. — It is desirable to provide a means 
of connecting and arrai^ng the objects without trusting to mere 
wires, which are also troublesome, and apt to get in contact or to be 
disturbed. When square vessels are used this is eaeily effected by 
having bars of brass across, with a clamp at one end to grip the 
vessel. Fig. 70 shows the inner angle of a frame which I have 




found very convenient for the arranging of objects. A is a bar of 
hard wood with three mortises cut into its end to receive the three 
flat bars of wood i, a, 3; the lower side of i and the upper side of 
2 are faced widi strips of stent sheet brass, or copper sUvered, and 
these are connected to the binding screw + by turning the ends 
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up outside A* The other end of the frame is exactly similar, except 
that the lower side of No. 2, and the upper one of 3, are &ced or 
connected to the — binding screw ; thus at the end shown, a is a 
metal-lined opening, having an unlined opening corresponding to it 
at the other end of the frame, while the opening h is unlined, and 
its corresponding on^ at the oiJier end lined. Metal rods passing 
through these openings are therefore in connection, the upper ones 
with the -j- ^^^ the lower ones with the » pole of the battery. 
B is such a rod, the end flattened out and formed into a spring, 
which presses upon the plates and allows the rod to be placed as 
desired by means of the projecting end. The anode plates are 
hung upon the upper rods and distributed as required, and the 
objects are slung by wires from the lower, or — rods, which are 
connected to the zinc of the battery. 

This frame can be placed over any vessel if provided with a 
support, and can be lifted up slightly, and moved about occasion- 
ally, to disturb the liquid, or even may be kept in constant gentle 
motion by mechanical means, if these are available. 

346. Dkpositino Solutions. — Before describing the special solu- 
tions for use in each case, it will be well to study those general 
principles applicable to all, the comprehension of which will lead 
to intelligent and successful working. A perfect solution would 
be one which contains suf&cient metal for rapid working ; will give 
it up freely under the influence of the current; will also freely 
attack the anode, but only while current passes, so as to keep the 
quantity in solution uniform ; and which has no spontaneous action 
either upon the metal to be deposited or that on which the deposit 
is to be eflected. . All these qualities are rarely combined, but our 
object is to obtain as many of them as possible. In selecting salts, 
therefore, we have to consider — 

(i) Chemical Beactions. — It is dedrable that the non-metallic 
radi(^ should have very slight power of attacking the metal, or of 
forming with it basic salts ; thus, sulphate of copper is preferable 
to nitrate, because sulphuric acid does not act on copper except 
when aided by extraneous energy, as when the current passes. But 
it is essential that this radical should have little or no tendency to 
combine with the metal on which deposit is to take place, because 
this will be sure to prevent adhesion ; thus it is impossible to 
deposit copper direct upon iron from the sulphate of copper, because 
the sulphuric radical tends to combine with the iron. 

(2) Solubility. — This has two bearings — quantity and rapidity 
of solution ; as a salt may dissolve abundantly and yet slowly ; or 
the liquid may rapidly become saturated, and yet very little be 
dissolved. Thus, sulphate of copper dissolves freely enough as to 
quantity, as the solution contains 30 per cent, of the salt, but it 
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dissolves slowly, and the consequence is that as fresh salt forms at 
the anode it is very apt to crystallize there instead of dissolying, so 
that it is necessary to haye sufficient free water present to prevent 
this. 

Under this head also has to be considered the necessity for the 
presence of some free solvent besides the salt itself. Thus, in 
copper depositing, free sulphuric acid helps greatly ; and in silver 
depositing, the presence of free cyanide of potassium is essential to 
dissolve the cyanide of silver as it forms. 

(3) Electric Besistance, or Conductivity, — Of two or more solu- 
tions otherwise equally satisfiEictory, one may be a much better 
conductor than others, and the importance of this is that it requires 
fewer cells in series to work it, and therefore costs so much less. 
It is from this point of view also we must consider chiefly the effect 
of other substances in the solutions besides those taking part in the 
chemical action — viz. the metallic salt and the excess of the 
solvent. As a general rule, such bodies do harm rather than good, 
for which reasons all formulaa should be regarded with distrust 
which load the solutions with chlorides, or sulphates, or carbonates 
of the alkalies. 

347. CoppBRiNO Solutions. — (i) For all ordinary purposes, 
that is for depositing upon non-metallic objects, upon copper, brasSy 
German silver, and lead, the best possible solution is that already 
mentioned : saturated solution of sulphate of copper diluted with 
one-fourth of water containing one-tenth by measure of sulphurio 
acid. 

(2) Iron, zinc, pewter, and Britannia metal require an alkaline 
solution. The one commonly used is cyanide of copper dissolved 
in cyanide of potassium. It may be made by the battery process, 
which is also available for silver and gold. A large sheet of the 
metal connected to the -{~ pol^ of a battery is suspended in a 
solution of cyanide of potassium of suitable strength (three-quarters 
of an ounce to the pint), a small plate is attached to the negative 
pole and suspended in a porous cell in the same solution, and the 
battery worked until deposit forms on this latter. This plan is 
convenient for lazy people, but it leaves free potash in the solution, 
which takes up carbonic acid from the air. The best plan is to 
throw down a neutral solution of sulphate of copper with cyanide 
of potassium as long as a precipitate forms. This should be washed 
several times, and dissolved in cyanide of potassium. 

This solution requires to be kept at a temperature of ioo° to 
150° Fahr., and to be worked with a battery powerful enough to 
give gas off freely at the cathode or object. About 2 Groves, 
4 Daniells, or 6 to 8 Smees, in series, will do this, their size being 
regulated according to that of the object. 

u 2 
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(3) Watt's Solution. — Carbonate of potash, 4 oz. ; sulphate of 
copper, 2 oz. ; liquid ammonia, 2 oz. ; cyanide of potassium, 6 oz. ; 
water, about i gall. Dissolve the sulphate of copper in boiling 
distilled or rain-water, and, when cold, add the carbonate of 
potassium and ammonia. The precipitate formed is redissolyed. 
Now add the cyanide of potassium until all blue colour disappears. 

(4) The best Solution. — This I have modified from the foregoing, 
chiefly by omitting the carbonate of potash, which is unnecessary. 
Per pint of solution the quantities are about : Sulphate of copper, 
^ oz. ; liquid ammonia, ^ oz. ; cyanide of potassium, f oz. But 
the simplest directions are : Dissolve ^ oz. of sulphate of copper 
for every pint of water ; add ammonia till all precipitate is redis- 
solved, forming a deep blue solution ; then add solutipn of cyanide 
of potassium till this colour quite disappears ; add ammonia and 
cyanide whenever required to keep the solution in good order. 
When these are deficient, the anode coats itself with a blue powder. 
This solution requires the same battery power as the cyanide one ; 
it must be worked also so as to give off gas, but the advantage of it 
is that it works freely when cold. 

As these solutions are expensive to work, they should be used 
only to form a perfect film of copper. The work is then to be 
completed in the ordinary acid bath ; but great care must be taken 
in effecting the change to wash off every particle of solution, and 
to dip the object in acid before putting it in the acid bath, other- 
wise the second deposit will not adhere to the first. If ammonia is 
in excess, copper may not deposit, or, more strictly, it is redissolved 
at once. If the solution is too rich in copper, the metal may come 
down as a powder : the deposit is in fact a compromise between 
copper and hydrogen, and it is necessary to attain the happy 
medium at which good adherent metal is produced. 

348. Depositing the Coppeb. — Copper may be deposited by 
what is called the single-cell process, which is siihply arranging 
the object as the negative metal of a Daniell's cell, as to which see 
p. 97. A battery and separate vessel is far the best plan. The cell 
being arranged with the anode connected, and the object being per- 
fectly clean, it should be connected to the zinc of the battery, and 
immersed without exposure to the air, if adherence is required ; if 
a removable deposit is wanted, then the precautions must be taken 
mentioned §321. It is better to use a rather strong battery at first, 
to secure deposit all over the surface ; after a few minutes the object 
should be examined without removal, and a soft brush may be 
passed all over it, especially into hollows, to remove any air 
bubbles. For non-metallic objects, it is ofren better to insert them 
without a regular anode at first, and to guide the deposit to the 
deepest hollows and points most distant from the connection by 
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holding near them a wire, or small Btrip of copper, as the anode, 
till a general coating is secured. Objects should not be discon- 
nected, or removed from the solution ; but if a very thick deposit is 
wanted, it will be requisite to remove the object occasionally, and 
file away the nodules and irregularities which always form. In 
all cases of removal, even for a minute, the same precautions must 
be taken as at first immersion to secure a perfectly clean surface, 
and the best plan is to dip into weak nitric acid, and instantly place 
in the bath. Even a minute's exposure to the air suffices to form 
a slight brownish film of oxide, which, though scarcely visible, 
effectually destroys the coherence of the deposit. 

349. Kbmoving the Deposit, — When a sufficient thickness has 
been secured, the object is to be taken out, washed, and allowed to 
dry, and if it is to be removed (as from a model) all excrescences 
and overlapping crystals (which are generally rather brittle) must 
be carefully removed, one edge gently detached, and the coating 
stripped off when its form permits ; in some cases of deposits upon 
metals this is difficult, but will be facilitated by holding the object 
over a flame or placing it on a hot iron, heating the deposit most. 
The deposit has at first an extremely rich colour, which would be a 
most valuable aid to ornamentation if it could be preserved, but 
unfortunately its endurance is very slight, and a few hours in the 
air destroys its beauty. For most purposes, therefore, when the 
surface is to be preserved, not to be used, it has to be prepared by 
some means of colouring. 

350. Bronzing. — Brown. — This is produced by a suboxide of 
copper, obtained of various shades: (i) Moisten with water, to a 
wineglass of which five or six drops of nitric acid are added, allow 
it to dry, and then heat till the desired shade is obtained. (2) Eub 
well in and cover with finely-powdered peroxide of iron (jewellers* 
rouge or red hematite ore); heat till nearly red. (3) Darker 
shades may be obtained by mixing the peroxide of iron with black- 
lead, ground to a fine paste with spirits of wine. The copper is to 
be covered with this paste, and heated till too hot to hold, then 
brushed well. When the colour is obtained, the objects should be 
warmed and polished with a cloth, which contains a little beeswax, 
and all excess of this removed with a clean cloth. A very good 
effect is also obtained by first bronzing to a deep colour and then 
lightening the projecting parts by touching with a piece of leather 
moistened with ammonia. 

Black may be produced by polishing with plumbago or by dip- 
ping in a weak solution of chloride of platiniun : both these require 
lacquering afterwards. A beautiful dark bronzing is produced by 
dipping in a weak solution of sulphide of ammonium or of potas- 
sium, drying and polishing with an oiled or waxed cloth. 
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Green is easily produced by putting a little chloride of lime in a 
saucer, hanging the object over it, and covering with a shade till 
the desired effect is obtained. 

Verd ArUique^ for busts, &c. — Sal-ammoniac, 8 parts ; sea-salt, 
8 parts ; liquid ammonia, 15 parts ; white vinegar, 500 parts. Brush 
over with this solution several times and allow to dry slowly. 
There are many other processes, but the foregoing are the most 
simple and effective. 

351. Cyanide of Potassium.-— The commercial article varies so 
greatly in quality, that it is almost useless to give quantities for 
use. There are two sorts, the white which is commonly used, and 
the black which is the best. The white cannot contain more than 
75 to 80 per cent, of the pure cyanide, the rest being cyanate of 
potash necessarily produced in the reaction ; but, according to the 
impurities of the materials used, and the care taken in making, it 
may contain as little as 50 per cent. Indeed, I have purchased 
cyanide containing only 50 per cent, from some of the first houses. 
It is so easily prepared that it is better to do so than to buy it. It 
is prepared from ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate of 
potash) and carbonate of potash, the latter of which is the common 
source of impurities, of which sulphate of potash is the most im- 
portant, as it is not only useless, but destroys also its equivalent of 
the cyanide first produced. The ferrocyanide is to be crushed and 
dried very thoroughly upon a heated iron plate till the water of 
crystallization is driven off and a perfectly white powder produced, 
of which eight parts are to be taken by weight to three parts of 
carbonate of potash similarly dried. These proportions give one 
equivalent of cyanate of potash to five of cyanide, and form the 
white product. By adding i^ part of finely-powdered charcoal the 
whole is converted into cyanide, and the product is black through 
a remaining excess of carbon. An iron crucible or pot, carefully 
freed from any rust, is heated to a low red, and the materials 
(very thoroughly mixed and still warm) are inserted by degrees 
and brought to perfect fusion, in which they should be kept for 
twenty minutes, stirring occasionally but kept covered at other 
times ; the stirring is effected with an iron rod, which is to be ex- 
amined ; the coating it brings away is at first brownish, at last 
becoming a clear porcelain white, when the operation is complete. 
This gradation of colour cannot be observed when charcoal is 
used, but the diminution in the gas given off by the fused liquid, 
which should be kept at a just visible red, will indicate the com- 
pletion of the reaction. The pot should then be removed, allowed 
to stand a minute or two for the iron to settle, and the clear liquid 
poured off upon an iron slab, broken up and bottled tightly while 
warm, as it is deliquescent and deteriorates by absorbing carbonic 
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acid from ihe air. The residuary iron and cyanide should be 
scraped out while hot and placed in water, and the solution filtered 
off for immediate use in precipitations, &c. N.B. — It is one of the 
deadliest of poisons. It will not keep in solution. 

352. Test fob fbeb Cyanide. — ^It is very convenient to have the 
means of ascertaining at any time the exact quantity of free cyanide 
in any solution, and the percentage of the real substance in any 
sample. I have, therefore, devised a system based upon the ordi- 
nary decimal measures obtainable anywhere, and upon the basis of 
one ounde of cyanide per gallon of solution ; from one to two ounces 
being the proper working strength. One ounce per gallon is equal 
to 62 * 2 16 grains in 10,000 ; the equivalent of cyanide of potassium 
is 65, and it takes two of these to precipitate and redissolve cyanide 
of silver from the nitrate of silver, the equivalent of which is 170. 
The test solution, therefore, is prepared from pure nitrate of silver, 
40' 18 grains dissolved in a 10,000-grain flask of distilled water ; 
4*02 grammes in a litre make the same solution, which is equiva- 
lent, bulk for bulk, to a solution of one ounce of cyanide in a gallon, 
and may be used with any measure whatever, properly divided. I 
prefer to take 1000 grains of it and make it up to 10,000 again ; to 
take 100 grains of the solution to be tested, by means of a gra- 
duated pipette, and then add this weaker solution to it from an 
ordinary alkalimeter. As soon as the precipitate ceases to redis- 
solve on shaking, the test is complete. A slight cloudiness in the 
liquid marks this point. 

To test a sample of cyanide dissolve 62^ grains in the 10,000- 
grain flask and treat this in the same way. Thus, if a sample is so 
treated, 100. grains placed in a small flask or bottle, 1000 grains of 
the test put in an alkalimeter and dropped into the flask as long as 
the precipitate disappears, and upon adding 520 grains in this way 
a permanent faint cloudiness is produced, the sample contains 52 
per cent, of real cyanide. If the original test solution is preferred, 
1000 grains of that to be tested must be used, and the result is the 
same. 

35:5. Test fob Silvbb and Gold in Solution. — This can be 
ascertained by the quantity, of cyanide necessary to redissolve a 
precipitate ; but as cyanide does not keep in solution the test must 
be prepared when required. Make a solution, and test its value as 
pure cyanide as just described. Take a measure of the solution to 
be tested, and throw down the metals with sulphuric acid, washing 
the precipitate till all acid is removed ; add the cyanide solution 
from a graduated vessel, stirring, till all is redissolved. Calculate 
the quantity used as grains of pure cyanide, and every 65 grains 
indicate 108 of silver or 197 of gold, but not correctly in old solu- 
tions owing to the other metals present. A known measure of the 
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cyanide solution in excess of what is needed to dissolve the pre- 
cipitate may be used, and the excess measured by the process for 
free cyanide and deducted from the measure used ; it is more easy 
to hit the exact quantity by this means. 

354. SiLYEB Solution. — There are many different formulsB given 
in various books, and many have been patented, but as there is 
only one which is really satisfactory, I shall give only a few words 
to the others. Some recommend the use of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium instead of the cyanide as a solvent ; it is no economy, and the 
solution renders the silver very liable to strip. Hyposulphite of 
silver in hyposulphite of soda quickly spoils by the action of light. 
Chloride of silver in chloride of sodium deposits a chalk-like coat- 
ing useful for some purposes ; it answers well for clock and other 
dials, and may be applied by simply rubbing on and well washing, 
just as well as with a battery for this purpose ; it has no advantage 
as a solution for use in the battery process. All the processes 
which involve the dissolving of oxide, carbonate, or chloride of 
silver are bad ; they waste materials and load the solution with 
salts of potassium much better absent. Cyanide of silver dissolved 
in cyanide of potassium is the only solution which can be recom- 
mended. It may be and is commonly prepared by making a solution 
of cyanide of potassium of the desired strength (J oz. to the pint), 
hanging in it sheets of silver connected to the positive pole of a 
battery, and inserting a porous cell, containing the same solution 
and a copper or iron plate connected to the negative pole. If cur- 
rent is passed until a deposit forms on this latter plate, the solution 
will be of proper working strength. The only advantage of this 
process is the saving of a little trouble, but it leaves in the solution 
an equivalent of caustic potash, which absorbs carbonic acid and so 
loads the solution with an unnecessary salt which does at least no 
good. The best way is to prepare the solution chemically. 

Silver Nitrate is readily prepared by dissolving in nitric acid ; 
the latter varies so in strength that it is useless to give quantities ; 
the solution is aided by moderate warmth. Commercial silver with 
copper present answers perfectly, and it is not necessary to crystal- 
lize if the excess of acid is carefully neutralized with carbonate of 
soda; it is best, however, to buy crystallized nitrate of silver, 
which can be bought for little more than the value of the silver it 
contains, as it is a by-product in several large operations. 

Silver Cyanide. — A weak solution of silver nitrate is prepared, 
and solution of cyanide of potassium very carefully added as long 
as a white precipitate forms. It is even better to pass hydrocyanic 
acid into the solution, but as this (prussic acid) is so deadly a gas, 
the greatest care is necessary, and the operation ought to be effected 
in the open air. This process, which is the same as is desoribed 
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(§ 365) for recovering spoilt solutions, throws down the cyanide 
of silver without any risk of wasting silver. When aU the silver 
is precipitated, the solution should be vigorously stirred or shaken, 
and allowed to settle, the liquid poured o£^ and the precipitate 
washed, and solution of cyanide of potassium added, and stirred up 
till it is dissolved ; it is then diluted to the required strength, and 
the proper quantity of free cyanide added. The precipitate should 
never be dried, as this alters its properties, and it will no longer 
make a good solution. After solution it may be crystallized as the 
double cyanide of silver and potassium, if desired; this makes a 
good solution at any time. 

Strength of Solution. — ^About 2 oz. or 3 oz. of silver to the gallon 
is a good working strength. As the ounce of silver is 480 grains, 
and that of nitrate 435^, 164 grains of crystallized nitrate of silver 
to the pint will give a solution equal to 2 oz. of silver per gallon. 
Strong solution will work more quickly than weaker ones if ample 
battery power is used, but they require much more care in workmg 
to get a good result. The free cyanide should be equal to about 
half the weight of silver in solution. With less, the solution con- 
ducts badly; with more, it is apt to dissolve off silver from both 
anode and objects. 

355. Silver Depositing. — An experiment devised for lecture 
purposes some years ago, exhibits in so striking a manner the 
fundamental principles of electro-deposition that I cannot do better 
than describe it, and invite readers to repeat it for their own 
instruction. Take a clear glass vessel of some width, and cut a 
strip of wood to go across the top ; prepare three narrow strips of 
copper, as long as the vessel is deep, and fit wires to them ; fix one 
in the middle of the bar of wood, and the others (whose wires are to 
be long enough to reach to a battery, and allow the bar to be moved 
about) one on each side, as far apart as the vessel allows, all three 
being in one plane, but not touching ; fill the vessel with a good 
silver solution ; connect the outer plates to a strong battery — one 
Grove or bichromate, or four Smees will do — and then steadily 
lower the plates in, watching them with a strong light upon them. 
One remains unaffected, the middle one takes a bluish tint, the third 
becomes, as by a flash, a dead white. 

The middle one acts chemically on the solution, is partly 
dissolved itself^ and precipitates on its surface a film of silver, 
through which the copper is visible, giving the peculiar colour; 
no length of time will greatly thicken this deposit ; but if, after a 
time, it is connected to the battery and regularly coated, in all 
likelihood the deposit will blister or strip under the burnisher. 
The plate connected to the zinc of the battery receives a true 
electric deposit, which under good conditions is so rapid as to pro^ 
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duce at once the dead wMte or " mat " silver. The plate connected 
to the positiye pole has, by the electric tension generated, been 
changed in its electro-polar relation to the liquid, the silver 
sides of the molecules are turned from it, and the action of the 
cyanogen radicals is exalted ; it, therefore, dissolves more rapidly 
than under chemical affinity alone, and it can no longer precipitate 
the silver ; or, at least, if any such chemical deposit does still occur 
(which can neither be proved nor disproved), the silver so thrown 
down chemically is instantly redissolved electrically. 

It is evident, then, that objects to be coated should be connected 
to the battery before immersion, 

356. Now take a strip of copper and one of silver, connect them 
to a delicate galvanometer, and plunge them into the solution ; it 
will be found that a considerable current is generated ; this teaches 
US that we should never commence the deposit in a vessel in which 
objects already coated are at work, because any combination will 
generate its own current, quite regardless of all other currents 
passing in the same vessel, and thus a current will pass between 
the new object and those already coated, notwithstandmg that both 
are alike connected to the same pole of a separate battery. If one 
bath is employed, a separate battery should be used, both 4- poles 
connected to the same anode if we please, but the new object con- 
nected by itself to the zinc of one battery, until coated, when it may 
be transferred to the other connections. 

357. The proper plan is to haye one large bath, in which nothing 
shall be inserted but articles already silvered ; by this means it is 
kept from being contaminated with the base metals. Other smaller 
quantities of solution should be kept for giving the first coat, and 
made suitable for the different metals, for a good deposit cannot be 
obtained upon Britannia metal and the other pewters from a solu- 
tion in which copper has been plated ; they also require much more 
free cyanide of potassium than copper, brass, or German silver do ; 
all these may be coated in the same bath, but not together. 

358. The first deposit, especially with the baser metals, requires 
to De effected under greater tension than ordinary working, but not 
with too large a current — that is, too quickly. The way to effect this 
is to employ a powerful battery of small cells, and to use only a 
small anode, so as to secure high tension at the) plates by means 
of the high electro-motive force of the battery, and considerable re- 
sistance in the depositing cell, on the principles described, § 339. 
The tension must not be such as to give off gas. 

359. In any case, after the first deposit is perfected, the object 
ought to be removed, washed, and well scratch-brushed, to see that 
the deposit is perfectly adherent, as it is more pleasant to strip it and 
start a&esh then (if necessary) than after the whole operation is 
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supposed to be completed. When a thick coat is to be put on, and 
especially if there are ornamental edges and points, it is well to 
examine now and then, and if any nodules or roughnesses are 
forming, to file or work them off, perfectly cleaning the article 
before replacing. Objects should on no account be touched with 
the dry hand, but kept under water containing, a little soda or 
potash, or cyanide of potassium, and handled only with perfectly 
dean hands. 

360. Another interesting experiment will illustrate the precau- 
tions necessary to observe with objects, and also that peculiar state of 
the liquid which is called polarization, and which is the primary 
condition of electric transmission. Suspend two plates, connected 
with a battery, as far apart as the vessel allows, or, say 6 inches or 
8 inches; in the centre of two plates of copper, an inch or so 
square, punch holes, and rivet them firmly on the ends of a stout 
wire. Now suspend this arrangement in the liquid between the 
plates, but not touching either, and having no metallic connection 
with the battery, but isolated in the liquid. After a little time it 
will be found that the end facing the anode is well coated with 
deposited metal, while the other end has evidently been dissolved ; 
the intermediate wire will share these two conditions up to the 
middle, but the principal action will be on the ends. The system 
has been, in fact, polarized in the same manner as cylinders are, in 
static electricity, when approached to a conductor, and the action is 
distributed in exactly the same way as a static charge would have 
been, in the opposite ratio to the resistance between each particle 
and the conductor. This shows that objects should never be left 
in the solution when not being deposited on ; if an object acci- 
dentally falls firom its wire, it should be at once removed and 
rearranged, for, if left, this effect will be produced upon it. 

The effect is not well observed in a silver solution, owing to the 
chemical action of the copper itself, and it requires a strong cur- 
rent ; in a copper solution the action is strikingly visible after 
a few minutes. The explanation of this action will be found 

§ 233» P- 193- 

361. Anodes. — These should be sheets of pure silver, around the 

tank; or in small vessels strips of various sizes may be used, 
so as to be distributed about the objects as required. They should 
not be attached to copper wire, which is acted upon, though it is 
greatly protected by a thick coat of solder over it ; they should be 
soldered to stout iron wire, or to strips of lead, neither of which 
does the solution act on, and these should have strips of copper, 
well silvered or gilt at their upper parts, for slinging upon the 
connections to the battery. 
If the anodes become coated with a greyish coating, the solution 
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wants more cyanide. When common silver is used, the anodes in 
this case turn red or purple, owing to cyanides of copper, &c., 
forming ; but pure silver should be used, so as not to keep adding 
copper to the solution. 

362. WoBKiNO THE SOLUTION. — A ucw solutiou docs uot work so 
well as one in constant use. The carbonic acid of the air acts upon 
the cyanide of potassium, which therefore requires to be occasion- 
ally added ; the need for this is indicated when the action becomes 
sluggish, or the anodes and objects become discoloured. If the 
objects alone are dark and dirty in appearance, instead of a clear 
chalk white, or rich cream colour, the current is too strong, and the 
anodes should be reduced in size, or placed farther away from the 
particular object, or, if the fault is general, the battery power may 
be reduced. Experience alone can teach all these details. The 
temperature should be the average one of 60° to 70° Fahr. ; when it 
is colder, the solutions do not work so well, and, if hotter, less 
battery power will be required. 

After a time, a precipitate usually forms, as a greyish-white 
flocculent powder, which is easily stirred up, and apt to settle on 
the articles, the solution should therefore be occasionally filtered. 
The precipitate is mainly impurity, but in some cases it may 
contain silver, so that it is as well to collect it, and when worth 
while, burn it in a crucible, with a little nitrate of potash added. 

363. Bright Deposit. — Silver from the solution described is de- 
posited of a beautiful dead white or '* mat," but it may be deposited 
with a brilliant surface, as if burnished, by adding bisulphide of 
carbon to the solution. About an ounce of this is shaken up in a 
bottle with a pint of strong solution of cyanide of silver, and plenty 
of free cyanide. This is added occasionally as required, little by 
little, to the bath. It should not be used on the small scale, as it 
is offensive and unwholesome ; excepting when in regular use, it is 
also apt to spoil the solution. 

364. Finishing the Work. — On removal, the object should first 
be dipped in water containing free cyanide, then rinsed in boiling 
water, allowed to dry, and placed in sawdust (box or mahogany, not 
pine). All parts intended to be bright should then be scratch- 
brushed, either by the lathe or by small hand-brushes ; hard hair 
brushes with fine sand or Bath brick may be used. After this, the 
surface should be polished with tripoli or rotten-stone, and whiting 
and rouge, and then burnished with brightly polished steel or 
agate burnishers, which are made of various shapes to suit different 
work ; the object should be kept wet with soap-suds while burnish- 
ing, or some use stale ale. This is an operation requiring much 
practice to do it well, and it is in fact a special business. Care 
should be taken to make the strokes of the burnisher always in the 
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same direction, or only slightly deviating from it where markings 
require burnishing down ; the strokes should never be crossed. 

365. Spoilt Solutions. — From various causes, and chiefly from 
the gradual accumulation of the salts of potash, resulting from the 
action of the air upon the free cyanide, the solutions in time 
become bad : they do not deposit freely metal of good colour, or 
the deposit tends to strip under the burnisher. It then becomes 
necessary to recover the metal and make fresh solution. Two pro- 
cesses are commonly recommended : (i) To add acid until all the 
metal is thrown down, and then melt the precipitate after drying ; 
this process is a dangerous one and must be effected in the open 
air, as poisonous gases, chiefly prussic acid, are given off. The 
residue must also be fused by degrees, as the cyanide of silver does 
not fuse quietly ; it is better to reduce it with zinc and a little 
hydrochloric acid — this also in the open air. (2) Evaporate the 
solution to dryness and fuse till the silver is reduced, and wash off 
the cyanide of potassium, which generally carries some of the silver 
with it. 

The plan I recommend has the advantage of economy of mate- 
rials, and freedom from danger or nuisance. Place the solution in 
a large flask, fitted with a safety-funnel and delivery-tube, and 
connect to this by an indiarubber pipe a wide glass tube, which 
place in another vessel, so that its end dips half an inch or so 
under a solution of nitrate of silver. Now add sulphuric acid 
gradually by the safety-funnel, allowing the effervescence to sub- 
side, and shaking the flask occasionally ; continue adding acid as 
long as it produces any fresh precipitate. Then, by means of a 
^fiand bath, heat the flask and keep the solution boiling as long as a 
precipitate continues to form in the other vessel. This precipitate 
is pure cyanide of silver, and only needs dissolving in cyanide of 
potassium to form the fresh solution. The precipitate in the flask 
is also cyanide, of silver, but not pure, though sufliciently so for use 
in most cases ; if it is preferred it can be reduced by zinc and 
hydrochloric acid, or dried and fused. This process saves the 
cyanide of potassium otherwise required to precipitate the silver. 

366. The same process is really the best in preparing an original 
solution, placing, that is, a solution of cyanide of potassium in the 
flask and distilling over the hydrocyanic acid into the nitrate of 
silver. We thus avoid any risk of wasting silver, and we get a pure 
product, for the gas will not precipitate copper or gold in an acid 
solution. The nitric acid of the silver salt is also saved, and will 
dissolve a fresh lot of silver, nor is it necessary to crystallize the 
nitrate, as the free acid is not injurious. If it is not desired to 
precipitate silver, cyanide of potassium may be obtained by substi- 
tuting caustic potash in the receiver for the silver salt, but in this 
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case the tube should not be connected till just before the contents 
of the flask begin to boil, in order to allow the carbonic acid to be 
given off ; a little prussic acid gas comes off too, and therefore the 
end of the tube should be led to a chimney, but very little goes 
over till the liquid boils. 

367. Gilding Solution. — There are many formuled given for dis- 
solving chloride, oxide, or fulminate of gold in cyanide of potassium. 
These are all troublesome, expensive, and the last dangerous. The 
best plan is to dissolve cyanide of gold in cyanide of potassium. 
The strength should be from half to one ounce of gold per gallon, 
and it may be prepared by the battery process, exactly as described 
for silver. It is, however, better to prepare the cyanide chemically. 
Pure fine gold should be used, but it may be obtained from any 
ftlloy by dissolving in aqua regia (i part nitric, and 3 of hydro- 
chloric acid), pouring off the clear liquid and washings of aiiy 
residue, evaporating off free acid, and precipitating the gold by 
protosulphate of iron (green vitriol or copperas), of which about 
five times the weight of the gold should be used. -The gold is found 
(after standing an hour or two) perfectly pure as a dark brown 
powder. This, or " fine " sheet gold is to be dissolved in aqua 
regia, as before, and free acid driven off, care being taken that no 
yellow powder is formed ; if it is, by too much heat, a drop or two 
of acid must be added to redissolve it. This solution should be 
largely diluted and cyanide of potassium added, as long as any 
precipitate is formed. This is the cyanide, a lemon yellow powder, 
which only requires to be separated from the solution, washed, and 
dissolved in cyanide of potassium. These are the usual instructions, 
but I advise a little further proceeding to avoid any risk of loss 
of gold by not hitting the exact point of precipitation. Add a trifle 
too much cyanide of potassium, so as to ensure complete conversion 
and redissolving of a little. Filter off the cyanide formed, and to 
the solution add sulphuric acid till it gives an acid reaction, and 
filter off after standing for some hours. Even then there is risk of 
the alkaline salts dissolving some little gold, but this may be 
recovered by setting the solution aside with some scraps of zinc, 
which will throw down any gold so dissolved. 

In dissolving common gold there is often found a residue which 
obstinately resists solution, yet retains the form and workmanship 
of the original article : this is the silver of the alloy formed into a 
dense chloride. 

The chloride of gold solution may, if preferred, be neutralized 
with caustic soda or potash (not carbonate) until it is decidedly 
alkaline, and then either cyanide of potassium may be added, or 
hydrocyanic acid distilled into it to throw down the cyanide of gold. 
This solution is, however, very apt to retain gold in solution with 
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the residuary alkaline salts. If ammonia is used instead of the 
fixed alkalies, a precipitate is formed which is fulminate of gold, and 
must not he dried, as it hecomes violently explosive. 

368. Spoilt Solutions. — These should be treated as described 
for silver, but the resulting cyanide, which will probably contain 
other metals, should be dried, mixed with its weight of litharge, 
and fused. The residue, after washing, is placed in excess of nitric 
acid, which will dissolve out the lead, &c., and leave the gold pure. 

369. Gilding. — This process is much more rapid than any of the 
others, as a few minutes is usually enough to give a good deposit ; 
this is due to the high equivalent 197, so that the same current 
deposits nearly twice as much as it would of silver, and more than 
six times as much as it would of copper. Gold has also very great 
covering properties, and a much thinner film gives a better appear- 
ance and protection than a similar thickness of other metals would. 
The usual difficulty indeed is that the work is done too fast. Small 
battery power is needed, a single Smee having sufficient force. 
The solution is to be heated in a glass or enamelled iron vessel to 
130° — 180° Fahr. The warmer the solution the darker the colour 
of the gold, which is to be controlled by regulating the battery 
power and the heat. The anode should have the same surface as 
the object, and should be fine gold ; the object should be kept in 
constant motion, and if the colour is too dark, its distance from the 
anode increased. 

When the solution is to be set aside, water should be added to 
replace that evaporated off by the heat; at the same time free* 
cyanide, if needed, should be added; there should be enough to 
keep the anode clean and maintain the quantity of gold in solution, 
but too much gives a bad colour to the gold, and redissolves the 
metal while it is depositing. 

Small objects may be gilt together in numbers by putting into an 
earthenware basket with a connecting wire to some of them, and 
shaking about in the solution, so as to expose fresh surfaces con- 
tinually. 
. 370. Finishing is effected precisely as described for silver. 

Colouring, — If the colour is bad it may be made rich by the 
following mixture : One part each of alum, sulphate of zinc, and 
common salt, and two parts of saltpetre are mixed in water into 
a paste, which is to be smeared over the articles, which are then 
placed on an iron plate upon a clear fire, heated, and thrown into 
cold water. A bad colour in silver may be remedied with borax 
applied and similarly treated till it fuses. Articles united with 
soft solder cannot be treated by these processes. 

371. Plating Iron and Steel. — For some reason, difficult to 
understand, it is impossible to obtain an adherent coating of either 
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silver or gold directly upon iron or steel, no matter how perfectly 
the surface may have been cleaned. It is, therefore, customary to 
deposit first a mere film of copper from an alkaline solution, as 
previously described. A film of mercury would have advantages 
over that of copper, for the same reasons that such a film is 
frequently used upon even copper or brass to secure a more perfect 
union between the metals. But iron resists the union with mercury 
as well as with silver and gold, and it is very di£&cult to coat its 
surface with a perfectly even homogeneous amalgam, though many 
processes have been suggested and said to be successful. That which 
I have found best consists of a mixture in equivalent proportions 
of the nitrates of silver and mercury, in quantities represented by 
about 50 gr. of each metal to a pint of solution. The metals are to 
be separately dissolved in just sufficient nitric acid, the mercury in 
dilute and cold acid, and then mixed, sufficient free nitric acid being 
kept in the solution to feebly act upon iron when plunged in it. 
The metal leaves this solution covered with a dark powder, which, 
on lightly brushing under water, gives place to a bright sur&ce. 
The object should be at once placed in the silvering solution, and, 
when a coating is seen to be formed, it should be removed, washed, 
dried, and heated to about 400° Fahr. : its surface should be then 
scratch-brushed, and the article replaced in the silvering solution 
till a sufficient coating has been deposited. Iron and steel may 
also be amalgamated by rubbing with sodium amalgam after well 
cleaning, and may then be plated in the same way as other metals. 

372. NiOESL Flatino. — This process has come into much use in 
the last few years, and, unless arrested by the great advance in the 
price of nickel which it has caused, it bids fair to be very largely 
employed for many articles in common use. There is, however, 
much misconception as to the purpose and advantages of a coat of 
nickel. It takes a very brilliant polish of a bluish tint, and 
the hardness of the metal enables it to retain that polish much 
longer than silver does ; then, unlike silver, it is not affected by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and therefore does not blacken with the 
gases given off from burning coal or gas ; it is, therefore, admirably 
adapted for such purposes as shop-fittings, and particularly scales 
and weights, which would merely require to be washed or wiped in 
order to keep them clean ; and for window-frames and door-plates, 
which would long retain their beauty with little labour. But it is 
often stated that nickel resists acids, and this is not the case, for all 
the ordinary acids dissolve it freely ; it is, therefore, not suited for 
instruments to be used in chemical laboratories, or where acid fumes 
prevail ; nor is it adapted for lining to vessels used for cookery, as 
silver is. 

373. Nickel Solution, — ^Nickel may be deposited from almost any 
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of its solutions, bnt the statement conunonly made in the books 
that it is very easily deposited, is a very long way from the truth. 
The most convenient and manageable solutions are those in which 
a double salt of the metal and of an alkali is present, such as the 
double sulphate or chloride of nickel and ammonium, potassium, 
or sodium, or even magnesium. Cyanide of nickel dissolved in 
cyanide of potassium will also work well, and probably deposit 
more quickly than the others, but is, of course, more expensive, and 
has no advantages to compensate, and I shall speak only of the 
double sulphate of nickel and ammonia. Crude nickel is obtained 
in small, irregular fragments as reduced by the common process, 
and this dissolves freely in dilute sulphuric acid, and crystallizes 
out as sulphate NiS04-j- 7H2O 155+126 = 281, green rhombic 
prisms containing 7 atoms of water. Sulphate of ammonia 
(NH4)2 SO4 =132 has the property of replacing one of these 
atoms of water and forming the double crystal NiS04 (NH4)2 
SO4 4- 6H2O = 395, a saturated solution of which, with a little 
water added to diminish the tendency to crystallize, is the solution 
to be employed. It is, of course, not necessary to crystallize the 
double salt at all, as the solution can be at once formed by dis- 
solving the two sulphates in the proportions given. 

A fair depositing solution may also be made by passing a strong 
current from a nickel anode into a solution of ammonium chloride 
(sal ammoniac) until the metal begins to deposit upon a plate 
within a porous cell, in the same manner as is described for other 
solutions. 

374. Depositing Nickel. — The real difficulty lies, not in the 
selection of a solution, but in the management of the operation, for 
nickel is different from any of the ordinary metals hitherto described, 
in that its deposit is always accompanied by a considerable evolution 
of hydrogen gas ; this is, of course, pure waste of power, and the 
object to be aimed at is to get as little gas and as much nickel as 
possible. Another consequence is, that the deposit is apt to contain 
gas, and therefore to be porous or flaky, in which case the coating 
will be apt (as soon as it reaches a moderate thickness) to split and 
curl up, and separate in brilliant Alms. To prevent this, the 
solution should be strong, and the battery power carefully adjusted 
to the work doing. A powerful battery is required at first starting, 
such as two or three Bunsens in series, but as soon as a complete 
coating is obtained, economy and good working both require less 
force to be exerted ; for the main deposit a single Smee cell is suffi- 
cient, but its size must correspond to that of the objects to be coated, 
and the resistance of the depositing cell must be controlled by 
means of ample anode surface, fully as large as the objects. The 
solution must be kept neutral or slightly alkaline by addition of 

X 
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ammonia when necessary ; the tendency of all ammoniacal salts is 
to become acid by losing ammonia, and any free acid thus produced 
prevents metal from depositing, or redissolves it in the act of 
depositing, giving off hydrogen in its place. 

The great difGiculty in the way of nickel plating in the small 
way by amatenrs, to whom it would be very nsefnl, is that it is 
almost impossible to obtain the necessary anode : it is sometimes 
stated that a platinmn anode will answer ; but this is not the case, 
as that means complete decomposition of the solution and the 
setting free of an equivalent of acid, besides which, it would require 
the constant renewal of the solution. 

Sulphate of nickel may be used in a single cell process exactly 
as in tiie case of copper, but it is an exceedingly wasteful plan, as 
the nickel salt passes through the porous cell, and is reduced upon 
the zinc plate, just as copper is. 

The surfEuse of the nickel deposit, when good, presents a very 
peculiar appearance ; it is not bright— a bright deposit will usually 
peel off — ^but of a dull yellowish colour ; after removal and washing 
it has to be worked up to brightness by the usual processes of 
polishing. 

The following particulars of apparatus on the factory scale may 
prove useful : 

The depositing c^l contains about 70 gallons of liquid, in whidi 
the double sulphate is dissolved at the rate of three-quarters of a 
pound per gallon : it is a wooden tank, lined with asphaltum cement, 
5 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide, and 14 inches deep. 

The haUery is a cell containing about 10 gallons of liquid, which 
is a very dilute sulphuric acid (20 ounces to the charge is named), 
fitted with six amalgamated zinc plates 9 x 10 inches, with six 
equal sized carbon plates arranged alternately between the zincs. 

About 6 inches square of anode surface is used per gallon of 
solution, and the anode surface is always kept in excess of that to 
be plated. In some cases batteries are used consisting of two cells 
in series, similar to that described, the plates in each cell being 
connected so as to act as one plate of each kind. 

375. Ibon Depositing. — Iron has very great chemical resem- 
blcmces to nickel, and most of the remarks made upon the latt^ 
metal apply also to iron. The solutions are corresponding ones, 
in which iron takes the place of nickel, but owing to the tendency 
of iron salts to pass into a higher state of oxidation, they spoil 
rapidly. Hydrogen is given off also, and it would appear that the 
corresponding oxygen appears at the anode, unites there with the 
iron, and thus tends to tibe production of basic salts. For these 
reasons, in the case of iron, the double chloride of iron and ammonia 
appears to be more advantageous than the sulphate. To produce 
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this, disfiolve clean iron wire in hydrochloric acid, using heat at 
the dose, and haying iron in excess to prevent the formation of 
perehloride; for eyery 58 grs. of iron dissolyed add 53*5 grs. of 
ammonimn chloride to the solution. I haye found that the addition 
of a proportion of glycerine to the solution diminishes its tendency 
to spoiL No deposit can be obtained from a solution of a ferric 
salt ; in these the action takes the form of a generation of hydrogen 
at the cathode, which reduces the salt to the ferrous condition ; at 
the anode, meanwhile, iron is dissolved by the acid set free until a 
neutral ferrous solution is produced. In consequence of this, an 
iron solution which is spoilt either by action of the air or by 
generation of basic salts, may be renoyated by adding the proper 
acid, and, if needed, heating it till it becomes dear, and passing 
current from an iron anode. Of course, there must also be a propor- 
tionate addition of ammonium chloride. 

The deposit of iron is likely to have important sdentific uses, as 
in examining the laws of magnetism, but it would not seem likely 
to haye extensiye practical application. Its principal utility is likely 
to be in the same direction in which it has been used for some 
years — ^yiz. for printing purposes. It has been used to giye what 
is called a " steel face ** to copper plates, by depositing on them a 
thin film of hard crystalline iron which does not seriously affect the 
fine lines of engraying, but wears much longer than copper, and when 
defaced, can be dissolyed by acids and renewed, without the plate 
itself being subjected to wear. It takes the ink well also, and will 
work with some inks, such asyermilion, which are useless with copper. 
It would probably answer well, also, for facing to ordinary type. 

I haye been informed, on what I belieye to be good autibority, 
that iron deposits beautifully, although accompanied with torrents 
of gas, with a battery of ten or twelve Bunsens in series, but I have 
not myself tried anything beyond two or three Smees. 

376. Platinum. — This is an exceedingly di£&cult metal to deposit ; 
in fact, although some writers say that it is to be done, it is very 
doubtfal if a reguline film of tough metal has ever been obtained. 
The deposit is highly crystalline and brittle at its best, and tends 
very strongly to pass into the state of black powder. It is com- 
monly stated that a very feeble battery is required, but this is not 
the case : on the contrary, it requires a force equal to four Smees 
in series, in order to overcome the great resistance of the liquids, 
and to compensate for the &ct that there is no action on the anode ; 
the platinum, therefore, is wholly derived from the solution, and 
must be replaced as chloride. A small " current,'' or rather small 
density of current, is required in order to prevent undue generation 
of gas and black deposit. I have found tiiat a '* density " of * 2 is 
the utmost current to be used. 

X 2 
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Platmic chloride PtCls on the equivalent notation, or PtCl^ on 
the atomic, is the basis of all the solutions of platinum. Its pre- 
paration requires some precautions, as it must not be heated at any 
time beyond the heat of the water-bath, or a change takes place 
which is not correctly stated in the text-books. They all say that 
platinous chloride is produced, which will redissolye in excess of 
acid. I have found &at overheating, even with great excess of 
acid, turns the solution a dark olive instead of clear yellow (or red, 
if iridium is present), and that a black powder is formed which 
cannot be redissolved without drying and heating to red : it may 
be that this is due to the other metals usually accompanying 
platinum. Platinum left in a bottle with aqua regia (i nitric, and 

3 hydrochloric acid) will dissolve in time, but the process is a very 
long one ; heating in a water-bath hastens it ; it should then be 
evaporated to dryness in the bath, dissolved in a little water, and if 
desired left to crystallize. This solution may be used to deposit 
£rom, but it requires very great care. 

Sodio Platinic Chloride is obtained by adding i equivalent of 
common salt (58*5) to i equivalent of platinic chloride (169*5), 
which corresponds to 98*5 of platinum in solution: it may be 
crystallized as a yellow salt. This deposits more easily than the 
chloride. 

A still better solution is made by adding to the foregoing about 

4 equivalents (63 X4 = 252)of oxalic acid, and then rendering the 
solution strongly alkaline with caustic soda. This in fact is the 
best solution I have tried. A similar one may be made from 
the yellow precipitate formed by ammonium or potassium chloride 
with platinic cMoride. These precipitates are soluble in oxalic 
acid (a fact not noticed in the text^books so far as I know, or in 
Storer*s dictionary of solubilities) ; more of the acid is required, 
however, and the ammonia precipitate requires boiling. The sodium 
form is however preferable, as most stable. From my experiments 
I am disposed to think that silver, coated with a film of platinum 
in this solution, would be superior to the ordinary platinized silver 
for batteries : it would cost more as taking more platinum, but 
would be far more durable. Its surface is highly granular. 

The equivalent of platinum deposited is variable, owing to gas 
being generated. I have obtained from 4A to 48 ; theoretically it 
is 49*3 corresponding to one equivalent 01 chlorine, owing to all 
these solutions being of the platinic series. 

377. Alxtminum. — The depositing of this metal would be a process 
of great value in the arts. Several such have been published, and 
some patented, but none is of any practical value. In one case it is 
stated that a solution of alumina mixed with cyanide of potassium 
decomposes with six Bunsens or ten Smees. This statement is strictly 
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true : it does decompose, only, unfortunately, it does not deposit 
aluminum, but simply gives off hydrogen. I spent a good deal of 
time and trouble over this, till I satisfied myself that cyanogen will 
not unite (as a cyanide) with aluminum. In another book (a good 
one, too) a process is given which is essentially one for obtaining a 
solution of sulphate or chloride of aluminum, and it is stated that 
from this a fine white deposit of aluminum can be obtained. It 
may be so, but all I can say is, I cannot obtain it, nor can I find 
that anyone has as yet succeeded in effecting a deposit; all the 
solutions I have tried, acid, neutral, and alkaline, decompose and 
give off gas, but refuse to deposit metal. I believe, however, that 
aluminum may be more readily deposited in alloy with other metals, 
and with great advantage. 

Aluminum may be reduced from its chloride by means of elec- 
tricity, as a source of the metal, however, if the chloride contained 
in a crucible is kept in fusion by heat while the current passes, a 
carbon pole with nicks cut into it being used to receive the reduced 
metal. Aluminum may be obtained from Cryolite, a natural double 
fluoride of aluminum and sodium, by this process. 

378. Depositing Allots. — It is supposed by many, and the idea 
is supported by many indirect statements in the books, that metals 
deposited by electrolysis are absolutely pure ; but this is a great 
mistake, as far as the principle is concerned. It is true that the 
current exercises an elective influence when salts of several metals 
are in company, as explained, § 298 ; this election depends upon the 
fact that each chemical compound requires a definite force to break 
it up, and therefore, as a rule, the one most easily decomposed will 
deposit its metal in preference to the others ; but if the force be 
sufficient, all will be decomposed, and a mixture of metals will come 
down. The solution also exerts a selective influence on the 
materials of the anode ; hence pure copper can be obtained in a 
solution of the sulphate from an impure plate, because the sulphuric 
acid refuses to dissolve the carbon, lead, tin, &c., which form a 
dirty coating over the plate after a time, while any zinc and iron 
passing into solution require so much more force to decompose that 
they remain in solution ; but pure copper would not be so easily 
obtained from a solution of chloride, nitrate, or acetate, as these 
would carry over the easily-reducible metals, which would deposit 
even sooner than the copper. 

379. But the object to be attained in depositing alloys is to be 
able to secure a definite proportion of a given quality, and as to 
the mode of effecting this very little is really known. The subject is 
of so much interest and may have so much importance, that I 
depart from my usual practice of stating nothing that I have not 
thoroughly tested. In this case I propose to give the particulars 
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of yarions solutions patented for depositing brass and bronze, 
imd then to famish a statement of the principles necessary to be 
attended to in any attempts to devise solutions and modes of 
working. 

The quantities are proportional, grains or ounces, &o. : 

Table XXY. — ^Bbassino Solutions. 
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* SufSclent to effeet the purpose. 

1. De Salzede. — ^Dissolve the cyanide of potassium in 120 parts 
of the water, then in the remainder dissolve the salts of potash, 
zinc, copper, and ammonia, raising the heat to about 150^ Fahr., 
adding each salt as the first is dissolved, and stirring well ; then 
mix, and allow to stand a few days. 

2. De Salzede, prepared in same way as i. 

Both are worked with brass anode, and a battery of two Bunsen's 
cells giving a full current. 

Bronze may be deposited by substituting chloride of tin for the 
sulphate of zinc — 25 parts in i, and 12 in 2, working at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 97°. 

3. Divide the water into two parts, and one of these into four 
parts, and dissolve the salts, i, the copper, and add half the 
ammonia; 2, the zinc, at about 180° Fahr., and the rest of the 
ammonia ; 3, the potash ; 4, the cyanide of potassium in hot water. 
Then mix i and 2, and add 3 and then 4, stirring well ; then add 
the remaining half of the water. 

Work with brass anode and full battery power, adding ammonia 
and cyanide of potassium when required. 

4. Eussell and Woolrich. — Dissolve the salts, and add suffi- 
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oieni cyanide of potassium to redissolve the precipitate formed and 
be somewhat in excess. Worked with brass anode. 

5. Disflolye separately and mix. 

6. Dissolve and mix, adding the cyanide last. 

7. This is to be prepared by the battery process, the solution 
being made and kept at 150^. A large brass anode and a small 
cathode are connected to a battery, and current passed till the 
solution deposits freely. 

8. Brunell. — Dissolve separately, mix the copper and zinc solu- 
tions each with part of the potash, then with ammonia enough to 
redissolve all precipitate, and add the cyanide solution. To be 
worked with large brass anode and two or more Bunsen's cells, 
adding ammonia and cyanide as required. 

It is stated by Watts that the solutions 3, 7, and 8, containing 
ammonia, work the best, because they dissolve the zinc from the 
anode more freely; and that whenever a white deposit forms on 
the anode, free ammonia should be added. 

No. 6, which is Morris and Johnson's, is spoken of very highly 
by some as giving good deposits capable of varying proportions. 
It is to be worked hot, and requires strong battery power, giving 
off abundant gas while working. 

380. Principles, — (i) The object to be attained is the deposit of 
dennite proportionate weights of two or more metals ; but as the 
current knows nothing about weights, but measures its work by 
equivalents, the proportions by Wght desired must be reduced 
to equivalent proportions, by dividing the weight by the electric 
equivalent given in the table, p. 212. Thus, a brass is required 
containing 64 copper to 36 zinc ; 64-7-3 1 • 75 = 2 • 02 and 36-f-32 • 6 = 
I *o8 gives the proportion in which the current must divide itself 
between the salts of copper and zinc. 

(2) The solution need not contain the two metals in either of 
the two proportions, weight, or equivalent ; the relative degree can 
have no fixed law, as it must depend on several conditions, and 
mainly upon a combined consideration of the facility with which 
the two salts decompose, and the equivalent proportion required to 
be decomposed. 

(3) Incompatible salts cannot be joined in one solution, that is 
to say, salts which exchange their constituents or throw down a 
portion as insoluble, unless another ingredient is to be added which 
will redissolve the precipitate ; this latter is often the case when 
ammonia or cyanide of potassium is to be added, more especially 
ammonia. In such cases, however, it must be ascertained that 
these new conditions do not alter the relative conductivity or 
decomposability of the various metals in solution. 

(4) It is of the utmost importance that the metals of which the 
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alloy consists should not bave any strong electric relations to each 
other in the solution to be used. It must be remembered that 
what is called the electric order of metals is a pure delusion, 
unless taken in a particular solution, § 267, for a metal may be 
positive to another metal in one solution and negative to it in 
another, as this depends on the relative afiOinities of the metals to 
the other radicals. 

(5) It is desirable that the several salts should have nearly the 
same electric resistance (§ 232), or that these resistances (which 
partly depend upon the quantity of each salt dissolved) should be 
proportioned to the relative currents required (see i); but this is 
not essential. 

(6) It is essential that the battery power be balanced against the 
decomposability of the several salts. This is distinct from their 
resistance. Each chemical combination needs a fixed force to 
decompose it, and this is effected by maintaining a suf&cient electric 
tension at the plates to effect it. This may be called the specific 
molecular resistance, set up at the cathode only, while the electric 
resistance lies in the space between the plates. If there is a great 
difference between the specific molecular resistance of the different 
salts, the current will tend to reduce the lowest only, and that 
perhaps in a powdery state ; in such cases the only remedy is to 
have only a sufficiency of the weaker salt present to supply the 
required deposit, thus forcing the current to act sufficiently upon 
the more resisting salt. See § 295, p. 25^. 

381. Pbaotioal Suggestions. — There is only one mode of satis- 
factorily examining all these points, and this is to test each one by 
means of a galvanometer which will measure the actions on a 
definite system. Vessels of the same size should be used for com- 
paring different solutions, and plates of the different metals and 
also of the desired alloy provided, all of exactly the same size, such 
as a square inch or i x 2, with such an arrangement as will ensure 
always the same distance between them ; then, to ascertain if the 
condition 4 is fulfilled, the two metals are connected to the gal- 
vanometer as if they were battery-plates, to see if a current of 
notable amount is set up. The same arrangement tests condition 5 
by using two plates of the same metal as the solution ; the greater 
the resistance, the less current will pass from a constant battery. 
Condition 6 can be tested at the same time by observing how many 
cells of the battery are required to force a given current through, 
but this test will be only approximate as the resistance affects it; 
still, it will give practical information. 

Care must be taken that there is sufficient free solvent and also 
water to freely dissolve the anode and keep it clean, as sometimes 
one metal will dissolve more readily than the other. This, as well 
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as other points, will be ascertained in the experimental vessel by 
testing with separate anodes of the various metals ; they ought aU 
to allow the same current to pass under the same conditions, because 
this depends wholly on the action of the anode. 

It will be observed that the object in these experiments is to 
isolate and vary one particular &,ct at a time and measure its 
influence. 

The anode should usually be of the kind to be deposited, so as to 
iTiftiTifAiTi the solution uniform. But it may be desirable to use 
several plates of the separate metals. Here, I think, may be found 
a principle in alloy depositing which has not yet been employed — 
viz. to use a separate lottery for each anode, so as to vary the force 
exerted on each metal as necessary ; by this means both conditions 
may be controlled, exactly the proper proportions of each metal 
may be forced into the solution, and the required tension may be 
exerted upon each. It is true that the metals are not transferred 
by the current itself, and therefore the different currents will not 
select at the cathode their own particular metal, but a suf&cient 
electric force for each will be present at the cathode, and the due 
utilizing of it must be provided for by attention to the other con- 
ditions explained. A similar result may be attained with one 
battery sufficiently powerful, by leading separate connections from 
the positive pole to each anode, and interposing resistances so as 
to control the current to each ; but distinct batteries would be best. 
Of course, all the negative poles would go to the object to be 
deposited on, the catiiode; it would also be desirable to have a 
galvanometer in the circuit of each anode to secure accuracy. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



LiGHTNnra and lightning oonduotobs. 

382. The oommon conception of lightning may almost be described 
as a belief that there is something packed away in the clouds, which 
at some nncertain moment falls from them as a *^ thnnder-bolt," or 
rushes out upon the earth as a discharge of *' electric fluid," with 
destructive effects, resembling in some degree those of the bursting 
of a reservoir of water. The conductor is regarded as having some 
attraction for the " bolt," and also as a pipe to receive and carry off 
the fluid. These ideas are not only erroneous scientifically, but they 
are the source of many practical mistakes in the setting up of con- 
ductors, which sometimes lead to fatal results. 

Those who have comprehended the principles of static electricity 
explained in Chapter II., will see that they are applicable to the 
present subject, as lightning is strictly analogous to the artificial 
electric discharge. They will at once understand that the dis- 
charge does not merely issue from the clouds and rush to the earth, 
but &at the latter fulfils a fimction just as important as that of the 
clouds ; the latter are indeed the " prime conductors " of Nature's 
great electrical machine, but the force is distributed over a vast 
" inductive circuit/' of which the air and the earth form as much a 
part as the clouds themselves, and the discharge is a redistribution 
of force all over this inductive circuit, not across the air simply. 

383. The thunder-cloud is in fact to all intents a condenser plate 
upon which terminates the polarized chain of a circuit, and there 
are two varieties of thunder-storn^ which depend upon the nature 
of the opposite condensing plate. This may be another cloud 
above, or at a distance from the first ; then the discharges occur 
between the clouds themselves, and the only effect on the earth is 
of an inductive nature, and is usually slight ; this is the case with 
what is called sheet lightning, in which the clouds are vividly illu- 
minated, but there is no line of light visible. In the other class 
the surface of the earth forms the second condenser plate, the air 
and all bodies between the clouds and the earth are '' polarized," 
and assume a condition analogous to that produced in the neigh- 
bourhood of an electric machine at work. Discharge at last occurs 
in one or more lines in which the resistance happens to be least. 
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when the tensioii has risen to a degree greater than the reBistance 
of the circnit can sostain. Very slight circumstances determine 
the direction of this discharge : an animal standing on the ground, 
a tree, the presence of extra moisture, or a metallic vein, or a 
range of piping in the ground may sufQce. This is very evident 
an the case of ships at sea : they will not only draw a flash of light- 
ning, but there is good reason to believe that they frequently cause 
a change in the direction of the wind itself by the electrical condi- 
tions they set up. It is a common circumstance for a squall-cloud 
to arise and work half round a yessel, and at last come towards it 
and take it aback more or less suddenly. If the path of the cloud 
be traced out it will be found to be of the nature of a parabola ; 
the original motion being gradually diminished, and its direction 
diyerted to the vessel. I have frequently seen this occur ; and on 
one occasion a very heavy squall-cloud rose on the weather bow of 
a ship I was in ; it crossed our course and went away to leeward, 
we running up nearer and nearer to its path: the cloud then 
stopped, rapidly returned toward us, against the wind we had, and 
as it reached above us, a violent change of wind occurred, the cloud 
threw out its charge, struck the fore and main top-gallant masts, 
and killed two men. 

It will be easily conceived that a large vessel, with its three masts 
the only salient points arising from the earth's surface in the neigh- 
bourhood, must produce a great efifect upon the electrical conditions 
aroimd it, and that this may frequently be the cause of the sudden 
changes of wind experienced. To this same order belong a variety of 
natural phenomena, such as what sailors call St. Elmo's Fire, when 
the points of masts and yards are tipped with lambent flames, which 
resemble the common brush discharge of our machines. A third 
variety, called Ball Lightning, is very uncommon, and its electrical 
nature is not at present explainable ; if, indeed, it is directly elec- 
tric in its nature at all. In this a large ball of Are is seen to roll 
along the earth, doing great mischief on its path, and apparently 
having some connection with, or relation to, the revolving winds 
called tornadoes or whirlwinds, models of which may frequently 
be observed in our streets when the dust is not properly laid by 
watering, and of which the waterspout is another variety. 

384. la the true thunder-storm the cloud consists of a series of 
layers or zones oppositely electrifled, with a similarly arranged, 
but opposite series on the earth beneath, the air between complet- 
ing an electric circuit. Such a circuit is often extended over many 
miles, so that when a discharge occurs at one extremity a corre- 
sponding one in the reverse direction (sometimes called the back 
stroke) occurs at the other extremity, perhaps twenty miles away. 
The clouds themselves may be only lOO feet away, or two or three 
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miles. Flashes of such length have indeed been measured by the 
angle occupied by the line of light and the period between the flash 
and the sound of the thunder, which together furnish the means of 
calculating the length of the visible flash. Several attempts have 
also been made to measure the time occupied by a discharge. 
Moving objects, when photographed by its Hght, appear as distinct 
as if stationary, but by means of revolving mirrors it has been 
ascertained that the actual duration of a flash is something less 
than 7^th of a second ; its apparent duration is an effect of our 
own eyes, due to what is called persistence of vision, owing to which 
we cannot lose an impression once produced in much less than a 
sixth of a second, on which principle are based so many optical toys. 

385. It is frequently stated that the bodies of those killed by 
lightning are marked by impressions of neighbouring objects. It 
is hard to say what amount of truth there is in this, and how much 
natural exaggeration ; credit is most often given to a neighbouring 
tree as the image copied, and it would seem tiot unlikely that such 
marks are caused by an action like that of the brush discharge, 
causing a series of straggling lines, which the imagination of ex- 
cited observers converts into a tree. It is of more moment to those 
who are alarmed at the flashes of lightning to understand that when 
a flash is seen all danger from it is passed ; a person struck never 
sees the flash, and it would appear that this death is the most in- 
stantaneous and painless which can be conceived. 

386. The foregoing considerations as to the nature of the dis- 
charge will enable us to see what are the true principles of con- 
ductors to avoid its efifects. They are not intended to attract or 
convey a discharge from the clouds ; their object is to supersede 
the condition of polarization and tension in the sp<ice to he protected. 
They do this in a twofold manner : 

(i) They practically raise the earth's surface to such a curved 
height as corresponds to the electric relations of the conductor and 
the air ; not in an exact invariable form, as some suppose the pro- 
tected area to assume ; but still, roughly in a cone from the apex 
of the conductor, and of a radius perhaps equal to the height of the 
point, but this applies only to the rod itself ; when buildings are in 
the included cone no law can be given, as the conductivity is affected 
by their materials and contents. Whatever the space protected may 
be, within it the conductor lowers or nullifies the condition of ten- 
sion, transferring it to the space outside the cone, &c. (2) They 
react also upon the exterior space in the direction of a reversed 
cone, by the discharging properties of points when forming part of 
a polarized area, as explained, § 50, p. 43. When a point connected 
to " earth," or the rubber of the machine is approached towards the 
prime conductor, the latter cannot be charged, but a brush dis- 
charge occurs and a current is produced instead. The lightning 
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conductor acts in the same manner ; as soon as the charged cloud 
approaches, and would begin to set up an " inductive circuit" under 
tension in the air to the earth beneath it, a current begins to flow 
quietly in the conductor, the tension above it is rapidly lowered, 
and may not be able to accumulate sufficiently for a violent dis- 
charge, i. e. a lightning flash, at all ; but if it does, the discharge 
will occur through the space between the cloud and the outer area 
of the conductor's cone ; and the conductor takes it up in the form 
of a momentary increase of current. In considering these princi- 
ples it must be remembered that lightning is not a mere thread of 
flame, or confined to the visible line ; a large space all round the 
line i»kkes part in the discharge, and gives up the force previously 
accumulated in it as tension. 

387. These principles settle conclusively all questions as to the 
conslaruction of lightning conductors. Their object should be to 
connect to earth every portion of a building ; and as this is actually 
possible only with metal buildings, they should connect every salient 
point and as much of the surface as possible^ so as to extend around 
the building the area of low tension, or artificial " earth " surface 
opposed to the cloud. Chimneys require especial attention, because 
they are tubes lined with conducting material, containing warmer 
air, and if with fires, then extending a comparatively good con- 
ducting column of warm air towards the cloud and so inviting a 
discharge ; hence it is that lightning almost always enters a house 
by the chimneys. All doors and windows causing currents of air 
should be closed during a thunder-storm. 

388. The prime essential is a good connection to water; water 
and gas mains provide the best if the conductor is well secured to 
them ; next to them is the metal shaft of a good pump, in a well 
constantly supplied by springs ; then ponds or ditches. What is 
required is a large metal surface terminating the conductor, and 
in contact with a stratum of moist earth, so that a hole sunk into 
wet gravel, into which the conductor is led, and surroimded with a 
quantity of coke to increase its surfaces of contact, will answer, 
but dry clay, or rock, is not safe. This connection should, if 
possible, surround the building by means of rods from its various 
corners, either led to different earths or else continued by a rod 
round the house to one earth connection. Every piece of metal- 
work about the building should be utilized, such as ridge-caps, 
guttering, and water pipes. They cannot be trusted as conductors 
because of the joints in them, which offer great resistance, and 
therefore prevent reduction of tension, but they will help to form 
a protecting network around the building, especially if strips of 
copper are soldered across each joint. For the same reason a con- 
nection should be led from the bottom of the down pipes from the 
gutters to the nearest suitable earth, though a very good but vari- 
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able earth connection is set np from these by the water itself daring 
heayy rain. The lower parts of bell* wires may also be advantage- 
ously connected to an earth, such as the nearest gas or water pipes, 
as several accidents have occurred from their having either received 
a direct charge through the walls, or having a violent current in« 
duoed in them. 

389. The terminals should be attached to all high or salient 
points, most particularly chimney-stacks; if these are wide, and 
contain several chimneys, it is safer to have two points, though 
usually one is suf&cient; but the kitchen chimney, or any one 
commonly used, and therefore lined with soot, and containing warm 
air, should be specially attended to. The points may be made of 
rods of I -inch iron drawn out to a point, rising 2 or 3 feet above the 
building; they are better also for galvanizing. There is no ad- 
vantage in any of the fancy points, patented or otherwise. The 
conductor depends upon the size and height of the building. A 
factory chimney or church steeple should have a copper con- 
ductor of at least ^inch section, either as a rod or as a wire-rope, 
well protected against injury ; for smaller buildings, iron-rod may 
be used instead of copper. In ordinary cases galvanized iron wire 
of about a ^-inch diameter (such as is used for telegraphic pur- 
poses) * will answer perfectly, if led separately from various salient 
points, and carried down the different sides of the house and con- 
nected as above described, to the guttering, &c., but for a single 
conductor at least ^inch rod should be used. Solid rod is best, as 
it exposes least surface to rust, for it is the mass or weight of metal 
which conducts, not its aurfaccy as some suppose ; but every joint 
must be carefully made and soldered, to secure metallic continuity 
and low resistance. 

390. It will be seen that conductors should never be insulated 
from the building, but, ont he contrary, as much of the surface as 
possible should be connected to the conductor. Electrometers, &C., 
are often surrounded with a cage of wire connected to the earth or 
to the negative pole of the active source of electricity, in order to 
prevent them from being affected by external electric disturbances. 
That is exactly what we require to do with our buildings ; an iron 
house well connected to ear&i would not only be perfectiiy safe, but 
its inmates would scarcely feel any of the effects usually pro- 
duced on the nervous system by " thundery " weather, except so far 
as these are due to heat. The object aimed at in a lightning con- 
ductor should be to approach that condition as nearly as possible ; 
to obtain an enclosed area within a conducting envelop provided 
with points and connected to earth. 

* Recommended by Mr. Preece, whose experience in this matter is very consi- 
derable. 
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ELSOTBO-MAGNETISM. 



391. Tbrongliont these pages the transmission of electric cur- 
rent has been regarded mainly as consisting of a breaking up and 
reformation of the molecules which form the polarized chain or 
circuit, this being the action which undoubtedly does occur in 
electrolysis where tiie action can be best examined. But no single 
conception will convey the whole of any scientific truth, and it has 
been indicated, especially in § 260, p. 220, that transmission may 
be effected by other means (such as rotation of the molecules) 
dependent upon the same causes, such as the polar attractions of 
the molecules, which in electrolysis produce actual disruption. 

392. It is indeed yery dif&cult to conceive that the same action 
occurs in solid conductors such as wires, as takes place in liquids, 
because no change whatever appears to be produced in the wires. 
We might indeed conceive that in solids the freed semi-molecules 
at each end of the wires imite with similar ones to reconstitute the 
metals unchanged in physical property and form. But an experi- 
ment will prove that in solids this action does not occur : we cannot 
conclusively test it in simple substances such as metals, but some 
metallic sulphides which are true binary compounds, and which 
would, if fused, be electrolytes and undergo the process of breaking 
up, are conductors also when solid. Now I have interposed a piece 
of such a sulphide between two plates of silver (which has a strong 
affinity for sulphur), and passed current for some time : there was 
no formation of silver sulphide, and therefore it is clear no such 
action occurred in the solid sulphide as would have occurred had it 
been in the liquid state. 

393. BoTATioN OF MoLBOTTLES. — A rotation of molecules involving 
a reversal of their polar arrangement will, however, fulfil all the 
conditions required, and in examining the relations between magnets 
and electric currents there will be found good reason to believe 
that such a rotation does actually occur in solid conductors, and 
that the direction of what we call the galvanic current, that is to 
say, its magnetic and chemical relations, depends upon whether 
this rotation takes place on an axis inclined to the right hand or to 
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the left of the polarized chain itself. It is intended to go into 
this subject only so far as is necessary to understand the action and 
construction of magneto-electric machines and induction coils. 
Even this will require a re-examination of some subjects dealt with 
in Chapter III. on Magnetism, but which belong more properly to 
the present subject. In fact, this chapter is an addition to the 
work as originally planned, and has been written since the other 
part of the book was printed. 

394. Whenever a magnetic body and an electric conductor are 
brought near to each other, or moved in each other's neighbourhood, 
they react upon each other if either one of them is under the 
influence of either force, magnetism or electricity. A magnet will 
produce a current in the conductor if either is moved under certain 
conditions ; electricity in motion as current, confers magnetism on 
a magnetic substance. The reason of this reaction is that the two 
are really different manifestations of the same force, and are due 
to different actions of molecules in a state of polarization; the 
electric action is that exerted in the line of polarization ; magnetism 
is the action at right angles to the line of polarization ; it is exerted 
in every direction at right angles, and, as a consequence, mag- 
netism has in itself no directive power, and, strictly speaking, 
no polarity. The apparent polarity, like the directive power of 
magnets, is not the property of any single magnetic substance or 
object, but is the consequence of the mutual reaction of two or 
more such objects. It is the possession of magnetism by the earth, 
which therefore acts as one such body, that confers upon magnets 
their apparent directive power. 

395. The source of all the mutual actions of magnets and cur- 
rents is to be found in that property of the molecules of matter 
which we call induction, a power of acting externally upon other 
molecules. Within the electric circuit itself this power sets up 
the condition of '' polarization," or arrangement of molecules in an 

order of regular sequence (H ) (H ) (H ) ; but besides this 

action in the circuit, a similar action is exerted around the circuit, 
which tends to place surrounding molecules in a parallel polar 
order. But while the first action is consistent with a transmission 
of energy along the circuit, and is thus of a dynamic character, 
the second is static, and changes only when there is a change of 
conditions. Thus, if we pass a current into a submarine cable, two 
conditions of polarization are set up ; one in the line of the wire ; 
the second in the surrounding matter, in the form of an inductive 
circuit from each successive point of the wire through the water to 
the other pole of the generator. This latter absorption of energy is 
called ** charge," and the current cannot be set up, that is, the 
conductive circuit cannot be completed, till from point to point of 
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the wire the inductive circuit is completely charged ; this is the 
cause of what is called retardcUion^ . and hence the rate at which 
signals can be transmitted through a cable depends upon the 
nature of the inductive circuit it forms, or its " inductive capacity." 
But once this charge is given, the inductive circuit retains it, and 
absorbs no more energy from the current (except what is lost by 
leakage) ; current can be sustained upon the ordinary laws so long 
as no change is made. But when the current stops, the energy of 
charge flows out of the cable as a current, and no current can be sent 
through the cable, in the opposite direction to the first, until this first 
charge is passed off and a new one of the opposite order is set up. 

396. Now magnetism is of the stune order as charge ; it is a 
static condition of the molecules, set up by energy absorbed from 
an electric current (or other source) ; while this condition is being 
assumed the process acts as a resistance and a retardation ; but 
once it is set up, it is static, requires no more energy, and the 
energy will be retained, or given up as an electric current, 
according to the nature of the body in which it is produced. 

39y. To apprehend the consequences we must regard the electric 
circuit as a simple chain of polar molecules and individualize the 
molecules, which I shall do by drawing them as ellipses, of which 
the dark part will represent the + end, or the direction in which 
we may conceive the supposed electric current to be travelling ; 
the white, or — end, being that connected to the positive pole 
of the battery. Fig. 7 1 is a section of such a chain, looked at from 
the positive pole, that is to say, the — end feicing the observer, 
with the line of electric polarization passing through the centre. 



Fig. 72. 








The molecule exerts that action which we call magnetism, at 
right angles to the polar line in every direction, as represented by 
the arrows; but tlus action has no directive power, no aUradive 
power ; these depend upon external conditions. 

398. But the molecule, or, more correctly, the polarized chain, 
has the power of ranging all surrounding molecules in similar 
order, as shown in Fig. 72. The upper lines are intended to convey 

Y 
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the idea of the indactive circuit set up as ^ charge/' The lower 
parallel line representB the magnetic conditions to be farther 
developed. 

399. If we conoeiye the polarized chain C, of Fig. 72, to be 
formed into a circle, as in Fig. 73, we obtain the two effects in 
different ways. Let S be a section of a bar of steel ; its molecules 
arrange themselves in the form of closed chains, and as steel 

Fig. 73. 




possesses the power of retaining this condition, it becomes a magnet, 
the forces exerted at right angles to the direction of polarization, 
all combining and acting in the line of the bar, as i^own in the 
upper bar SN, Fig. 76, and also in Figs. 74 and 75. The differ- 
ence between the two extreme faces of this bar is that, looked at 
from the exterior, the lines of polarization turn to the right in S 
and to the left in N, as seen in the two polar faces shown in 
Fig. 76. There is no difference of property, no inherent directive 
tendency in these ends; but in England we call the &ce 8 the 
south pole of the magnet because it ranges itself in the earth's 
magnetic field, facing to the south pole of the earth. In France 
they call it the N., or Boreal pole, because it has the same magnetic 
character as the north pole of the earth. 

400. But action takes place externally, as well as within the ring. 
If t c is regarded as a ring of wire, its molecules, of necessity, 
swing into the polar order, and in doing so constitute a galvanic 
circuit, which will complete itself as usual ; in consequence, a 
momentary current is generated or induced in this " secondary " 
wire as soon as current passes in C : but only one wave of action 
is produced, no current continues to flow in t c. As soon as the 
primary current ceases, all the molecules resume their normal 
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position, and in tbe act of doing so a cnrrent is again set up in t c, 
but in the opposite direction to the first. If S is iron, instead of 
steel, it loses its magnetism, and the energy it had stored up is 
employed in increasing the energy of the current in i c, and also in 
producing an extra current in C itself, continued after the battery 
is cut off. These all react upon each other in such manner that these 
currents are not, as usually considered, single currents, but consist 
of several pulsations of maximum and minimum force analogous to 
the swings of a pendulum raised and let fall. The current in the 
secondary wire, at making contact in C, is in the reverse direction 
to that of C itself: at breaking circuit the induced current is in the 
same direction as that of C. As these currents are each the result 
of single and equal swings of the molecules, their " quantity " is 
the same, for quantity is simply a function of the molecular actions. 
But the E M F of the breaking current is much the greatest. 
The reason is obvious : in the first, energy is being taken up in t c 
and in S ; in the last, that energy concentrates chiefly in t c, 

401. If S, instead of being a bar of iron or a bundle of iron wires, 
is made of an insulated iron wire wound up in a helix similar to the 
other wires, it will still act as a magnet, though less forcibly, owing 
to the breaks in the longitudinal or magnetic lines, but the extra 
current will then be formed within itself and the wire will give off 
sparks. 

402. The direction of these and all the other actions among 
currents and magnets, induced by motion (which includes the 
setting up or cessation of a current, these being equivalent to a 
motion of approach or withdrawal), is governed by a general law 
first formulated by Lenz. I%e direction of the current set up hy any 
moUon vnll he mch as will resist that motion^ and vice versd. Now 
currents having the same direction, that is, parallel, attract each 
other ; therefore a current in the opposite direction, which r^els, 
is set up. The order of the lines of circular polarization in 
magnets (Fig. 73) acts in the same manner as would the corre- 
sponding current, which is represented by C. We may see in this 
some analogy to the action of two wheels in contact ; when one is 
rotated in one direction it sets up in the other a motion in the 
opposite direction. Therefore the induced current at '' make " is in 
the opposite direction in the wires to that of the primary, as then 
the two currents r^el each other : at " break," the induced current 
is in the same direction as the original or primary current, as this 
resists the demagnetization or withdrawal of the magnetic energy,, 
or magnet. 

On examination of Figs. 74 and 75, it will be seen that there 
is a cause which may determine the direction of rotation of the 
molecules of wires, &c. If the turn of wire (Fig. 73) is a true 
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circle, there would seem to be no reason why the molecnles shonld 
turn to one side rather than the other in assoming the polar order. 
But in a helix the direction of the wire is compoiind : besides the 
circular turns there is the eqniyalent of a straight length from end 
to end of the core, and the action of the tarns is exerted at a small 
angle to the core, which of necessity gives the impulse to the 
molecules in the direction of that angle. 

403. In consequence of these yarious relations, a wire wound 
spirally round a bar of iron magnetizes it in a direction determined 
by the direction in which the wire is wound. On the other hand, 
if the bar be magnetized by any external means, as by bringing 
another magnet in contact or neighbourhood, a current will be 
induced in the wire, and the direction will depend upon that of the 
magnetism set up, and also upon the direction in wluch the wire is 
wound. Helices are called dextrorsal or right-handed, when, looking 
at them from the end at which the current enters, or at which the 
coiling of the wire commences, the wire turns from left to right 
oyer &e core as the hands of a watch. Fig. 74 is a right-handed 
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heHx, and, as it shows, such helices give South polarity to the end 
at which the current enters. In siniairorsal or left-handed helices 
the wire, under like conditions, turns from right to left over the 
core, as in Fig. 75, and gives North polarity to the end at which 
the current enters. A right-handed helix becomes left-handed if 
looked at from the other end ; therefore when the wire of a right- 
handed helix returns over itself, by continuing to wind in the same 
direction, the upper layer becomes a left-handed helix ; but as at 
the same time the direction of the current reverses as regards the 
core, the mutual reaction of wire and core is the same in all parts. 
The figures speak for themselves, and show the mutual mole- 
cular relations as well as those of electric and magnetic polarity, 
the efiB^cts produced, and the reason of them. 
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, 404. Fig. 76 carries these relationB » stage farther. The electric 
coiidnctor ib ehown as a line of molecnlea npon the arrow which 
markB the direction of the current ; fonr magnetic bars HOrroand it, 
abore, below, and on each dde, and the nudeonlar arrangement of 

FiQ. 76. 



these shows at once why they place tbemselTes as they do (asBaming 
the earth's influence to be neutralized) : the ends of the two side 
magnets correspond with those in Figs. 74 and 75, as the other 
two magnets do with the bars in those figures. It will be seen 
that the magnets arrange themselves as thongh the lines of polari- 
zation were actually cnrrents all mode parallel with the onrrent 
itself," and just as the corresponding helices would if currents were 
traversing them. 

405 . We have now to consider how the mupiets leaot A magnet 
is not merely a bar of metal ; it inclndee m its energy the sur- 
rounding matter in which are completed the lines of magnetic force, 
and whi^ constitutes what is called a ttuignetie Jidd, which field is an 
integral part of the magnet. When a mimetic substance is near, it 
draws these lines towards itself oud by entering them becomes 
nu^i;netized, but in ordinary conditions we may r^ird the lin^ of 
force as endosing an elliptic space round tlie magnet, and treat 
Fig. 71 aa a section of a magnet and its field. But Fig. 77 gives 
• See Ampere's ' Theory,' p. 73. 
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the idea more completely. From it we can see that the lines ctf 
force of the field, which enclose the ellipse, may be looked at &om a 
twofold aspect. They are commonly treated as set up by the poZes 
of the magnet, and as completing the circuits of magnetie polarity ; 

FiQ. 77. 




for many purposes it is desirable to so regard them, and this view 
is presented by the elliptic lines. But we may with equal truth 
consider that the polarized c»ndition is set up by the circular 
polarization of the magnet forming the vertical circles, and so regard 
the elliptic or magnetic lines as being set np indirectly by the 
action at right angles of these circles. We shall thus miderstand 
why the ituiueUve power of a magnet is so much greater at its 
middle, while its attractive power is so much greater at its ends. 
The attraction la a function of the general law that parallel cur- 
rents attract each other ; there is, in fiict, in aU spiral condnctors 
a tendency to close np, because of this attraction between, all the 
partial corrents. Now, if we conceive another figure like Fig. 77, 
brought near it endwise, It is evident that to make the lines of 
polarization alike, the north end of one must be presented to the 
south end of the other, and that then not only do the cirdea of 
the bars agree, while all the circles of each mt^et, internal and 
external, attract each other, but the projecting lines of force of each 
magnet become incorporated with those of the other, and the result 
is a new eUiptic field. Henoe, naturally, long magnets have the 
great^t attractive power, for they may be regarded as such com- 
binations of smaller ones, combining their magnetic force, just as 
the union of galvanic batteries in series combes their dectro- 
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motiye forces. But as to inductioii, it is evident that the external 
circles are affected* by those of the bar more powerfully at the 
middle than those at the ends can be by the whole length of 
the magnet, as this influence obeys the law of the squares of the 
distance ; therefore, speaking roughly for illustration sake, if we 
consider the inductive action of each circle of the bar to be equal, 
and call it lo, a circle at the middle will have a force of 20 exerted 
upon it by the two end circles, but a circle at the one end will be 
acted upon by the middle, 10, and the other end, whose distance is 
doubled, will give only i o 4- 2* or 2 • 5, a total of 1 2 • 5 upon an end 
circle against 20 on the middle circle. This is the reason why a 
coil of wire with a current passing through it will draw a magnet 
into its middle, or vice versd, the arrangement according with 
that shown in Figs. 74 and 75, while a magnet with the opposite 
arrangement placed within a coil will be forced out. 

406. If we examine the actions which will take place upon the 
molecules of a conductor revolving in any position among the 
lines of force of a magnetic field, as shown in Fig. 77, p. 326, 
we shall see that different effects may be anticipated according to 
the direction of the motion ; we shall be aided in examining the 
effects if we regard Fig. 73, p. 322, as a vertical cross section of 
Fig. 77. If the axis of motion be in the central line, NS, and the 
motion takes place in the circles of Fig. 73, the molecules suffer 
no change of position as regards either tneir relation to S or to 
their arrangement in the moving wire ; hence no effect can result. 
If the axis be lowered, so that the motion takes place below the 
central line, it will be seen that each molecule, in order to retain 
its relation to the magnetic field, must in each revolution rotate 
once on its axis in relation to its accompanying molecules in the 
wire itself. This is evident in Fig. 78, which 
represents a ring of wire rotating on the centre Fig. 78. 

c, in the direction of the outer arrows, below 
the magnet S, of which the dotted circles are 
the lines of induction. It is obvious that the 
molecules forming the wire, in order to keep 
their relation to these circles, turn on their 
axes in the direction of the small arrows, and 
in doing so set up a current in the wire. This 
explanation is, of course, hypothetical, but it 
is a fact that the motion of the conductor under 
these conditions does produce some action 
within the wire which results in an electric 
impulse. This figure brings before the eye also the different 
external polar actions of such a ring, for it will be noted that the 
molecules on any diameter have the opposite extremities tamed 
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towards any wire wHch may be imagmed in contact, and therefore 
would induce opposite polar conditions in such wires ; so that if the 
wires were connected a current would be produced in them : the 
molecules at a and h on the Vertical line, it is obvious, would in 
this case exert the greatest inductive power. 

407. If a plate of metal is revolved under or above a magnetic 
pole, or between the poles of a horseshoe magnet, but below the 
middle line of the poles, as new sets of molecules are brought into 
action, sets of opposing currents are set up in the conductor, and 
can be collected by means of a pair of springs, one pressing on the 
centre of rotation at c, in Fig. 78, and the other on the circumference 
at the points where the currents meet, which in the latter case is 
on the radius between the poles of the magnet, or at a, Fig. 78. 
These currents develop a great resistance to motion, and the con- 
ductor itself becomes heated. This was the first form in which 
Faraday demonstrated the setting up of an electric current by 
motion of a conductor within a magnetic field. 

If a bar of iron be surrounded with a helix of wire a current of 
induction is set up when the iron is magnetized, and another in 
the opposite direction when it loses the magnetism ; or the same 
effects are produced if a magnetized steel bar is inserted into and 
withdrawn from a helix. If a helix is wound upon the arms of a 
horseshoe permanent magnet, currents are in like manner set up 
whenever tiie armature is applied to or removed from the magnet ; 
when a perfectly fitting armature of sufficient size is applied to a 
magnet the capacity of its metal for magnetism absorbs all the 
energy the magnet can exert into its own mass ; the magnet then 
becomes inert as far as external influences are concerned ; hence 
the application of the armature is tantamount to destroying the 
magnetism, so far as external relations are concerned, as stated 
p. 76. 

408. All the practical forms of magneto-electric machines are 
based upon some of these principles. The earliest and simplest 
form consists of an armature of horseshoe shape revolved across the 
poles of a horseshoe magnet. The wire is so wound that if the 
horseshoe was straightened out, it would form one continuous helix, 
and in order to do this, it is usually wound on two similar reels, 
the inner ends taken to the commutator, and the outer ends con- 
nected together. When such an armature revolves over a magnet, 
the two ends are in opposite conditions, and therefore whatever 
action tends to develop a -)- condition at one end of the wire tends 
to develop a — condition at the other end, and therefore both coin- 
cide in producing a current through the wire, as explained § 401. 
We may, therefore, examine the action upon one end of the wire in 
a complete revolution. Let a. Fig. 79, be the end of one helix 
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resting on the neutral line a & of the magnetic poles N S, and the 
line of motion be from a to N. North magnetism is being gained ; 
and let ns assmne that the relation of the 
helix is such that this renders the end 4-. 
As soon as a passes N its north magnetism 
is being lost, hence the wire reverses its 
polarity; as soon as a passes the neutral 
line it begins to gain south magnetism, and 
(as gaining north makes it +) this gives 
it — polarity, which on crossing S, and 
when the south magnetism is being lost, 
again becomes +. We have thus four elec- 
tric impulses which, being however in 
couples, and not alternating, resolve them- 
selves, as may be seen, into two electric 

conditions. By means of a commutator on the line N S, there- 
fore, a current can be obtained in one direction, though not con- 
tinuous, but composed of the action of four distinct impulses, 
analogous to the varying electromotive forces set up by discharge 
of a condenser. A great part of the energy is lost also at the com- 
mutator, where a spark is produced if there is an actual break of 
circuit ; for this reason it is usual to make the change of circuit in 
a diagonal line, instead of in the line of the axis, as shown Fig. 8o, 
in order that the spring may not jump from one to the other, but 
press on both togetiier for an instant. By this means the spark is 
avoided, but the energy it represents is none the less lost, as it passes 
by the short circuit thus formed. 

409. It must be understood that the point of change is not 
practically upon the line NS, but upon a line in advance of it, as 
shown by the dotted line. Fig. 79. The reason is that the various 
molecular changes, and especially the absorption of magnetism, 
require time ; hence the line of actual break will take a position 
dependent upon the quality of the iron of the armature and upon 
the rate of rotation ; it is even possible to conceive a rate of rota- 
tion such that no effect is produced at all, and in practice the 
motion cannot be advantageously increased beyond a certain rate, 
at which the maximum effect is produced. 

In some instruments, notably in Ladd's dynamo-electric machine, 
the break of the commutator is placed on the line a h instead of 
on that of N S, the reason for which I am not able to give unless it 
lies in the foregoing remark, the rotation in this machine being 
very rapid. There are also some complications in the action 
sinular to those examined, § 417, which may also render this mode 
of connection advantageous. 

410. Siemens' Asmatubs. — All the early forms of magneto- 
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eleotrio macliines conaieted of a rotating horseehoe tinuatnie, each 
as just described ; this ptaa, however, involyes great loss of power 
by Mction and hy churaiiig the air. Nowada^B this form is 
employed only in the common machines made for medical purpoeea. 
The form of armature shown in Fig. 80 waa derieed by Siemens to 
avoid theee evila. A is a solid soft iron armature of a section 
resembling that of an H girder, with tlie &ces turned down to arcs 
of a circle. The wire is woand longitndinally, as shown in section 
in themiddleofFig. 81. The coil may be ooreredwitha sheathing 
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of wood so as to form a solid smooth cylmder in which case grooves 
are tnmed in the fiice to contain fastenmge to hold the wood in its 
place. On the ends of the annature brass plates are securely 
screwed to form the axis of rotation, and carrying at one end p, the 
driving pnlley, and at the other end the commutator, c This 
consists of a cylinder of ebonite fixed npon the axis npon which are 
secured the two halves of a gun-metal cylinder, cut diagonally, as 
shown ; the ends of the wire of the armature are led throogh the 
end pieces and secured to these. Frequently one of the connecting 
pieces is fixed to the axis, and one end of the wire to the armatnre, 
instead of isolating both. Springs like 0, fitted with a turned pad 
of steel or other metal, press npon the cylinder and take np the 
current ; they are nsiully made in one piece and canse great 
pressure and wear ; it is better to ant them down as shown, in order 
to give more elasticity. This form of armatnre is nsed in many 
machines, one form, for medical use and small experiments, consists 
of several steel magnets of a circular form, with a circular opening 
cnt through to form the poles, in which the armature rotates. The 
currents from these, or any armatttres, obey the same laws as those 
of induction coils, to be considered hereafter. The quantity, or 
current, depends on the size of wire nsed ; and the electromotive 
force or tension set np, npon the number of tnms. 

.^11. Wildk's IUCaohine. — In this there is a new idea developed 
which has proved very fruitful. Instead of using the oorrent 
produced by the armature of a magneto-electric maohine in 
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direct work, Mr. Wilde passed it into a large electro-magnet 
itself fitted up in a similar manner, and obtained from this a greatly 
increased current, which might be used, or might again be trans- 
mitted to a still larger electro-magnet. In fact, the apparatus 
is based upon the conception that '* a current or a magnet indefinitely 
weak can he made to induce a current or a magnet indefinitely strong ^'^ 
by using it as an agency to convert mechanical exertion or energy 
into electrical current. There have been many forms of instru- 
ment since devised, but all depend upon this fundamental idea. 

Fig 8 1 will explain the principle of construction : a, a, are two 
blocks of cast iron of such length as may be required in each case ; 
they are separated by blocks of wood or other non-magnetic sub- 
stance, and bolted together by brass or copper fastenings; a 
cylindricid opening is bored through, in which the armature, 
Fig. 80, rotates. At the proper intervals there are lugs, as shown, to 
wMch are to be bolted the actual magnets, either steel or soft iron, as 
required : a, a, form, in fact, the poles of a compound magnet, and, 
if preferred, may be made in separate pieces for each magnet ; all 
BUirfaces in contact with the true magnet should be carefully faced 
so as to secure a large surface contact. Cast iron is better than 
wrought iron for these polar pieces, because, like steel, it assumes the 
magnetic condition, and this enables it to play an important part 
in the electro-magnets : these are charged only by the current from 
the first armature, and, as seen, § 408, this is intermittent. But it 
is desirable to keep the magnetism constant, particularly as each 
change in it is accompanied by a reacting current in the wire, and 
consequent waste of energy ; the cast-iron polar pieces, by their 
resistance to demagnetization, maintain the magnetic condition in 
the iron connected to them : they thus serve the purpose of the fly- 
wheel in engines, as they convert the intermittent magnetizing 
impulses of the armature into a steady magnetism in the iron. 

The arrangement of the machine itself is simply a matter of 
mechanical convenience, for the two parts are quite distinct. It is 
made, however, with the large electro-magnet on a stand, and the 
small permanent magnet fixed above it, each with a driving strap 
from its armature to a pulley on an engine or driving shaft. 

412. Ladd's Machine. — Shortly after the publication of Wilde's 
machine, the idea occurred to several electricians, among others 
Mr. Siemens and Sir Chas. Wheatstone, that the permanent magnet 
might be dispensed with, and replaced by an electro-magnet ; the 
first idea was to charge this by a momentary current from a battery, 
and then to send the current from the armature into the coils of 
the electro-magnet itself. But it was at once found that the 
original idea of Wilde might be carried much farther. Any iron 
once magnetized retains a feeble trace of " residuary magnetism," 
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and the earth itself induces a slight magnetism in iron properly 
arranged ; it was found that this idight magnetism was sufficient to 
start with, that it continually grew, as the current it developed 
returned into the wires, until the saturated condition was attained. 
Then the current might either be diverted for a short time to an 
external circuit in which inomentary currents only are required, 
and such instruments are applied to telegraphic purposes: in other 
cases the current of the armature could be divided into two or more 
*' derived circuits " with resistances arranged so that the requisite 
proportion should be sent into the electro-magnet and the rest be 
utilized. 

Mr. Ladd devised a convenient form of applying these later 
ideas. His instrument takes several forms, but Fig. 8i will enable 
its principles to be understood. In one form there are two such 
end pieces as Fig. 8i shows, connected by electro-magnets formed 
of boiler plate folded up into a flattened cylinder ; one armature is 
used to generate a current which passes into the coils of the electro- 
magnet ; the other supplies the current which is to be utilized for 
external purposes. 

In another form, one of these ends is replaced by a cast-iron 
arch connecting the two electro-magnets into a single horse- 
shoe. The armature itself is, however, made compound ; instead 
of A, Fig. 80, being a single piece, it is cut into two, separated by 
a brass plate in the middle, by which they are secured at right 
angles to each other, forming two distinct armatures acting alter- 
nately, and employed in place of the separate armatures of the 
other form ; of course a commutator is also fitted to the other end. 
If preferred, two wires might be wound upon one armature and 
used for these two purposes. 

413. The Oramme Machine. — In this, the latest development of 
electro-magnetism, a new principle has been again developed, but 
the instrument itself is as yet so little known that its principles of 
action have been very imperfectly studied. The main practical 
distinction between this and all other forms of magneto-electric 
machines is this, that it furnishes a uniform and constant current in 
one direction^ while all others give intermittent and alternating 
currents, which have to be arranged by the commutator. The 
reason of this is easily seen ; in all the other machines the wire in 
which the current ia set up is constantly altering its position in 
the magnetic field, and is as a whole subjected to a growing and 
diminidbing action in two opposite directipns, hence the electro- 
motive force set up is of the nature of a succession of waves alter- 
nately rising above and sinking below the zero line; and the 
current resembles the stream set up by strokes of a pump. In the 
Gramme machine, although ea>ch 'part of the vdre is constantly 
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oliftiigiiig its relation to the acting magnetio field, yet Ihe wire, at a 
whok, never changeB its relation to, or position in the field ; henoe 
the indnotire oonditious Bet np are cooBtant; the eleotromotiTa 
force set up is of ihe nature of a conitattl fall of v>ai^, and the 
current is a eteady Btream. To understand how this resolt ia 
arrived at, it ie necessary to examine the apparatos and the 
oonditionB from sereral dietinot points of view. 

414. Gbahue's Abmatdbb. — The eBsential distinction of the 
machine lies in its armatnre ; this term is scarcelj correct indeed, 
bnt I Qse it for the express porpose of keeping ap a connection 
with the ideas whieh the other machines set np. lliis armature is 
no longer a bar, or a horseshoe, bnt a complete ring of soft iron. 
The wire is no longer a length of wire having two ends forming a 
constant circnit ; it ie a continnoos and endless pieoe of wire wonnd 
over ever; part of the ring. The onrrent does not flow throngh 
this-circoit in its entirety, first one way and then the other, bat 
two o^^oBing ctirreutB fiow in those parts of the wire which ooci^y, 
at each instant, a fixed relation to tiie inducing magnet, or rather 
no current flows at all (considering, that is, the oircnit itself), bat 
two eqnal and opposite electromotive forces are set np, which 
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unite in producing current if an external conductor is provided. 
When the conditions of this armatnre are perfectly understood, it 
win be seen that oil the other parts of the machine, and its electric 
actions, are identical with all the other fomu. In it, as in them, 
either permanent or electro-magnets can be used, and these latter 
can be excited by the machine itself exactly as in Ladd's machine. 
Fig. 82 explauiB the construction. The wire is wound oontinn- 
ously in the same direction upon the insi and its two ends jdned 
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together ; bnt thougli this wire is endless, it is necessary that there 
should be a constant connection with it at the points where it is cat 

by the vertical line H ; looking at the armature as a whole, and as 

regards its relation to the magnetic field, the electromotive forces 
set up are shown by the arrows which, it will be seen, represent 
the same conditions as a pair of eqnal batteries connected with 
their forces opposed, as re^urds themselves, but in multiple arc as 
regards an external circuit. In such an external circuit, therefore, 
they combine to set up a current ; if no external circuit is provided, 
no current is generated. But the different parts of the armature, as 
it revolves, are constantly changing their position^ in the field, 
and therefore a temporary or shifting connection to the wire has to 
be made as each of its turns crosses the vertical line. If the wire 
were a single layer, this could be accomplished by exposing its 
exterior surface and arranging a spring to touch at each point. 
Practically, this same con£tion is attained by dividing the wire 
into a great number of equal sections, and attaching a condiy^tor to 
each section in such way as to act as would the single turns of the 
wire itself. This is effected by bringing these conducting branches 
out to an insulated cylinder faced with as many insulated contact 
pieces as there are sections of wire to be connected ; this is shown 
by the dotted lines in the figure which represent the connecting 
wires ; springs pressing on the contact pieces make, practically, a 
constant connection with the two halves of the circuit on the 
vertical line. In the machine itself these springs are replaced by 
brushes of wire thick enough to press on, at least, two contact 
pieces. The object is to prevent any actual break of contact in 
order to avoid the production of sparks at the commutator ; there 
is also less mechanical resistance than a strongly pressing spring 
would cause. 

415. We have only to conceive this armature inserted in the 
place of the Siemens' armature in Fig. 81, p. 330, in order to follow 
out its relations to the magnetic field, and to trace out the points 
in which the Gramme machine differs from the others. The real 
distinction has not as yet been defined in any of the attempted 
explanations of the machine. In all other forms the armature, as 
a whole, reverses its relation to the magnetic field, and assumes two 
distinct conditions at different times. In the Gramme, the different 
parts of the armature assume these conditions successively, and thus 
set up a rotation of the molecules of the wire as in other machines ; 
but, as a whole, the two distinct conditions are assumed at the same time 
in the two halves of the armature on each side of the vertical line 
in Fig. 82. 

In the revolution of an ordinary armature, the electromotive 
force set up in the wire, as a whole, varies with its distance from 
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the induciiig magnet, and, in oonseqnence, the current produced is 
variable. Now, the various sections of the wire of the Gramme 
occupy all these different positions at once ; the consequent variable 
electromotive forces are, therefore, generated in them as in the 
ordinary armatures ; but these sections being connected together in 
series, ikej act exactly as do a series of cells of different electro- 
motive forces, and the resulting electromotive force in each of the 
sides of the ring is constant, and is the sum of all those of the 
sections it contains. The action of the two halves of the ring A 
(Fig. 82) corresponds, therefore, in all respects with that of the two 
equal batteries, shown in B as coupled in multiple arc. In both 
there are equal opposed forces resulting in static equilibrium, and 
in both there is combined action on an external circuit. 

The wires may be stout or fine, according to the current required, 
or each section may consist of a flat ribbon wound in a tight spiral. 
.The resistance obeys the law of derived circuits, and is, therefore, 
one quarter of that of the length of wire employed. 

416. Theoby of the Gbamme. — The foregoing is an accurate 
description of what really occurs, but the manner in which the 
effect is produced is by no means clearly understood, nor do the 
several very elaborate explanations published at all clear the matter 
up. The result really appears to be the residuary or ultimate 
effect of several distinct actions, some co-operating and some 
opposing ; part of the effect is due to the magnetizing and de- 
magnetizing of the successive parts of the rotating ring, each of 
which actions reacts upon the part of the wire surrounding it ; part, 
again, depends upon the effect produced upon the wire itself as it 
traverses the magnetic field. 

If we place a ^ort helix upon an iron bar which is magnetized, 
and sUde it along the bar, a current is produced in the wire, variable 
in different parts of the bar, because of the different inductive 
effects. If the bar were closed into a ring, magnetized but having 
no poles because it is a closed and self-contained magnetic circuit, 
a constant current would be set up in the moving heUx. If two 
such bars were joined into a ring with similar poles opposed, the 
currents would be variable and would change in direction on 
crossing the polar junctions. Fig. 83 shows us that the ring of the 
Gramme forms such a pair with the similar poles on the line n «, 
we may therefore regard each section of the wire as the helix 
traversing the compound ring or stationary magnetic circuit ; but 
beside the effect due to this, as the metal of the ring moves, its 
molecules undergo the usual changes which react inductively on 
those of the wire, just as though each section were a separate helix 
with a bar undergoing the process of magnetizing and demag- 
netizing. 
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These are the prinoiples developed b^ Connt dn Moncel and M. 
Gtangain, bo for &a they con be extracted &om the mathematical 
expressions lliey employ. Fig. 8} is modified from one given in 
the ' Meohanio'a Magazine,' April 27, 187a, and therefore I give 
vitli it the explanation iiiere given, also eomewhat modified. Let 
US regard the torn of wire to the left of 5. As the ring rotates in 
the direction of the arrows, the face of the iron on the line 5 
beoomes more strongly N as it approaohea the indncing magnet N ; 
when it passes the point 6 it becomes nentral or nearly so, and this 
change indnoes a onrrent in the wire. After it passes the point i 
the face becomes 8 with an intensity diminishing as far as the point 
2, and then increasing till it passes 3. Each of these changes sets 
np its equivalent current as Emown by the arrows in Vhe ring. The 
conditions are therefore analogons to those shown in Fig. 79, p. 329, 
and each snooessive section of the wire develops the E M F appro- 
priate to its own relation to the indncing magnets, and to the 
magnetic action taking place in the ring within it. 




417. Fig. 64 is an endeavour of my own to trace ont the som o: 
the actions. In it we regard the magnetio field set up and neglect 
the rotation of the iron ring altogether. It is evident that the 
wide pol^, N S, of the indncing magnet mnat set np two distinct 
magnetic Jieldt in the same direction, as shown in the dotted lines, 
corresponding to the ellipse of Fig. 77, p. 326. On this view the 
ring consiBts of two curved bar magnets, with their fields, and 
witii oi^wsed poles having a nentral spaoe between. We may 
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then examine the action in the wire by considering a single section 
as a short helix moving over the bars. Starting from S in the 
upper bar, it is exposed to a growing inductive action, till it 
reaches the middle line, where all the inductive actions of the 
principal magnets, and of the included bar, are at a maximum, and 
tend to make the wire led out to the commutator positive, or + . 
When this helix traverses the lower magnet, the same conditions 
recur, but tending to make the same wire negative, or — . There- 
fore the points intersected by the vertical line H &re those of 

high and opposite inductive influence, tending, whenever a con- 
ductor is interposed, to set up a current externally, and dividing 
internally by the two branches ; and it would seem probable that 
this condition has an important influence on the result actually 
produced. 

But we may also regard the space between the dotted lines of 
Fig. 84 as a single magnetic fleld, the conditions of which will 
then be represented by the circles of Fig. 77, p. 326 ; by the aid 
of this figure we can trace out the molecular conditions which will 
be set up in a small helix traversing a circular path in the field, 
which will be nearly represented by the thick lines in Fig. 77 if 
we conceive the ring of molecules forming the end of the bar to be 
strung upon this thick line. In the vertical position at the top it 
will be seen that the lower half of the ring would be exposed to a 
force tending to reverse the position of its molecules, but that the 
forces which tend to maintain the position are the greatest : by the 
time the ring had reached the lower vertical position its molecules 
would have had to make a semi-rotation in ordei^ to retain their 
relation to the field : on passing the line S N, the ring being then 
horizontal (instead of vertical, as drawn in the figure), the mole- 
cules of the wire would be arranged across the wire instead of 
lengthways ; in this position also, each side of the wire being exposed 
to similar conditions, there is a conflict of forces, and the actual 
position assumed would be that due to the excess of the various 
forces acting in one direction over those acting in the other direc- 
tion. It is therefore evident that no single way of looking at the 
action of the armature of the Gramme can possibly explain the 
effects produced. 

418. CoNSTBUOTiOK. — In the machine which was employed to 
supply the light at the Houses of Parliament, and which was also 
exldbited in action at the works of Messrs. Wheildon and Cooke, 
the side-pieces or poles N S, in Figs. 84, 85, which correspond 
to the blocks a a. Fig. 81, p. 331, consisted of two massive rect- 
angular blocks with i^e inner races turned true ; to each of these 
there were secured three circular electro-magnets above and below, 
the other ends of these were secured in massive iron plates, thus 

z 



forming the tmaovoA of the maohme. Fig. 85 is a vertical 
seotiou, and F^. 86 one through tlie middle horizontaUy. It will 
be seen that titwe are three separate ricge, one of which supplies 




the current for the electro-magnet ; the other two are ooimeoted 
as one to the commutator for t£e external work ; c c are the com- 
mntatoTB, to which oonnectionB are made firom an inenlated frame 
attached to N and S at each end. 
In Uds macJiine the resifitanoes were — 

The main electro-magnets Ohms3'6 

The ring for exciting the magnete .. .. „ -57 
The two rings for external work „ -37 

Its eleotromotiTO force increased with the rate of revolution, its 
best working power being abont 310 rcTolniionfl per minute. 

At the Houses of Parliament it was worked by a steam-engine 
in the basement, the current being conveyed to tiie lamp 479 feet 
distant, by means of copper rods -^ inch diameter, and about 
1700 feet long, according to Mr. Douglass' report. Making 3S9 
revolntioDS per minute, it absorbed 2 - 66 horse-power, and gave a 
light equal to 3066 standard Bpena candles. 

419. Batio or CoNVKBBiow or Ebsrox. — Dynamo-electrio ma- 
chines unquestionably fumiah the electric current at a cost lower 
than that of galvanic batteries ; but, as yet, no one knows what the 
actual relative cost is. The makers always en>reas their work by 
saying that they will heat so many inches of pUtinimi or iron rod 
of sndi a size ; this kind of measure is quite indetenmnable, as may 
be seen p. 142, § 193, especially as the conductivity is very varia- 
ble '. others say that they are equal to so many Bunsen's cells, and 
that they take about so much hoise-power to drive. No one aeents 
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to have yet perceived that the essential requirement is to ascertain 
exactly, on one hand, the energy expended, such as the indicated 
horse-power employed in driving, and, on the other, the actual 
current developed in some definite unit (such as the British Asso- 
ciation veber or my chemic) in a known resistance, and under dif- 
ferent conditions of resistance ; from these data the actual energy 
utilized could be calculated. 

However, I have done this for one of Ladd's machines in a series 
of experiments carried out in conjunction with Mr. Desmond 
G. Fitzgerald. 

The machine expployed was the form made for i man-power, 
which Mr. Ladd says will heat to whiteness i8 inches of platinum 
wire 'oi inch or lo miU diameter. Its resistances were — 

The inducing magnet Ohm '815 

Magnetizing armature „ '112 

Working circuit „ „ '129 

Each turn of the handles gives 15^ turns to the armature. The 
work done when a fair rate of motion was attained was propor- 
tional to rate of revolution, 41 turns of the handle giving 3 cubic 
inches of mixed gases in a large surface voltameter, whether turned 
at 80 or 160 turns a minute ; about 78 turns a minute were as much 
as ft strong man could maintain for any considerable time, and at 
that rate it takes 12*2 minutes to produce one equivalent of the 
gases, the mechanical equivalent of which (p. 212) is 6841 foot- 
pounds. The energy expended per man-power is considered to be 
^ of a horse-power, then ^-^ooo-r-S = 5500, and this multiplied 
by 12*2 gives 67,icx^ foot-pounds, or about one-tenth of the 
mechanical energy is utilized as current. 

420. As this process is not exact, we arranged a mechanical 
apparatus in which all the details could be exactly tested. This 
consisted of a rope driving a barrel and multiplying wheels, by 
which the machine itself could in turn be driven at any suitable 
velocity, by means of a heavy weight fiEJling through a distance of 
32 feet in 2^ minutes, so that the residual energy of the weight 
might be disregarded, and the extra weight required at each stage 
of experiment represented actually the work then under examina- 
tion. I. Weight was used enough to work the driving apparatus 
alone. 2. Weight was added to drive the machine, with the 
armature exchanged for a piece of wood, to test the simple friction, 
which absorbed nearly haK the total energy required to work. 
3. Extra weight was used as necessary to drive at different rates, 
with varying resistances interposed, and the current produced was 
carefully measured under the various conditions. 

The result agreed with the first experiment ; the work in foot- 
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pounds by the formula (7 x B came closely to one-tenth of the 
amount of the weight multiplied by 32, that is, the foot-pomids 
mechanical energy expended. This is about the same ratio as the 
steam-engine really utilizes of the energy of coal, and if this is 
anything more than a special case, it would appear that we might 
reckon the cost of electricity thus obtained as ten times the cost of 
steam-power, which it will be seen in § 423 is 'ooii per equivolt, 
bringing that of electricity to * on 2, which figure may be compared 
with those in Table VI., p. 120. 

421. It has been stated that Marcus, of Vienna, makes dynamo- 
electric machines which worked by i man-power are equivalent 
to a Bunsen cell consuming 500 grains of zinc per hour. If these 
figures are true, the resiQt is very much better than that just 
shown. 500 grains of zinc is about 15 equivalents, and taking the 
data of Table VI. represents (15 X i "o) 24 equivolts produced. A 
horse-power 33000 X 60 4- 4673 = 423 • 7 equivolts, that is to say, 
«. man-power expended is only 70 '6 equivolts, which gives us one- 
tinird instead of one-tenth utilized. 

422. Work of the Chramme. — I was unable to measure either 
work expended or utilized in the Gramme machine with any 
exactness ; some experiments have been published, however, in 
which the work in silver depositing done by a Wilde machine and 
one of Gramme's was compared. It is said that i horse-power 
was used, but it is uncertain whether each machine was so arranged 
as to utilize the power to equal advantage. The average of a series 
of experiments with an anode of 57 * 62 square feet shows a deposit 
with the Gramme of 26' 89 ounces of silver per hour, and wi^ an 
anode of 28*81 square feet 20*55 ounces, and with the Wilde 
16*53. 

It is stated that the Gramme gave an electromotive force equal 
to 2 Bimsens and a quantity of 32. iNow if the E M F is correct 
and is taken as 3*2, then 20*55 ounces being a current of 913*3 
chemics, or 160* 8 vebers per second, brings the resistance of the 
circuit to '0199 ohm, which is a very unlikely-looking result. 
But working on these data gives us the mechanical equivalent of 
the currrent of the Gramme as 293*3 equivolts against 423*7 
used (i horse-power), being 69 per cent, utilized. The Wilde, on 
the same data, gives 1 89 equivolts, or 45 per cent, utilized. Neither 
of these results appears trustworthy. 

423. Enebgt of Fuel. — In studying the present subject it is 
necessary to understand clearly these relations of energy, and this 
is easy by the aid of the equivolt unit. According to the table, 
p. 212, the energy of carbon is 9624 foot-pounds, or 2*0594 equi- 
volts. But in most treatises on heat, it is usual to value the work 
of fuel, &c., in terms of units of heat, generally that amount of 
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heat which will raise i pound of water i° Fahr. in temperature : 
such values can be converted into the equivolt by dividing by line 
28, Table XVIL, p. 217, or by multiplying by its reciprocal • 166 
or Log. ~i '2180099. On this system, according to Favre and 
Silbermann, the value of carbon per lb. is 12,906 units, and of 
hydrogen 62,535. According to the Government experiments on 
coal the average of English qualities may be taken as — 

Carbon, per lb •812x12906=10480 

Hydrogen (available), per lb. '041 x ^2535 = 2564 

Equivolts, per lb 2154*9 = 13044 

Taking the price of coal as 208. per ton as an average figure from 
which actual cost is readily derived under any circumstances, we 
get the cost of coal per lb. *i07i of a penny, and per equivolt 
'0000497. We must next consider the proportion of this actually 
utilized m ordinary steam-engines. This will depend upon their 
consumption per "indicated horse-power," and this varies from 
2} lb. per hour in the best engines to 5 and 6 in common ones.* 
A horse-power is 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, or 1,980,000 per 
hour = 423*7 equivolts;? if, then, we take 4 lb. of coal per hour 
as an average consumption, this brings the practical mechanical 
equivalent of the pound of coal to 105*9 equivolts, and the prac- 
tical cost of steam-power per equivolt * 001 1 2 of a penny. On these 
data the average steam-engine utilizes only one-twentieth of the 
potential energy of its fuel. 

A man's power is usually taken as i that of a horse-power, or 
70*6 equivolts, and at Sd, per hour, costs per equivolt ' 1133 of a 
penny. 

424. Eleotbo-magnetio Engines. — ^Many attempts have been 
made to drive machinery by means of electro-magnetism, but all 
are failures. A sketch of the fundamental principles at issue may 
serve to prevent readers from wasting their time uselessly, or to 
guide them in the only possible useful direction. The considera- 
tions examined, § 426, will show that electro-magnetism cannot 
possibly compete with the steam-engine unless a very cheap source 
of current can be obtained. But for some small kinds of work, 
where only momentary or occasional action is necessary, and the 

* The indicated horse-power is usually employed as the measure of work and 
merit of an engine, hut it is not really so, as it does not allow for the friction of 
the engine itself. The correct value can he ascertained only hy some kind of 
dynamometer which measures the actual mechanical energy exerted at the driving 
pulley of the engine per indicated horse-power developed in the cylinder, as this 
latter measures the proportion of energy of the fuel transformed into pressure on 
the piston hy the agency of the boiler and cylinder. 
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mere cost is of slight moment compared witli convenience, electro- 
magnetism may be advantageously used to do mechanical work, as 
indeed it does whenever employed to ring a bell or give a signal 
in telegraphy. 

Engines must be of one of two classes, (i) Botatory, in which a 
series of armatures are mounted on a wheel acted on by several 
electro-magnets arranged at different distances from an armature, 
and each is in turn thrown into circuit to act on an approaching 
armature ; this is effected by having more armatures than magnets : 
the armatures may be iron simply, or they may be electro-magnets, 
in which case repulsion may be employed as well as attraction. 
(2) Beciprocatingf like the beam steam-engines. In these an arma- 
ture on a lever is attracted and released by an electro-magnet, or 
the lever may be double and so made into a beam with a magnet 
on each arm. The greatest effect has been produced by using 
hollow helices, the lower half containing iron, with a plunger of 
iron to be attracted into the helix. In ei&er form the commutator, 
which is actuated by the moving axis, must be carefully arranged 
to throw the current into the proper circuit only while it can do 
effective work. 

It is important to give the armature as little motion as possible, 
because the effect of distance is to decrease the attraction in a ratio 
at least equal to the square of the distance, § 429, while power 
can be gained mechanically by leverage at the equal ratio of the 
distance or length: therefore the driving point should be at a 
greater distance from the axis than the armature is. 

425. A new construction of electro-magnets has lately been 
published by Mr. J. S. Camacho. I tried the same principle some 
time ago, and it greatly increases the power to be obtained. Instead 
of a solid or single core of iron surrounded by a helix, the construc- 
tion is compound : an ordinary small cylinder and helix is sur- 
rounded externally by another cylinder of iron and a helix, and so 
on, thus placing a large part of the inducing currents in the 
interior of the magnet itseK, and securing a greater inductive 
action on the iron. The following figures are given as to a 
machine which has been tested at Habana : The interior diameters 
of the iron tubes are 48, 76, 106, and 127 mms., the inner one 
made of iron 1 3 mms. thick, the other 7 mms. The wire is copper 
of 3 square mms. sectional area (about No. 16) in two layers, or 
1 80 turns on the three inner tubes, and seven layers with 630 ttums 
on the outer cylinder, all connected in one length. The length of 
the arms is 212 mms., the weight 35 kilos., and that of the wire 
19 kilos., with a length of 800 metres. 

With 7 bichromate of potash cells, it is said to exert an attrac- 
tive power of 552 kilos, at 2 mms. distance, " while one of ordinary 
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Gonstmction of equal exterior diameter only supports 1 1 kilos., 50 
times less." This must be taken quantum vaJeat, 

426. Cost of Working. — The exact method of estimating energy 
explained in the preceding sections, and especially the use of the 
equivolt unit, which renders all the facts comparable, will show 
why all electro-magnetic engines fail. The whole question resolves 
itself into one issue : Whcit is the cost of an equivoU of energy ? The 
cost, by even a common steam-engine, is *ooi 1 2 of a penny. Table 
YI., p. 120, shows its cost when obtained from the various forms 
of galvanic battery, and these figures must be doubled at least to 
ascertun the cost, when transformed into mechanical work by aid 
of magnetism, that is to say, electro-magnetic power must cost more 
than icx> times as much as steam-power. 

The figures given in the books are even too favourable to the 
electro-magnet. Thus Joule calculates that under the most favour- 
able circumstances an electro-magnetic engine would consume 
75 lb. of zinc in a Daniell*s battery to maintain i horse-power for 
24 hours. 

Now Table V., p. 119, shows 201 equivalents per lb. of zinc, and 
the Darnell's force i^ i '079, therefore 75 x 201 X 1*079 = 1^266 
equivolts ; a horse-power for 24 hours is 10,168 equivolts, and twice 
that amount at least is required; but taking tiiese figures and 
setting the cost of the battery as only 4 pence per lb. of zinc, we 
have 2 5 shillings, while 96 lbs. of coal, costing, at 20 shillings per 
ton, 10*29 pence, would in a common steam-engine do the same 
work. 

427. The following table is a supplement to Table YI., and 
shows at one view the various fJEicts. It relates only to materials 
consumed. 

Cost of MECHAiaoAL and Electbioal Energy pee Equivolt = 4673 Ft.-lbs. 





Detail in $$. 


Apparatag. 


CoBt in Pence. 






423 
423 

423 
426 

420 
421 


Mec?Mnical — 

Goal, potential 

Steam-engine 

Man's power 

Electro-magnetic 
Electric (see Table VI., p. 120)— 

Magnets utilizing one-tenth 
„ „ one-third 


•0000497 
•00112 

•1133 
•1122 

•0112 
•0038 





428. Eleotbo-magnetio Laws. — The following statements as 
to the laws which govern the construction and actions of electro- 
magnets are collected from various sources : they relate to the 
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three elements which constitute an electro-magnet : (i) the iron 
core ; (^) the helical wire ; (3) the current which is passed : 

I. The power to deflect a magnetic needle is proportional to the square root of 
the diameter of the core ; the lifting power, to the simple diameter. (Dab.) 

3. Tlie attractive power increases as the mass of the iron, and this is propor- 
tional to the square of the diameter of the iron cylinder, the lengths being equal. 
(PfaflT.) 

3. The form of the iron influences its power. Cylinders carry greater weights 
than rectangular bars, and a hollow cylinder from which a portion has A>een cut 
away so as to form a long horseshoe magnet when viewed in the directioa of its 
axis, but a yery short one if taken as to its height, is capable of receiying a yery 
great suspensive force : a slight curvature of the polar surface adds to its power. 
(Pfaff.) 

4. The free magnetism at the poles of a horseshoe magnet is proportional to the 
square root of the length. At any given transverse section it is proportional to 
the difference between the squai'e root of half the length and the square root of the 
distance of the given section from the nearest end. (Dub.) 

5. The magnet's suspensive power increases as the number of turns of the wire, 
or the total effect is equal to the sum of each taken singly. (Pfaff.) 

6. The free magnetism of an electro-magnet is directly proportional to the 
number of turns of the helix. (Jacobi.) 

7. Its attraction is proportional to the square of the number of convolutions. 
(Dub.) 

8. The attraction between two electro-magnets is proportional to the sum of 
the product of the current strength and number of convolutions of both helixes. 
(Dub.) 

9. The material and thickness of the wire are (when the current is equal) 
without influence upon the magnetism. (Lenz.) 

10. The free magnetism of the end faces of an electro-magnet is proportional to 
the current strength. (Dub.) 

II. The attraction between electro-magnets is proportional to the square of the 
strength of the current. 

Noad gives the following generalizing formula : 

13. Let M = the magnetic force of the electro-magnet, 
n = the number of convolutions. 
d = diameter of the core. 
C = the current passing, 
c = a constant (not stated). 

then M = c n C Vd. 

The several resistances of course have a hearing on the relations, 
as under like conditions the current depends on tiie resistance, and 
the resistance and numher of turns are related to the size of the 
wire. 

When the resistance of the coils of the electro-magnet is equal to the resistance 
of the rest of the circuit, the magnetizing force is at a maximum. 

The magnetizing powers of coils (of the same metal) with the same surface of 
battery plates arranged so as to give the maximum current, are as the square roots 
of the weights of the wire used. (Menzzer.) 

Formulie are frequently given as to the relation of the resistance 
of the wire to that of the battery, but these are very delusive : it is 
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the current passed and nmnber of turns of wire which are to be con- 
sidered, the resistances are of importance only as they influence 
these. 

429. Attbaotions of Magnets. — The supposed laws of attraction 
of magnets are delusive : the attractions of magnets can follow no 
definitive law of mere distance, for the relation depends upon the 
magnetic field. Let us conceive a flexible ba^ of iron covered with 
a helix and bent up into horseshoes of different form, that is, with 
greater or less openings between the poles. Each arrangement 
would set up a different magnetic field, as will readily be seen by 
means of the principles of § 405, p. 325. The closer the poles are 
brought together, the greater weight would an armature in contact 
be able to carry, because the force would be more intense in the 
armature ; but the difference in powers would not be vast, providing 
the armature itself was properly adapted to engross the inductive, 
power of the magnet (to do which it must be at least as large in 
section as the magnet itself). But the wider apart the poles, at 
the greater distance would a given attractive energy be exerted, 
because the field would occupy a larger ellipse : therefore doubling 
the distance in this case would reduce the attractive power much 
less than it would in a magnet with its poles close together, and 
therefore with a small and intense field. 

430. Eleotbo-magnetio Coils. — These are an application of 
the principles studied §§ 399-405. They consist of distinct parts, 
the function of which should be understood, i. The iron core. 
"2. The primary wire which conveys current from the battery. 
3. The break which interrupts the current. 4. The secondary 
wire in which the induced current is set up. 5. The insulation. 
6. The condenser. 

Between all these parts there is a due proportion, and Fig. 87 is 
drawn to a scale intended to exhibit that proportionate relation for 
the best construction : it represents a coil i foot long in the core, 
and i^ inch diameter. 

The ellipse shows the most advantageous form in which the wires 
can be arranged, to occupy the most effective portion of the space 
marked in thick lines from the points ah, in Fig. 77, p. 326. 
The inner dotted line is the space adapted for a smaller quantity 
of wire. There are many other modes of construction which may 
be occasionally glanced at, but the following explanation is in- 
tended to assist in the actual making of a coil to the best advan- 
tage. 

431. The Gore. — This acts purely as an electro-magnet, and 
should be made of the purest and softest iron, so that it may 
magnetize and demagnetize as rapidly and completely as possible. 
It must not be capable of setting up an induced current within 
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itself, therefore its own metal must not form a oinmit wbicli { 
would act as does the braes ooreriug tnbe described S 443. It is | 
composed, therefore, of wires of the best qualitj of No. 18 to 23 | 




gauge, cnt in lengths somewhat in excess of the int 
to project at both ends, as shown in dotted lines at one end e : they 
should be made up into a tmly ronnd form, which is best done by 
aid of a metal oylinder of proper size, split from end to end, and 
bound with wire or cord while the wires are packed : it should 
then be slid off gradually while a strong wire is wound tightly 
from end to end of the bundle : this should then be placed in a 
charcoal fire, made red hot for some time, and allowed to cool as 
the Sre goes out — not by removaL The binding wire shonld be gra- 
dually unwound, and replaced by a strong tape covered by strips 
of stout paper glued or pasted on to form a cylinder, which, when 
dry, should be warmed and dipped in melted parafBn, which should 
soak thoronghly in. 

Another plan is to use a mandrel of hard wood slightly tapering ; 
fonn the papei cylinder on this, make the ooil complete aa follows, 
and insert ^e oore afterw^ds ; this latter plan is the easiest, but 
the oore is not so perfect, and space is apt to be lost between the 
core and the primary, which is disadvantageous, unless it is desired 
to have a removable cote for purposes of experiment ; then it and 
the primary may be made to slide in the tnbe on which the secon- 
dary is wound. 
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Fig. 88 represents a cap of metal to be fitted on to each end 
of the core or to the mandrel, to work in a slot in an ujffight 
frame so that a handle can be slipped 
on either end to wind np the coils of Fig. 88. 

wire. This could be done in a lathe, 
but is far better done by hand in a 
frame for the purpose. 

When the coil is completed, the 
caps (which may be best secured by 
shellac cement) are removed, the end 
of the core at o is to be cut off and 

filed to a perfectly smooth face : the end c may adyantageously 
be left on, as shown, projecting beyond the calculated length of the 
core, as it and the armature at the other end will both add to the 
inductiye actions. 

432. The Primary. — ^This may be cotton covered, but is better 
silk covered, because the laws (§428, 5-7) show that the magnetism 
induced in the core depends upon the current and the number of 
turns of wire, and this nmnber will be greater, the less room the 
insulation takes up; for this reason, and as there is little ten- 
dency to escape, the wire should not be coated with paraf&n, &c. : 
it should be of the softest quality and the highest conductivity 
possible. The proper size is of the utmost importance : it must be 
selected with an eye to the battery power intended to be used so as 
to develop the greatest current. It is wise to err on the side of 
using wires too »maU rather than the reverse, because that error 
partly compensates itself by the greater number of turns, and may 
be corrected in working by using an extra cell or two. No. 14 
would suit a coil a foot long to work with low battery power ; for 
smaller coils. No. 18 and even 20. It should be in one lengtii, in 
case of any accident occurring at a join, and also to avoid irregu- 
larity of form which is apt to be caused by a joint. The question 
as to the advantage of two or three layers is of the same order as 
that of size ; it is a matter of resistance, current, and space occu- 
pied: the bsdance is in favour of two layers. This also brings the 
two ends to one extremity ; if three are preferred, the end of the 
wire must be brought out and carried back under the stand in 
mounting. Place the core in the frame, tie the wire firmly to it 
with a sijufficient length for connection, and wind up as firmly and 
closely as possible, beginning at the left hand, and turning the 
handle upwards to form a right-handed helix. When the layer is 
completed, fill up the furrow between the wire with a soft cotton 
cord, or stout knitting cotton, which has been well baked and soaked 
in parafi&n, then bind over firmly with a strip of dry silk or silk 
binding (such as the drapers call Prussian or flannel binding), to 
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prevent any accidental contact by chafe of the wires. Now con- 
tinue winding on the second layer, and secure it in the same 
manner. It will be wise now to test the resistance of the wire, 
which should be slightly greater than before winding : if it is less, 
there is contact somewhere, which must be remedied by unwinding. 
The core and primary should now be warmed and well soaked 
with melted paiuffin. 

A3 3, I may here suggest that an electro-magnet built up as de- 
scribed, § 42^, would probably constitute a very admirable basis for 
a coil ; for tois purpose each of the iron cylinders should have an 
open sLit from end to end, for the purpose of preventing current 
induction within it. 

434. Insulating Tube. — The core and primary are now to be en- 
closed in a tube, as shown by e, Fig. 87, which requires to be thicker 
at the ends than at the middle, as drawn. An ebonite tube is usually 
recommended, but it is very costly and difficult to fit exactly to the 
primary without waste of spaca Such a tube can advantageously 
be built out of the thinnest sheet ebonite. Measure the proper size 
with a piece of paper cut to fit tight ; cut out a piece of the ebonite, 
which is best done with a sharp point, or a tenon-saw drawn over 
the surface ; hold it before a fire till it softens, and bend it over the 
coil, binding it down with a tape till cold ; then secure the joint 
with shellac. In a large coil a second cylinder should be used, 
breaking joint at the opposite side, and the surface of the first should 
be painted with shellac varnish, so as to just stick when the next is 
applied. Three discs of the thin ebonite are to be cut, with central 
holes to suit the position, as shown, and slipped upon the cylinder, 
which is then thickened up on the ends by shorter cylinders, as 
shown. When dry these may be turned down to a regular curve, if 
desired, or the discs being set in position, a strip of paraffined paper 
may be wound on to the desired thickness, as directed in the winding 
of the secondary. In discs i and 3 there are to be holes through 
which a length of the secondary wire is passed, as shown. In small 
coils a single disc will suffice ; in larger ones others are to be added 
so as to leave no space wider than 2 to 3 inches, but so as to keep 
an even number of spaces. The discs are to be thickened alter- 
nately at the middle and edges, so that the thin part is where the 
wire passes from one compartment to the next, that is to say, where 
the difference of tension is least between the neighbouring portions 
of wire, this obeying the law of tensions, and correspond^g to the 
actual length of wire intervening between such neighbouring parts. 
There are two ways of thickening discs : another disc of sheet 
ebonite may be cut of the proper size and rasped away at one 
edge, and cemented with shellac on each side of the principal disc ; 
or discs of paraffined paper may be cut and added at intervals as 
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the wire is wotmd on, which is readily done by cutting a slit in 
each so as to slip it on, breaking joint of course at each. The first 
plan is preferable when the thickness is in the centre. 

The two end pieces may be made, of ebonite, but well-baked 
mahogany saturated with parafiGin will answer. The inner faces 
may have a recess cut in them to contain a circle of thick sheet 
ebonite where in contact with the wires, and if desired, a casing 
of thin ornamental wood can be used to cover the real ends. In 
most coils these ends are circular, with a fiat face at the lower edge ; 
but in Fig. 87 they are rectangular, in order to carry the terminals 
and discharger. Whichever plan is preferred, they are now to be 
fixed firmly upon the insulating tube so as to enclose within them 
part of the primary, as shown, forming a complete reel. The in- 
sulating tube should be carried to the end of the core (instead of 
being cut off to the ellipse, as shown in the figure), so that the 
ends niaybe fixed securely upon it. 

435. The secondary wire is to be laid t)n with its turns parallel 
to those of the primary, and there should be as many turns got 
into the space as consists with the other essential conditions. The 
size of wire depends upon the object aimed at. A full bushy spark 
depends on quantity, and this again depends entirely on the size of 
the wire. Length of spark depends on tension, and this upon the 
number of turns. These conditions are explained § 43 9, and the size 
of wire will range between Nos. ^K and 40. The coil is Ijp be 
arranged in the winding stand as before, with the h end to the left, 
or in the reverse position to that of Fig. 87. Fix pieces of wood 
or cork in all the spaces, except the end 3 0, to support the discs, 
and then wind the wire on, turning the handle as before, away 
from the body upwards to form a right-handed helix of the wire, 
which is to be wound on with the precautions as to insulation de- 
scribed § 436, filling up to the elliptic outline, and leaving the end 
out, for connection to the terminal. Next fill up the space 1-2 in 
the same way. Now turn the red end for end in tibe frame, bringing 
it as it is in Fig. 87, and fill up the other two spaces, turning the 
handle the same as before ; then as the wire commences at the other 
end of the space and its position is reversed, the spires will all be 
in the same direction and be a continuous helix, when the two ends 
at partition 2 are soldered together. 

The object of this construction is to concentrate the tensions at 
the two ends of the coil where perfect insulation is most easily 
effected, and to secure the most perfect insulation where it is most 
required : it is for this purpose that the tube is thickened at the 
ends to resist any tendency to strike to the primary. 

In the common, because easy, construction with the secondary 
wound backwards and forwards &om end to end, as in Fig. 89, it is 
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obyions that a great length of wire intervenes between the proxi- 
mate ends of two separate layers, and there is in consequence great 
risk of a spark breaking through the insulation, which in such case 
ought to be thicker there than at the ends at which the layer turns 
back on itseK. 

436. Insulation of Secondary, — The wire itseK should be silk 
covered ; it should be well baked, and laid on while quite dry. It 
is better for being parafiGined, if this is so done as not to enlarge the 
size (§442). Between each layer an insulating film is spread, 
which is usually made of several thicknesses of guttapercha tissue, 
but it is doubtful whether good paper paraffined, such as is used for 
the condenser, is not better. The best mode of applying either is 
to cut it in long slips half an inch wide, fix the end over the end of 
wire, and wind spirally, so that the strip overlaps half its width. 
On reaching the end or partition, great care is to be taken that the 
space is perfectly filled, which is easily done by forcing in a little 
softened paraffin ; the str^> should then be folded back on itself 
close to tiie wall of the space, again wound spirally back half-way 
up the space and returned to the end, where it can be left to 
support the next layer of wire : by this means there are only two 
thicknesses interposed where little insulation is needed, and four 
where it is most required. In long spaces or undivided coils, the 
strip should be returned two-thirds of the length, and again for 
one-^hird, so as to have six thicknesses at the dangerous eilds. If 
paraffined paper is used, the final process will make all secure, but 
if guttapercha is employed, it will be an improvement to paint 
round the ends at each layer with shellac cement. Some paint the 
whole wire thus when laid, but this renders it next to impossible 
ever to remove the wire if desired. Guttapercha dissolved in 
benzole or in oil may be used instead of shellac. 

When the coil is completed, similar external insulation should 
be employed, filling up the outer dotted line. Fig. 87. This should 
be of an air-proof nature, such as paraffined paper or solid gutta- 
percha, otherwise the guttapercha sheet is apt to be destroyed by 
the action of the air. If paraffin insulation is used, the coil should 
be slowly warmed for some hours, and then saturated with melted 
paraffin before applying this external covering. 

The continuity of the wire should be careMly watched through- 
out, as described § 442, or at least tested as each layer is completed, 
lest any break should occur unnoticed. It is also a great advantage 
to test the growing inductive action as the coil progresses, which 
is one reason also &r building it on the core itself. At the earlier 
stages this may be tested by a suitable galvanometer, connecting 
up a single Daniell cell to the primary, with a hand contact key 
interposed, and observing the deflection produced on making and 
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breaking contact : of course, the whole length of wire to be used 
for the coil must be connected to the secondary from the first, or at 
least it must be made up to one uniform resistance, so as to observe 
the increasing electromotiye force generated. When the coil has 
so far progressed as to give sparks, a discharger may be used, and 
the break key should have the condenser attached. The increasing 
spark can be thus watched, and any accidental failure of insulation 
at once detected before it is covered up. The construction of a 
large coil is a matter of so much labour that these precautions are 
of great consequence. 

437. The Break, — The construction of this is simple, but involves 
importuit principles. Its objects are, (i) to close the battery 
circuit fully, with as little resistance as possible. This requires a 
good contact surface at the platiniun points and a strong pressure 
of the spring. (2) To maintain the contact till the core is fully 
magnetized. This requires the resistance of the spring to be just 
sufficient, so as not to allow the armature to be moveid until the. 
full magnetism is approached: for this reason it is desirable to. 
place the point, as shown, at some distance down the spring, which 
then assmnes a curve before actually destroying contact. To assist 
this the spring may be of taper form, thinning away towards the 
upper end. (3) The iron armature must be of the best soft iron 
and as massive as the core itself ; it in fact acts as a prolongation 
of the core, and assists the inductive actions. 

The construction is simple, as shown 6, Fig. 87. The spring is 
secured to a brass bracket, which carries also a set screw, by which 
the distance between armature and core and the resistance of the 
spring are adjusted. A similar but higher bracket carries a screw 
pointed with platinum, and provided with a loose set nut to prevent 
its shifting with the vibrations. The platinum should be soldered 
in position, but care must be taken that no solder runs over it A 
hole should be drilled in the point of the screw, and tinned by 
means of a pointed wire, and the platinum wire entered firmly in. 
The piece on the spring may be a piece of thick wire, in which case 
a hole should be drilled in the spring, in which a reduced end of 
the platinum may be entered, riveted up, and touched with solder 
on the back. A piece of stout sheet platinmn may be used, in which 
case the spot it is to occupy should be tinned, the platinum placed, 
and the iron carefully applied round the edges. Platinum requires 
to be moistened with flux to enable solder to take readily. 

For some experimental purposes a break worked by hand or 
mechanism is useful, and consists of a spring pressing on a ratchet- 
wheel revolved at a fixed rate. This may be interposed between the 
coil and battery, the ordinary break being screwed tightly up. 

438. The Condenser is made as descril^d § 61, p. 53. The area 
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of foil it should contain depends npon the degree of battery power 
to be used, increasing with this : excess in size is, however, no evil. 
The two faces are connected, as shown. Fig. 87, to the spring and 
the screw of the contact breaker. The function of the condenser 
is not thoroughly understood, but it absorbs the extra current of 
the primary and reduces the spark at break of contact, which would 
otherwise destroy the platinum. The effect is to facilitate the 
demagnetizing of the core, and consequently to increase the electro- 
motive force of the secondary current at break of circuit. 

Fig. 89 shows a convenient mode of constructing the condenser. 

A shows the foil projecting half an inch 
Fia. 89.' beyond one end of the paper, and with an 

inch margin left round three sides. The 
sheets of foil may be each fixed by warming 
and by pressure on a sheet of paper. The 
first sheet being laid with the tinned side 
beneath, another is laid with the foil above, 
and in the position shown by the dotted 
line, so that the two papers are between 
the foils : two uncoated sheets are then laid, and then the process 
continued as required. The rectangular space included by the two 
arrows is the effective area of the foil. 

Experiments have been published lately by M. L. Boltzmann on 
the inductive capacity of insulating materials, differing from those 
given on p. 53, as foUows : 

Vulcanite 3'iS 

Paraffin 2-32 

Sulphur 3-84 

Besin 2*55 

In the cheaper coils, condensers are made of sheets of ordinary 
paper without any preparation interposed between the foils. 

The best mode of ascertaining the size of the condenser adapted 
to a coil is to arrange it as described for making, and lead 
temporary wires to it from the coil, allowing this to work at 
intervals, increasing the battery power gradually to the utmost 
likely to be used, and adding sheet after sheet of the foil as it is 
observed to produce beneficial effects. 

430. The Laws op Coils. — The effects. of a coil depend upoa 
the size of the secondary wire, and its length as mentioned, § 435. 
Size or thickness of spark depends on the OUchness of the wire : 
length of spark depends on length of wire ; the laws are in fact the 
same as those of batteries and of the heating of wires, § 193, 

p. 144- 

We may regard each turn of wire as an electromotor analogous 
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to a cell of a battery, or to a thermo-electric couple. At each 
section of the coil equal dectromotive force is developed in each 
turn, whether close to the core or at the outside of the coil ; but 
the distinction most be remembered between the electromotive 
force developed in the tmn, and the effect produced externally by 
the turn : this will correspond to the actions of a large or small 
cell of equal force, and, therefore, the inner turns exert more 
energy than the outer, because their own internal resistance is less 
in the ratio of the lengths. 

So also the electromotive force developed in the turn is inde- 
pendent of the nature of the metal of the wire, but as the effect 
produced depends on the resistances as well as the electromotive 
force, wire of high conductivity ought to be used ; it will also 
develop less internal heat. It is, however, . a question whether 
iron may not form an exception^ to this, because being magnetic 
it would absorb energy itself, and thus increase the electromotive 
force it could develop, but it is doubtful whether this would 
counterbalance the disadvantage of the extra resistance. It is very 
doubtful whether any definite law of construction has been as yet 
arrived at, generally applicable. The principles here laid down 
apply fairly to coils up to 1 8 inches in length, and it is usually 
considered that with adequate battery power a spark ought to be 
produced at the rate of an inch per nule of secondary, but the coils 
which have been made of unusually large size have not given any- 
thing like a proportionate effect. A few instances of noticeable 
coils are given in § 441, which show this.. 

Coils may be united as cells are, and upon the same laws, and 
it would seem that more effect woidd be obtained from the same 
materials and currents applied in four coils of a foot long than in 
one single coil, but coils to be so coupled would require very per- 
fect insulation. They may also be joined in multiple arc, and so 
increase the quantity, or thickness of spark, but the coils must be 
similar in construction and force. In these cases each coil should 
have its own battery, but all the breaks should be screwed down, 
and a separate single break inserted in the circuit so as to act on 
all at once. 

440. MoxjNTiNG Coils. — In Fig. 87, el is a slab of glass, ebonite 
or prepared wood, fixed upon the ends ci the reel,, forming a frame 
the sides of which may be advantageously closed with glass, so as 
to protect the coil from damage by dust and damp ; a tube in the 
middle of d carries a rising table of ebonite ; and the two pillars + 
and — connected to the terminals of the secondary, constitute a 
universal discharger ; they are, in fact, an elongated binding screw, 
to which wires to any apparatus may be attached. They termi- 
nate at the top with a spherical socket, forming a universal joint. 

2 A 
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The rode, (Arryiiig viree, &c., slide in a tnH e 
tanoe, podtion, ^., aie tmder perfect oontrol. 

In nioBt ooUb these pillare, or iuBiilated binding Bcrewe, are 
placed on the stand at the end or the side of the coil, but the 
anongement shows is mnch more oonveniant. The two ends of 
the primary pass down through the stand ontside the end of the 
reel at h, the inner is connected to the spring of the break, and by 
it to the binding screw, as shown : the outer end goes direct to the 
other binding screw. 

It is, however, better to have a oommntator on the stand to reverse 
or cat off connection with the battery. The beet constraetion for 
this, pnrpose is shown in foil size section, Fig. 90. e is a circular 
or elUptiD block of wood or 
FiQ. 90. ebonite, with a cheek on each 

.side projecting beyond opposite 
ends of the t^ameter to i^ord a 
fastening for the metal portion. 
Thifi consists of two simUar pieces 
of brass, c d, which may be built 
np of several ports or cost in one, 
as shown. These form the axis 
on which the apparatus moves, 
and each of them being con- 
tinued np one aide and across the 
end of e, forms a path between 
two springs tonobing them. The 
cylinder is supported in two 
brackets, as shown in dotted 
Imea, and to these brackets an 
'^^^^d ^ >1^ seonred springs + and — , 

.^ which being connected to the 

battery bindmg screws, bring the 
current to the oommntator. Two other springs, a b, convey the 
onrrent away, either being made positive aooordmg to the direction 
in which the handle is tnmed. When this is vertical, the cnrrent 
is cat off altogether. These springs should be fixed to small 
brackets with stems to pass through the foundation plate of the 
instrument] and are to be nsed in place of the principal binding 
screws for all connections directed to be made to these. 

441. NoTSD Ooiu. — I. Bhittnhorff has constructed some, con- 
taining about 60 miles of seconda^, which, with 1 Bimsen cell, 
gave 1^ inches spark, and 1 6 inches with 7 cells. 




fave ji ii 
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the wire covered with gattapercha -^ thick ; the primary, 9 gaoge^ 
150 feet in three layera. The secondary in three cylind^«, eMh 
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5 inclies long, made of guttapercha i^^ thick; the wire of the 
middle one, 32 gauge, 22,500 feet long; the others of 33, each 
25,575 feet. There are three condensers, of 50, 100, and 150 feet, 
capable of combination. With 5 Bnnsens, each coil gave a spark 
of 5 inches ; the three gave 12^ inches. 

3. Siemens and Hcdske. — Made with a great nmnber of partitions 
of sheet ebonite, contained 80 milea of secondary, and gave sparks 
from I to 2 feet in length. ' 

4. Yeaies*. — In two compartments; core, 22 inches by i^; pri- 
mary, 12 gauge in 2 layers ; secondary. No. 36, in 55 layers, making 
55,000 turns, insulated with guttaperdia tissue and parafGuied paper, 
10^ miles in length, and 10^ lb. in weight; condenser, 66 sheets 
of foil II X 29, with paraffined paper. With 5 Grove cells it gave 
I2f inches spark. 

5. Ladda — Core, i foot long, 1*8 inch diameter; primary, 
12 gauge, 50 yards in three layers; secondary, 3 miles. No. 35, in 
layers from end to end, each separated with five or six sheets of 
guttapercha tissue ; condenser, 50 sheets of foil 18 X 8 on yamished 
paper ; gives 5 inches spark with 5 Bunsens. One constructed for 
Dr. Bobinson, with two secondary coils, each 5690 yards, or 
together, 6 miles 820 yards, is said to give sparks, 2 '04 inches 
with one cell; 5*06, with two; 6*45, wil£ three ; 7*65, with four; 
and 8 "38, witti five cells. 

6. llie Polytechnic. — Length from end to end, 9 feet 10 inches ; 
diameter, 2 feet; weight, 15 cwt., ^containing 477 lb. of ebonite* 
The core, 5 feet long, of No. 16 wire, 4 inches diameter, 123 lb. 
The primary, 145 lb. of 13 ('0925) 3770 yards, making 600 turns 
in strands of 3, 6, and 12 wires ; total resistance, 2*2014 ohms. 

The seconcukry, 606 lb., 150 miles long, and resistance 33,560 
ohms, on an ebonite tube ^ inch thick and 8 feet long, the coil 
itself occupying 54 inches in the middle of the tube. 

The condenser is in six parts, each containing 125 square feet of 
foil. 

With five large Bunsen cells the spark was 12 inches, and 29 
inches with 50 cells. 

Particulars of a series of experiments with this coil are given in 
the 'Chemical News,' Sept. 24, 1869, No. 513. 

442. Management of Wibbs. — This is of great importance, espe^ 
cially in constructing coils. The greatest care is requisite, for there 
is little satisfaction in spending much time and labour in winding 
np a great length of wire, and tiben discovering that there is a break 
in it at some unknown point. The following precautions, though 
very troublesome, will well repay the trouble. 

(i) Test each reel of wire for continuity : sellers rarely furnish 
reels in which the wire is continuous from one end to the other^ 

2 A 2 
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The test requires a delicate astatic galyanometer and a cell to send 
current tbrongli the wire. 

(2) If not continnoos, wind upon a fresh reel, passing the wire 
through the fingers and carefully watching it. It is best to use 
a tin reel for this purpose, or, at all events, to use a metallic axis 
against which a spring can be placed, soldering the beginning 
of the wire to the reeL By this means a permanent test can be 
kept up, and measurement of resistance, length, &c., can be made 
at any time. 

(3) It is desirable in many cases to paraffin the wire. It should 
be first well baked till all moisture is driven of^ and while hot 
should be dipped into the melted paraffin, or this may be poured 
over it. For fine wires the parafin may be thinned with turpen- 
tine, which will prevent the wire from being much enlarged. It 
is desirable to warm the reel of wire when it is about to be used, so 
as to soften the material. 

(4) The resistance of the wires should be taken and noted, then 
by measuring that of a known length, the length of wire used for 
any purpose may be nearly ascertained. 

(5) In winding up coils, &c., it is very desirable to ascertain the 
exact number of turns the wire makes : this may be done with a 
revolution counter, easily made up from such wheels as are used in 
gas-meter indices. This may be actuated either by an attachment 
direct to the end of the axis of revolution, or by an electro-magnet 
actuated at each revolution by an ordinary circuit closer. 

^6) With fine wires a constant test for continuity should be 
maintained. The beginning of the wire of the instrument should 
be connected to a metallic cylinder on the axis, against which a 
spring should press, as in (2) above. This spring and that of the 
wire reel are connected to a galvanometer and a battery: if a 
commutator is used, the current need not be continuous, but a test 
current can be sent through at intervals, or on completing each 
layer. This affords also a check upon the insulation, as any acci- 
dental contact will reduce the resistance, which ought to increase 
continually as the wire is strained by winding. 

(7) All joints should be carefuUy made, stripping the wire, 
cleaning it, and tapering the ends, tinning them and carefully 
cleaning off any flux ; fine wires should then be carefully twisted 
together and soldered, which is best done by means of a piece of 
No. 10 copper wire in a handle. If the wire crosses a gas flame, the 
point beyond (being well tinned) will act as a convenient soldering- 
iron for very fine work. The joint should be carefully covered 
without increasing the size of tiLe wire ; this may be effected by 
rubbing over the warmed wire a stick of cement made of gutta- 
percha and resin melted together. 
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44;. Mediou Coils. — These depend on the same principles as 
indactlTe ooila, bnt they are made to giTe a current of comparatively 
email foice bnt of larger quantity. For this purpose the " extra " 
cmTNtt of the primary itself should be atilized, and stouter secoo- 
dary wires employed. A great variety of arrangements are em- 
ployed, vertical and horisontaL Fig. 9 1 shows the most convenient 
plui, in which a cnrrent in one direction only (that of breakitLg 
oircnit) is given o£ By means of the commutator which employe 
difl^cent leng^ of wire, the energy can be varied, and the sliding 
tube ovtx the eore controls the force of the shock produced wiu 
the greatest nicety. The action of tluB tube is, practically, to 
shorten the core as far aa it covers it, so far as its indactive re- 
actions are concerned, by enabling the induced current to form in 
the tube itself instead of in the wire outside it. The following 
porticnlars relate to a coil 6 inches long in the core. 

On a mandrel about an inch diameter, slightly tapering, mate a 
pasteboard tube of three or four thicknesses of brown paper, and 
form a reel by gluing on this two turned ends of 3 inches diameter, 
leaving a space of 5 inches between them. There should be a 
groove on the inner Aces of the ends towards the edge which is to 
be seemed on the stand (and which is there slightly flattened) for 
the wire ends to lay in. Lay on fonr continnoos layers of No. 1 8 
cotton-covered wire, and bring out several inches of the ends, calling 
the inner end i, and the outer end 2. To 2, jnst where it leaves 
the coil, j<nn a length of No. aa or 24 wire, which will commence 
theeeeondary; when four layers of this are placed, bring ont the end, 
calling it No. 3, and joining to it, as before, a oontinuatiou of No. 
26 or a8, calling its outer end No. 4 ; to which, if desired, a further 
length of finer wire may be added. All the wires may bo cotton 
covered, and should be soaked with pamffin before or after laying. 
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A brass tube, t, Fig. 91, is out to slide freely within the oentral 
tube, and at one end a Ifain piece of tube or metal is soldered within 
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it, to serve as a stop ; a bundle of soft vnxes is then packed within 
the tube, and a ring fitted upon its inner end to abut against thtft 
just described, and a handle, t, fitted to the tube itself at the same 
end ; the other end of the core is then passed through and secured to 
the farther end, b, by wedging and cement, and trimmed off smooth 
to work the break, 6, whi<^ is similar to that described §437. Fig. 
9 1 explains the connections ; + and — are the battery screws ; 4- is con- 
nected to the screw of the break, and the inner end of ^e primary, 
I, is connected to the spring, which is also connected to •— , one of 
the secondary binding screws ; the end 2 of the primary is con- 
nected to — for the battery circuit, and also to the first stud of the 
conmiutator for the secondary -circuit. The secondary wire is 
shown in stages and numbered ; it begins at 2, by being soldered to 
the end of the primary ; the ends of the yarious lengths, 3, 4, 5, are 
taken to successiye studs of the commutator, the central spring of 
which is connected to « + . The commutator takes up dither the 
^ extra ** current from the primary, or that with the added effect of 
^the lengths of secondary according to the stud on which the spring is 
placed. As arranged, that secondary binding screw will be +, which 
is on the same side as the primary screw connected to the + pole 
of the battery : the current taken up is in the same direction as 
that of the battery in the coil, therefore if the inner eud of the wire 
is BO connected as shown, the outer end is of course the + conduc- 
<tor from the coil. The effect of this mode of connection is, that 
when contact is made, the battery offers a path of much lower re- 
sistance than the body ; therefore the current induced at making 
contact does not pass through the body, which, transmitting only 
the current of breaking circuit, is subjected only to the infiuence 
of a current in one direction, which is considered of great imporir 
ajace in some cases. 

444. Elbotkeo Bells. — These domestic conveniences are very 
simple and easily made and fitted up. The bell arrangement con- 
sists of an ordinary dock bell, or a spiral of steel wire screwed on 
a stand, with a clapper spring on which there is an armature which 
is attracted by an electro-magnet, so that each passage of current 
strikes one blow. If preferred, an arrangement similar to the break 
of a coil (§ 43 7) may be used, which will give a succession of blows 
as long as the circuit is closed : a small magnet of quarter-inch 
iron bent to a horseshoe of' 2 inches is sufficient. The size of wire 
depends on the battery power used and on the distance of the bell 
from the points of contact. If this latter is great, fine wire must be 
used, such as 26 or 28, but usually 22 is suitable. The most con- 
venient battery is the manganese, of which three or four in series 
will generally suffice. The contact is closed by a spring which is 
pressed down on a stud, the faces in contact bemg armed with pla- 
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tintun. These ^ poslieB," as they are called, can be readily obtained, 
got up in yarions styles of ornamentation.. 

The wirds should not be too fine, not less than i8 : two are re- 
quired, bntonly one need be insulated, though it is better for both 
to be. Guttaperoha-coyered wire is often used, but this perishes by 
action of the air. Cotton-ooyered wire thoroughly dried and soaked 
in a hot mixture of four parts paiaflBm, one or two parts beeswax, 
and one part boiled linseed oil, and then dusted over with whitrag, 
will usually answer perfectly. When seyeral bells are in use, eacm 
requires a wire to make its circuit, but a single return wire will 
serye for all. 

For a signal on a door opening there are a yariety of modes of 
making contact : the simplest is a quadrant of metal aboye the door, 
with a spring pressing on it attached to the door, and an insulating 
piece to coyer the metal of the quadrant and break circuit, except 
when the door has opened. A similar fitting to a window consists 
of a slip of metal on the side frame and a spring on the sash. 

445. Aktrma. — ^These may be so arranged that while a bell on 
eadi acts as just described, a complete general circuit shall also 
actuate a bell in oie spot to indicate wheneyer any one of the points 
to be guarded is either opened or not secured. This latter is 
effected by a contact at each spot adapted to each place, and may 
be made either by pishing a bolt or hooking on a flexible wire at 
each part, the circuit being continued through all. In this case a 
current must be kept "sonstantly passing, and its stoppage actuates 
the alarm. It is wise, iierefore, to use a *' relay," that is, a small but 
powerful electro-magnet of fine wire, which does not itself actuate 
the alarm, but closes a " local circuit," that is to say, a separate 
battery and bell ; by this means a yery small current may be made 
to serye. With a house so fitted, the security of the house is tested 
by the master on retiring, by haying a commutator in his bed- 
room, which makes the fin«l contact to the battery of the two cir- 
cuits, when the arm of the relay will be at once moyed and the 
local circuit broken if all the contacts are properly secured, and if 
not, the particular bell of th&t door, win'dow, or room, if such are 
proyided, will indicate the neglected point. 

446. Thb Elbotsio Tslegb^h. — ^This subject it is not neces- 
sary to go into at all, as it is cursorily sketched in eyery work on 
electricity, and practical knowl«dge can be giyen oidy by the 
technical works. It is essentially an application of principles 
fully explained throughout this wotk, and resolyes itself into three 
distinct systems. 

(i) Indicaiory^ such as that of the needle instruments, which are 
to all intents simply galyanometers. 

(2) Becording qr ifec^nical.-- -Such are the Morse and the print- 1 
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ing systemB, as well as those alpliabetical instnunents wluch do 
not record, bat make a temporary indication. All these are 
actuated by electro-magnets working or releasing clockwork. Some 
of these also work by sound, the taps of the electro-magn«t answer- 
ing to the contacts made. 

(2) Chemiccd. — These work by electrolysis, producing coloured 
marKs when current is passed to the electrodes, one •! which is 
a reyolving cylinder, the other a point, a sheet of paper moistened 
with the electrolyte being interposed and drawn between the 
cylinder and the style. 

The telegraph system is, therefore, simply the effecting of com- 
mon electric actions at a distance, and is wholly a matter of 
resistances, and delicacy of instruments fitted to work with small 
currents. 

447. Duplex Telegraphy. — This, the causing two messages to be 
transmitted by one wire in opposite directions at the s&me time, is 
a refinement only very recently practically effected, though the 
principles have been known for years. It depends upon a very 
careful balancing of resistances: the currents d^ not pass each 
other at all, but if signals are sent simultaneously, the effect is 
that the receiying instruments are really workei by the batteries 
of their own station, not by that of the sending station. 

The instrument is essentially an electro-magaet wound with two 
wires exactly as a differentiid galvanometer, § 182, p. 135, and 
acting upon the same principles. In one cirmit is connected the 
line wire, and to the other a resistance equal to that of the line. 
Currents sent into this instrument from its dwn end will therefore 
not actuate it, as they divide into two equol parts ; but a current 
entering by the line will actuate it, for (i)the station itself is ru4 
sending a current, then the line current passes through one circuit to 
the junction and back through the other, through a double resistance, 
but with double power, and so works the iustrument in the usual way. 
(2) The receiving station is also sending, then according to the 
direction of the currents, one of the tvvo ciicuits contains an addi- 
tional or an opposing electromotive force, and thus an extra portion 
of the current enters one of the circuits and thus actuates its own 
instrument. The two instruments at opposite ends of the line 
being alike, and the resistances properly balanced, it will be 
seen that the operator at A station always sends his signals into 
his own instrument, but these do not affect it unless B is also 
sending signals into it, and therefore each opeiator only sees upon 
his instrument the result of the signals transmitted by the otiber 
operator, although they may be actually produced by his own 
battery set in motion by himself. In the case of submarine cables, 
there is, besides the line-resistance, the temper^ and vanishing 
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resiBtance due to *^ Oharge," § ^95, p. 320, and to work on the 
duplex ^siem a Bimilar condition mnst be produced in the 
secondary or home circuit. This is effected by using, with the re- 
sistance equal to that of the line, condensers equivalent to the 
diarge the cable is capable of taking up. 

448. Edison's Motogbaph. — This is the latest new idea or 
discovery in electrical actions, and it would appear to be likely to 
lead to many developments. The following is Mr. Edison's own 
description : 

« In my new system of telegraphy it would seem that power was obtained, or 
that electricity had been passed into a new mode of motion, as with magnetism ; 
but this is only apparent, not real, if I understand it aright. 

'^ The electricity acting by electrolysis changes the nature of the sur&ce of the 
paper, either by depriving it of some constituent, or the hydrogen in conjunction 
with the metal and paper form substitution compounds, the surfaces of which are 
smoother than the paper in its natural state, in the manner that the surface of 
rough paper is made smooth by dipping it into sulphuric acid. The strangest 
thing connected with the phenomenon, however, is this : 

** In trying to ascertain what caused the lever to move, whether it was reducing 
the lead by hydrogen to a finely-divided powder that acted as a lubricant, or 
whether the nature of the surface of the lead were changed by the absorption of 
hydrogen, like palladium, or whether the effect were due to the effort of the gases 
to escape from under the lever, I was led away from these notions by finding that 
platinum with sulphate of quinine will likewise show the movement. It then 
struck me that the nature of the paper was changed by the electrolysis. To test 
this I had a long message received over the automatic telegraph wire from Wash** 
ington (this wire runs in my laboratory at Newark), and recording the same on 
ordinary chemically-prepared paper. The speed with which the message was sent 
from Washington was 800 words per minute, and the colourations forming the dots 
and dashes were rather faint. I then passed the strip into the electromotograph 
(I use this name for want of a better one), the colourations being in a direct line 
with the lead point. On rotation of the drum, and when no colouration was imder 
the point, the lever was carried forward by the normal friction of the paper. But 
the moment a colouration passed under it the lead point slid upon the paper as 
upon ice, the friction was greatly reduced, and the lever moved in an opposite 
direction to the rotating drum. 

*^ In this expenment no battery was connected to the instrument. This proves 
that electrolysis produces a change in the nature of the paper. 

^ 1 afterwards found that if a tin pen were used to receive a message from 
Washington, although no marks were seen, the paper appearing unchanged, yet on 
passing the paper through the instrument the movement of the lever was more 
marked than before. Receiving the message with a lead pen did not give so good 
results, although lead is the best when used, standing at the head of the twelve 
metals tried. The next is thallium. On paper moistened with aqueous solution 
of pyrogallic acid, tin is as good as thallium. Of all solutions yet tested, potassic 
hydrate has been found to give the most marked results; the second best ii 
sulphate of quinine ; third, rosaniline, oxidized and discoloured by nitrous acid. 

^ A peculiarity of the quinine solution is that platinum shows an action, and 
shows it when either oxygen or hydrogen is evolved on its surface. With hydrogen 
the friction is lessened as with all other metals, but with oxygen the friction is 
increased. This is so with all the metals subject to oxidation ; but it appeared 
strange at first, that it would show with a metal upon which the nascent gases had 
no effect* 
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** With a lead point land a solution of the disinfectant known as broino-' 
chloralum, the evolution of hydrogen increases the friction of the paper enormously. 

** Silver seldom shows a movement with any solution, and when it does it is 
very weak. 

" Sulphuric acid shows less movement with any metal. 

^ It appears to be a matter of indifference as to the character of the metal used' 
for the drum which acts as one of the decomposing electrodes. CSonsidering that 
the lever will close a secondary circuit under the great pressure used upon the 
lever, its sensitiveness to electricity is wonderful. With a delicately-constructed 
machine, moved by clockwork, which I have nearly finished, I have succeeded in 
obtaining a movement of the lever sufficient to close the local circuit with a cur- 
rent (through 1,000,000 ohms, equal to 100,000 miles of telegraph wire) which 
was insufficient to discolour paper moistened with potassic iodide, or move an^. 
ordinary galvanometer needle. Messages may be read from the sound of the lever, 
when the most delicate telegraph magnet shows no current. 

^* The uses of the instrument are many; in fact, it gives an entire new system of 
telegraphy. 

<< As no secondary currents are generated as with an electro-magnet to prevezit 
the instant magnetization or demagnetization of the iron cores, it is obvious that 
the lever will respond to signals transmitted with great rapidity. I have suc- 
ceeded in transferring signals from one circuit to another at the rate of 650 words 
per minute ; hence it may be used to repeat the rapid signals of the automatic 
telegraph into secondary circuits. By attaching an ink wheel to the extremity 
of the lever, opposite a continuous strip of paper moved by clockwork, messages 
transmitted at a speed of several hundred words per minute may be recorded in 
ink. By attaching a local circuit to the repeating points, and adding thereto a 
sounder, it may be used as a Morse relay to work the long lines of telegra^Ai." 

It will be seen that this system enables motion and sound to be 
produced at a distance without the aid of electro-magnets or of any 
mechanism to be actuated by the current itself, as the motion of 
the drum is produced by mechanical means at the receiying 
station. The instrument was shown at work at the Conversazione 
of the Society of Telegraphic Engineers, on the 2nd Deceniber, 
X874, and excited much interest. 

449. Automatic TBAHSMrrTEBS. — There have been many forms 
of these patented, but all are modifications of that first intro- 
duced by Bain to work his chemical receiving instrument, 
which is the basis of the ** motograph.*' In principle the trans- 
mitter and receiver are the san^e. In each a revolving drum or 
cylinder rotates under a metallic style ; in the receiver these are 
separated and yet electrically connected by a paper moistened 
with an electrolyte which permits currents to pass, and by the 
change of colour produced records the time during which current 
passes, and in this manner effects signals. In the transmitter 
a strip oir sheet of paper is interposed, which is perforated at 
the proper times to permit the point to touch the cylinder, and 
allow the current to pass : thus the marks on the receiving 
paper correspond to those perforated in the transmitting paper. 
But by the same means any kind of receiving instrument can 
be worked, as all transmittmg instruments depend upon the' 
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making and breaking contact in one or more oirctiits for different 
graduated intervaLs, and the paper can be arranged to effect this 
mechanically. In other cases a sheet of metal is used, either as a 
cylinder or in a flat form, and is written upon with an insulating 
Tarnish. The style traversing over this sheet in a succession of 
close lines produces upon a paper at the other end, moved with 
the same velocity, marks which reproduce the original writing or 
drawing. 

The advantage of mechanical transmission is that while the pre- 
paration of the message takes, of course, much longer than the 
direct process, many such messages may be preparing at the same 
time. But the actual transmission along the wire is limited only^ 
by the capacity of the receiving apparatus to record the signals, 
80 that one wire and set of receiving instruments will do the 
work of many worked by hand. 

Similar apparatus has been devised to actuate musical instru- 
ments, and, with more success, to record on a moving paper the 
notes produced by a performer. 

450. Elbotbio Obgan. — In this the access of air to the several 
pipes or reeds is controlled by an electro-magnet attached to each, 
instead of by rods and levers actuated by the pressure on the keys. 
The keys themselves have no mechanical work to do ; they are 
simply '' breaks," and act by closing the circuit of a wire from each 
key to its corresponding electro-magnet. The work of the per- 
former is therefore far less laborious, and his touch much lightened, 
while the keyboard not forming a mechanical part of the instru- 
ment, it can be placed in any convenient spot, or, in fact, at any 
distance whatever from the music-producing instrument. 

If a chemical receiving instrument is arranged with a style and 
connecting wire for each key and stop of an organ, &c., and a broad 
strip of suitable paper passes imder them, when the key is pressed 
down a mark is produced, which thus records exactly the kmd and 
duration of every musical note produced. The keys of a piano- 
forte, and indeed of most instruments, can be similarly fitted so 
as to record, exactly as produced, the musical thoughts or experi- 
ments of the composer, or io exhibit to a teacher, if required, the 
progress and work of a pupil while practising. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

DlOTIONABT OF TbBMS. 

This cliapter is intended to supply concise definitions of terms for 
occasional reference or to recall their full explanation to the mind, 
but in some cases information is giyen on subjects not noticed in 
the other parts of the book. 

Amalgamation. — Zinc is protected from waste by having its 
surfifcce coated with mercury. For the process with zinc, see p. 87. 

Akiok. — The electro-negative or chlorous radical of the salt or 
acid decomposed. Oxygen, acid radicals as chlorine are anions 
(see Ions). 

Anodb. — The positive electrode or pole of a battery ; the wire or 
plate connected to the copper or other negative element of the 
battery ; the plate which leads the + current into a solution to be 
decomposed, and at which are set free the oxygen, acid radicals, 
and all — ions (anions). In electro-metallurgy it is usually formed 
of the metal to be deposited, in which case it is called the soluble 
anode or pole. 

Atom. — The supposed ultimate particle of the elements, p. 2. 

There is still much confusion as to the terms atom and equiva- 
lent, which were formerly used for the same purpose, but modem 
chemistry attaches a distinct idea to the atom, which correlates it, 
not only to chemical affinity, but to heat and other forces. 

Atomic Weight. — The relative weights of the atoms as compared 
with that of hydrogen taken as i. At p. 212 is a table of the 
atomic weights and other particulars of the elements most im- 
portant in electricity. 

Basb. — See Badical. 

Battebt. — A combination of voltaic cells. The word is com- 
monly — ^but erroneously — used for a single cell (e.g. Smee's 
battery), but it strictly means two or more cells coupled together 
in series. For the laws regulating the combination, see Electro- 
motive Force, Besistance, Current, Oell. For fall description of 
the different forms, see Chapter lY., p. 77. 

Bbbak. — See Commutator. 
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Bridge. — Wheatstone's. An apparatos for measnriiig resistances 
by balancing the unknown E against one known and capable of 
regulation, p. i68. 

Calorimeter. — ^Instrmnents for measuring beat produced; for 
electrical uses, tbey are in fact simple tbermometers, as described 
p. 1 42 ; but for the measuring the beat produced in chemical actions, 
&c., very elaborate instruments are made, as described in treatises 
on Heat. 

Cathode. — The negative pole of a battery; the wire or plate 
connected to the zinc ; the plate at which, in any decomposition 
cell, the cations or + ions are set free. In electro-metallurgy, the 
object upon which the deposit is to be formed is the cathode. 

Catiok. — ^Electro-positive elements and radicals, which are set 
free in electrolysis at the cathode. Hydrogen and metals in the 
order of the electro series are cations (see Ions). 

Cell. — Each separate vessel in which a chemical action occurs, 
forming part of the electric circuit. Thus there are the active or 
generating cells — i. e. those which form the battery, and the de- 
composition cells, and these last may be of two classes : (i) Passive 
or mere resistances, such are those employed in electro-metallurgy 
where the metal is dissolved from the anode, and simply transferred 
to the cathode; (2) where chemical force is exerted and absorbed 
in effecting true decomposition, as in the voltameter. 

Chemio. — See Units of Current. 

Chlorous. — Pole, a term sometimes used for the negative pole 
or cathode. Chlorous radical is that radical of a salt or acid which 
answers to chlorine in HCl — that is, it is the acid radical or electro- 
negative element or anion. 

CiROUiT. — ^The path along which the current travels, or in which 
electric tension is set up. 

Conductive circuits are those through which current passes, and 
are composed wholly of conducting materials. 

Indtictive circuits apply to static electricity, and are partly 
composed of insulating materials, as air or condensers. 

We may conceive a conductive circuit as represented by an 
endless chain driven by a drum to which force is applied (this 
representing the generator); such a chain will drive any machinery 
to which it is connected, as the current does work. The inductive 
circuit resembles more a single chain acting on a spring, like a bell 
wire, so that only single impulses can be given, and on release the 
spring restores the energy. 

Derived circuits are a ^vision of the path in two or more parallel 
branches. 

Commutator. — Break, contact breaker, and circuit changiBr. 
They are of many forms, according to the purpose required; a 
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simple spring pressing on a point sexres for a m^re break or 
interrupter of tiie current, but the arrangement is often compli- 
cated when it is necessary to provide several different circuits for 
the current. 

OoNDUOTiviTT. — The degree of power to permit current to pass ; 
it is the opposite of *' Besistance," which see. 

CoNDUCTOBS. — Substances which permit electricity to pass. It 
used to be thought that substances were of two distinct classes, 
conductors and insulators ; but it is now known that it is only a 
question of degree of resistance. Silver is the best, conductor, tiLen 
other pure metals, then alloys ; solutions of electrolytes follow, but 
at a long interval. Current passes through conductors in the ratio 
of their sectional area, and the inverse ratio of their length. 

CoNNiBOTiONS. — Wiros, &c., completing the circuit between dif- 
ferent apparatus ; they should be sufficiently large, and of copper, 
so as to give little resistance. There is often much trouble caused 
by the stiffiiess of stout wires, it is, therefore, well to form a spiral 
upon each connection, so as to give a little elasticity. The best 
connections, however, are made of wire cord, such as is made for 
window sash-line, or by twisting up fine copper wire into a cord ; 
lengths suited to various purposes should be cut, and to the ends 
should be soldered pieces of No. 1 2 copper wire, of a couple of 
inches long, for insertion in binding screws. If these ends are 
well silvered or gilt, much trouble in cleaning will be saved. 
Annoyance from accidental contacts, &e., is also avoided by 
covering these conductors with narrow tape plaited on, and soaking 
with boiled oil. 

CuBBENT, — This word is used in many ways. The electric 
current means the supposed flow or passage of electricity or 
electrical force in the direction from -f- to — or positive to nega- 
tive. It, therefore, originates at the zinc surface in contact with 
the solution, and passes from the zinc to the copper or other 
negative metal in the liquid of the battery, but from the negative 
metal to the zinc in the external circuit (see Positive and Negative). 
Ckirrent also means, scientifically, the measured work done chemi- 
cally, or what was formerly called " Quantity " (which see, also 
Intensity of Ourrent). For the laws governing this, see Ohm's 
Laws and Units. 

In electro-metallurgy an important consideration is the densitg 
of the current — that is, the relation of the actual or total current 
passing, to the surface or area of the anode and cathode. It is the 
current or quantity alone, and entirely irrespective of the force 
developing the current (i. e. intensity in the older books), which 
affects the amount of work done chemically, or which is measured 
either by the galvanometer or the voltameter. The electromotive 
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force or tension (or intensity) is concerned only in producing tlie 
onrrent against the special resistance in each case (see Tension). 

Dbnsitt. — See Current. 

EiiSCTBOBES. — Faraday's term for the poles or plates leading 
the corrent into and out of a cell. (See Foles^ Anode, and 
Cathode.) 

Elegtboltsis. — The act of decomposition by an electric current. 

Secondary electrolysis is a decomposition supposed to be effected 
by the chemical action of the substance really set free by the 
current (see Nascent). For explanation of this action, see p. 2^6, 

Elbgtbolttbs. — itiodies capable of being decomposed by an 
electric current. They must be composed of (or rather be capable 
of breaking up into) two radicals (see Ions) ; therefore, substances 
which contain three or more radicals are not electrolytes. 

Elxotbombtbb. — Instrument for measuring electro-static charge^ 
or tension. 

Elbotbomotitx Fobob. — The tendency to develop electric ten- 
sion ; in ordinary galranic batteries the electromotive force is set 
up by the attraction of zinc for an acid radical; its degree 
depends upon the force and number of such chemical affinities in 
the circuit, and inasmuch as there are also opposing affinities 
tending to develop electromotive force in the opposite direction, 
the actual force depends upon the excess of the total afi&nities in 
the direction of the current, over those in the opposite direction. 

Electromotive force may be either continuous or intermittent. 
Gkdvanic batteries and Motional machines set up a continuous 
E M F, which may be compared to gravity in its actions and laws. 

Bevolving magnets, charged condensers, the secondary wires of 
induction coils, set up a variable E M F, which may be com- 
pared to the energy of impulses and with the laws of projectiles. 
Such intermittent forces require a different mode of consideration 
and of measurement from those of a constant E M F, although the 
same fundamental principles apply to both. 

Elements. — The ultimate substances into which all the bodies 
we know can be resolved, and which, themselves, have not been 
resolved into any simpler bodies. There are 63 elements known, 
and two or three more suspected. They are assumed to exist in 
the form of cUoma^ and further information will be found under 
that head and under Equivalents. 

Endosmosb. — The power possessed by liquids and gases of dif- 
fusing into each other when separated by a partition or septum of 
anim^ membrane or unglazed earthenware. Electric endosmose 
is this action, greatly heightened by the passage of an electric cur- 
rent, which will frequently raise the Hquid on one side of the 
partition several inches above the other. The laws ascertained by 
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Weidemaim are (i) the quantity of liquid which flows out in equal 
times is directly proportional to the strength of the current ; (2) 
the quantities flowing out are (all other conditions being equal) 
independent of the size of the porous substance ; (3) the height to 
whidi a galvanic current causes a liquid to rise is directly pro- 
portional to the extent of the porouB surface ; (4) the force with 
which an electric tension present on both sides of a porous division, 
or in a liquid, urges the liquid from the positive to the negative 
side of the partition, is equivalent to a pressure proportional to that 
tension. 

The action is very troublesome in batteries, in which the liquid 
in the zinc or positive cell is transferred to the negative cell. 
Ordinary endosmose at the same time transfers the liquid of the 
negative cell to the zinc, causing local action, as when the copper 
solution of the Daniell cell enters the porous vesseL 

Equiyalbnts. — All chemical actions take place in a definite ratio, 
which is explained by the atomic theory as due to the combination 
of I, 2, or more atoms of one substance or element, with i, 2, or 
more atoms of others. Each element has its own equivalent weight, 
as compared with hydrogen, as i. There is much confusion of 
ideas, due to the change of modem chemistry from the old system 
of stating reactions in equivalents to the modem system of stating 
them in cUoma. Table XIIL, p. 212, gives a list of the equivalents. 
The relation of electricity to these equivalents is such, that in a 
chain or circuit composed of any variety of compounds of two of 
these bodies (which are, in fact, elements, radicals, and ions), the 
same current would release from combination the relative weight 
set against each substance. The weights themselves are relative 
or abstract, but in this work they are taken as '* grains," for the 
purpose of getting a definite electric measure of current and work. 

Equivolt. — A unit devised by the author to connect together 
tension and quantity. It is the force engaged in effecting i equi- 
valent of chemical action in a circuit of i ohm resistance, and 
xmderj^the volt electromotive force. It is described § 258, p. 217. 
Its mechanical equivalent is 4673 foot-pounds. This unit, when 
thoroughly comprehended, will greatly aid in understanding elec- 
tricity, and the doctrine of the correlation of forces. 

Oalyanombteb. — An instrument for measuring '^ current " by its 
magnetic effects in deflecting a magnetic needle. They are not 
comparable among themselves unless graduated for the purpose. 
The tangent and sine galvanometers are proportional, so that 
knowing the value of any one deflection that of all others may be 
calculated. The Patent Universal Galvanometer, p. 133, shows on 
its dial the current passing or work doing, and &e resistance of 
^he circuit, in definite units. 
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Induction. — This is the name given to effects produced outside 
of the body exerting a force or out of the circuit to which the force 
is directly applied. Thus a magnet induces magnetism in neigh- 
bouring magnetic substances, and then attracts them. 

A static charged surface is said to induce an opposite electric 
charge upon su^aces presented to it ; as to which see p. 29. 

A current in a wire induces currents in other conductors parallel 
to it (see Secondary). 

Insulatobs.— Bodies possessing high resistance; all, however, 
allow some current to escape or ra^er " charge/' to be lost as 
current. They are called ^'electrics,'' because friction develops 
electric excitement in them. Ebonite is the highest "non-con- 
ductor;" paraffin, sulphur, and glass follow. A full list is given 
p. 14. Telegraphic insulators are the porcelain cups, &c., to 
which the wires are secured, and which prevent eleclric com- 
munication being formed between the wires and the earth through 
the posts. 

Intensitt. — The old term for the properties now described as 
electromotive force and tension. Batteries were said to be arranged 
for intensity when the cells were coupled together in series. The 
term leads to such confusion that it is best abandoned altogether. 

Intensity of Current.-^ A. term adopted from the French intensitS 
de courant. It means " quantity ; " and the best writers now use 
the simple word " current," to avoid the confusion of these con- 
flicting terms. 

IoNS.-^Faraday's term for the two parts into which an electro- 
lyte breaks up ; they may be regarded as " radicals," and may be 
either single atoms of elements, doubled atoms which still act as 
one chemically, or they may be compound radicals, like cyanogen, 
ammonium, and the radicals of acids. They are of two classes, 
named from the electrode at which they appear ; but it must be 
remembered that the same radical may be an anion at one time and 
a cation at another, according as it is united with a radical more or 
less high in the order of affinity (see Anions and Cations). 

Measubement. — See Units. 

Molecule.— The ultimate particles of free or complete sub- 
stances. Modem chemistry draws a strong distinction between 
atoms, equivalents, and molecules, terms as to which there was 
formerly much confusion. The true meaning is fully explained, 
pp. 5-8. 

Kasoent. — It is found that substances have a much greater 
chemical force at the instant in which they are being set free firom 
combination than when they are free bodies. They are then called 
^' nascent." Most of the processes of electro-metallurgy are usually 
considered to be effected by secondary electrolysis, through this 
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In these formulA the symbols represent the total forces and 
resistances of the circuit, which are ascertained from their several 
component parts. 

Pa&affin. — This yalnable substance is obtained from cannel 
coal by distillation. Another form of the substance is called 
Ozokerit, or earth wax. Its name (without afi&nity) describes its 
value, for it is scarcely acted on by any of the chemical agencies, 
acids, alkalies, &c. ; it is also one of the best of insulating sub- 
stances, and resistants of moisture. 

If the stoppers and necks of bottles are warmed and rubbed 
with a piece of parafi&n they will never set fast, nor will the 
chemicals act upon the ground glass, while the most volatile 
substances are perfectly secured. Labels also may be preserved 
from damp and acid frnnes by warming them, after they are fixed 
and dried, till they will just melt and absorb a little paraffin 
when rubbed on them. 

Whenever it is applied for electrical purposes to paper, wood, 
or insulated wire, the material should be baked perfectly dry first, 
and treated while hot It has been said that copper wire is acted 
upon after a time, but it would appear that this is due to imperfect 
cleaning from the acids used in preparing the parafiSn. This may 
be remedied by melting and stirring up with boiling water and 
then allowing it to cool, repeating the process with two or three 
waters. Pure white paraffin only shocQd be used. For candle 
making it is often mixed with stearine, &c., which unfits it for 
electrical uses. 

Flatikode. — Daniell's term for the cathode, or that plate in any 
cell which does not dissolve. 

Polarization. — The act of arranging the substances which form 
an electric circuit in a polar order or chain of -f* c^cL — radicals, 
presented towards and reacting on each other. It resembles the 
arrangement which takes place in a number of magnetic needles 
which arrange themselves in an order of NS, NS. 

Polarization of Plates. — This very confusing and absurd term is 
applied to an action which occurs whenever the current passes 
from liquid to solid conductors : there forms on the surface of the 
latter a film different from the liquid, by which there is not only a 
greater resistance introduced, but an electromotive force is 
generated, opposing that of the current, so that if suddenly con- 
nected to a galvanometer, and the main circuit broken, a reverse 
current will be maintained for some time. On this principle are 
constructed, for some purposes, what are called "Secondary 
Batteries " (see p. 252). 

Poles. — The wires, plates, &c., leading from the battery ; their 
name is the opposite of that of the plate they lead from ; thus the 
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zinc is the positiye metal, plate, or element of the batteiy, bat the 
wire leading from the zinc is the negative pole. 

PosmvE. — In the battery, the zinc plate; in a decomposition 
cell, the anode. 

Positive Pole; +, the anode, the zincode, by which the current 
enters another celL 

Positive Ions ; hydrogen, metals, and basic radicals. 

Potential.-^ A mathematical term much misunderstood and mis- 
applied (see § 205, p. 154). 
. The Potential of a battery means its electromotive force. 

The Potential of any point usually means its tension above or 
below' "earth" or "zero." Sir Wm. Thomson's definition of 
Potential is, " The Potential for any point A in space is a quan- 
tity depending on the position and electrical state of all bodies 
which act at the point A, for the present confined to all electrified 
bodies in its neighbourhood, and such that the difference between 
the values of the potential at the point A, and the potential at any 
other point B, is a measure of the tendency of electricity to flow 
from A to B, or vice versd, supposing A and B connected by a small 
conducting wire. It follows from this that, when there is equi- 
librium, the potential at every point of an electrified insulating 
conducting body, including every other insulated conducting body 
connected with the first by wires or other conductors, is the same, 
and may be measured by connecting, by a conducting wire, any 
part of the conducting body with any insulated electrometer of 
sufficient delicacy." 

QuANTiTT. — A term based on the idea that electricity is an 
actually existing element having quantitative relations to chemical 
actions similar to the atomic weights of the material elements. 
The definition applicable to existing ideas of the nature of elec- 
tricity will be found under " Current." 

Babioals. — Either el^nentary atoms, or compound bodies which 
act like atoms, retaining their completeness and individuality 
through a series of chemical changes. It is considered that the 
acids are formed of such radicals whose attractions are satisfied 
by hydrogen, while salts are the same radicals satisfied by metals 
or compound basylous radicals. These radicals are the ions of the 
theory of electrolysis. 

Beduoed Length. — A term sometimes used to express a re- 
sistance in the terms of its equivalent length of wire or resistance. 
Besistanoe. — The opposition presented by the circuit to the 
development of the current ; it is an inherent property of every 
substance, varying in degree in each substance, from silver, the 
best conductor, up to guttapercha and the other so-called non- 
conductors. Whatever the special substance however, its actual 
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resistance may be expressed in any common unit ; thus we may 
describe the resistance of a decomposition cell as equal to so many 
feet of a given wire. The unit of resistance now generally 
employed is the ohm. 

Besistance requires to be considered in the various sections of 
the circuit as '* internal," that of the battery itself; and " external," 
that of the work to be done, the conductors leading to it, and any 
measuring apparatus employed. 

Besistance, when it is not work in some form, always converts 
the energy of the current into heat (see ' Ohm's Laws and Units '). 

Betabdation. — A term applied to the inductive action which 
reduces the rate of signalling in submarine cables. A signal to be 
transmitted requires a current at the receiving end adequate to the 
mechanical work to be performed in the instruments. The amount 
of that current is measured by the well-known Ohm's formula. 
But that current is not obtained in the receiving instrument at the 
instant of making contact at the transmitting end. A charge has 
to be given equivalent to the inductive capacity of the cable, and 
this diarge acts as a resistance, great at first, but gradually 
diminishing to nothing. During this process the current at the 
receiving end increases as the momentary value of this inductive 
resistance diminishes, till it reaches the amount due to the ordi- 
nary wire resistance of the circuit. 

Bheostat. — A measure of resistance. The name is usually given 

Sboondaby Wibe, in coils, is the long and fine outer wire in 
to Wheatstone's instrument, p. 157. 

Seoondaby. — An action or a circuit depending on another. 

Secondary Action. — See Electrolysis. 

Seoondary Battery. — See Polarization of Plates, 
which the induced current is set up by the magnetic reaction of 
the core. 

Tension. — The strain put upon the circuit by the electromotive 
force ; it may be regarded as a single amount, or as + and — equal 
in opposite directions from, the source. At the source it is equal 
to the electromotive force ; calling this icx), it falls throughout the 
circuit in exact proportion to the resistance ; it is, in fact, used up 
in passing the current against the resistance ; the effect of tension 
is explained, p. 164. 

Units. — The various bases of any system of measurement. 

The Ahsolwte are based upon the units of mass, length, and time, 
I gramme, i metre, and i second ; the fandamental unit is that 
force which can generate a velocity of one metre per second; 
gravity being a force of 9*811 such units (or 32 * 2 ft. per second). 
For practici^l use larger units have been devised by the British 
Association, viz. : 
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Electromotwe Force and Tension, — The volt = lo^ op ioo,ocx:) 
absolute units. The Darnell's cell, that is, the chemical affinity of 
zinc displacing copper from its union with sulphuric radical, is 
1-079 '^o^ts; and therefore, for rough purposes, may be taken as 
a volt. 

Resistance, the ohm = 10^ or 10,000,000 absolute units; ohm 

measures made of Glerman-silver'wire can be obtained of scientific 

instrument-makers, and from them instruments for measuring 

resistances can be made as described, pp. 158 and 171. 

10* 
Current. — The veber, — - = 10""" or 'oi absolute unit per second. 

10' ^ 

I veber decomposes '00142 grain of water. 

The Chemic. — The unit of current is much more conveniently 
based upon an equivalent of chemical action, or quantitative result, 
and the unit used in this work is a current effecting one equivalent 
of chemical action (in grains) per ten hours. A current of i veber 
per second is equal to 5 * 68 of these units, therefore in any calcula- 
tions (see 'Ohm's Laws') the unit of electromotive force (the volt) 
would have to be multiplied by 5 * 68 to give the result in chemical 
units, and a force calculated from these units would be divided by 
5*68 to express it in volts. This unit I call a *' chemic." A 
chemic, therefore, is a rate of current which in a second is equal to 
' 1 7606 of a veber, and would in ten hours deposit or set free i 
equivalent in grains of any element or ion. 

Current and Energy, — See Equivolt. 

Vebbb. — See Units of Current. 

YoLT. — The unit of electromotive force and tension (see Units). 

YoLTAMETBB. — An apparatus for measuring the current by its 
chemical action ; the term is usually limited to a vessel provided 
with two platinum poles for the decomposition of dilute add, and 
with tubes for collecting and measuring the gases given, offl 

ZiNOODE. — Darnell's term for the anode. 
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A. 

Absolute (see Units), 149. 

Add, battery solution, work of, 89. 

Adherence, to securo, 269. 

, to prevent, 273, 279. 

Affinity, chemical (see Electromotiye 
force), 84. 

, elective, true meaning of, 214. 

, not suspended by electrolysis, 253. 

, probable cause of, 78. 

Air, as oxidant in cells, 116. 

, film of, effects of; 269. 

Alarms, electric, 359. 

AUotropy, 5, 246. 

Alloys and heat (see Besistance), 143. 

, conductivity of, 176. 

, depositing, 309. 

, , principles of, 311. 

, , solutions for, 308. 

Alum, chrome, formed in battery, 107. 

Aluminum, depositing, 308. 

Amalgam for machines, 36. 

Amalgamating zinc, 87. 

surfaces for plating, 271. 

Ammonia, generated in electrolysis, 
256. 

not a radical, 242. 

Ammonium, chloride, danger in electro- 
lysing, 256. 

, forms double salts with zinc, 

114. 

Amp^'s theory (see Magnetism), 72. 

Anode, meaning of, 241, 364. 

, salts accumulate at, 203. 

, soluble, appearance of, test of 

working, 299. 

, , relation to force of, 259. 

Arc, multiple (see Batteries), 196. 

Armature, revolving, currents in, 328. 

(see Dynamo-electric Machines). 

Arrangement of objects (see Deposit- 
ing), 285. 

Astatic (see Needles), 125. 



Atomic weight and gas volume, 245. 

and valency, 83. 

, table of, 212. 

Atomicity, theory ojE; 3. 

, , not necessary, 245. 

Atoms, condensed, 219. 

, defined, 4. 

f energy, a constituent of, 2, 246. 

move m space, 4. 

unite in definite ratio, 245. 

Attraction and repulsion, laws ot, 57. 

of magnets, cause of, 326. 

of electro-ma^ets, laws of, 343. 

Automatic (see Telegraph). 

B. 

Balance (see Electrometer, Tension). 

BaU lightning, 315. 

Batteries (see Cells). 

, arrangement of, 117, 196. 

, classification of, 79. 

, cost of working, 120. 

, insulation of, 117. 

^ internal resistance, measuring, 

233. 

, seoondaij, or polAri2sation, 258. 

, theory of (see Positive and Nega- 
tive), 222. 

, uses each is suited for, 126. 

Bells, electric, 358. 

Berzelius* electro-chemical theory, 210, 
246. 

and Faraday's theories contrasted, 

246. 

Binary, theory of salts, 210. 

Bound electricity, 52. 

Brass depositing, 310. 

Break, contact, for coils, 851. 

Bridge, Wheatstone's, 168. 

, B. A., for units (see BesiBtance 

instrument), 175. 

, galvanometer for use with, 169. 

^— , mode of using, 174. 
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Bright deposit, 800. 
Britannia metal, plating on, 271, 298. 
British AsBociation Committee, 145. 
Bronze, to deposit, 310. 
Bronzing, various, 293. 
Brush and star discharge, 61. 
Burnishing before platmg, 270. 
^— finished work, 300. 

0. 

Oalorimeters, 142. 

Gapacity, inductive, tables of, 58, 852. 

of condensers, 54. 

Capillarity and electricity, 138. 
Carbon and electromotive force, 223. 

^ connection to, 103. 

— for batteries, 102. 



-, resistance of, 104. 



Cathode, 365. 

Cells (see Batteries, Depositing). 

, air used as oxidant in, 116. 

^— are of two orders, 242. 

are sections of the circuit, 86. 

, arrangement of (see Current), 196, 

203. 

, bottle form of, 93. 

, dosed construction of, 93. 

, decomposition, act as condensers, 

251. 

, electromotive force of, table, 224, 

, single liquid, faults of, 94. 

^— , size and form of, 89, 202. 

, size of, does not affect E M F, 92. 

, with oxidants, 101. 

^ work and constancy of, 118. 

, zinc, solutions for, 106. 

CeUs or Batteries : 

, bichromate of potash, 108. 

, , single cell, 109. 

, , solution for, 108. 

, , with nitric acid, 108, 

, calcium chromate, 111. 

, Callan's, 104. 

, Callaud's gravity, 101. 

, carbon and zinc, 92. 

, , artificial, 103. 

, , granular, 104. 

, Clark's standard, 115. 

, copper and zinc, 90. 

, Daniell's (see Meidenger^s), 95. 

• , , fiat form of, 97. 

, , actions in, 98, 243. 

- — , , as a voltameter, 97. 

, , as standard of E M F, 152. 



Cells or Batteries (continued) : 
Delaurier's, 110. 
Faure*s, 104. 

Fitzgerald and MoUoy's, 111. 
gas, Grove's, 116. 
Gladstone and Tribe's, 116. 
gravity, 101. 
Grenel's, 114. 
Grove's, 101. 

, table of E M P of; 225. 

Highton's, 114. 
iron and zinc, 91. 

, as negative, 104. 

, as positive, 106, 226. 

, perchloride aud oxide, 112. 

lead sulphate, 114. « 
Leclanch^ 114. 
manganese, peroxide of, 112. 

1 excitants for, 143. 

crystals formed in, 114. 

Marie Davy, 115. 
Meidenger's, 99. 

, without porous jar, 100. 



mercury sulphate, 115. 
Minotto, 100. 
nitric acid, reactions of, 105. 
odds and ends, 93. 
silver and zinc, 91. 

chloride, 115. 

Slater's, 106. 
Smee's, 91. 

, closed form of, 92i 

, for large works, 91. 

, used as a voltameter, 91. 



spiral wire, 101. 
various, 116. 

Cement for glass, 16. 

for cells, 97. 

Chains are bad as conductors, 35. 

Charge, 320. 

, analogous to magnetism, 821. 

, depends upon surfaces, 47. 

, , because these bound a di- 
electric, 41. 

, distribution of, laws of, only ap- 
proximate, 41. 

— , division of, 27. 

in submarine cables, 320. 

, nature of, illustrated, 252. 

on cylinders, 43, 49. 

on hollow sphere, 42. 

on spheres, 42. 

, theory of, fluid, 27, 46, 

— , , molecular, 28, 47. 

— , to ascertain if -|- or — , 17. 
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Gliarged body is a condenser coating, 80. 

Ghemio, the, 85, 374. 

J E M F expressed in, 201. 

Ohemical (see A£Snity, Contact, and 
Measurement). 

Chimneys, why they draw lightning, 
317. 

Chlorides, electrolysis of, 254, 262. 

Circuit (see Derived, Inductive, Mag- 
netism). 

— , hydraulic analogy to, 204. 

, magnetic analogy to, 220. 

, polar order in, 243. 

, quantity equal in every section 

of, 86. 

Circulation, effect of, in depositing 
cell, 286. 

Clark's potentiometer, 232. 

Cleaning processes, dry, 269. 

, wet, 271. 

Cleanliness, necessity for, 269. 

Clouds, state of, in thunder-storm, 315. 

Coercive force of iron (jsee Magnetism), 
69. 

Coils (see Resistance). 

induction, break for, 351. 

construction, precautions 



in 



356. 



-, core of, 345. 

-, essential parts of, 345. 

-, laws of, 352. 



, noted ones described, 354. 

, primary of, 347. 

, secondary of, 348. 

medical, 357. 
Coloured deposits, 266. 
Colouring gold and silver, 303. 
Combination of acids and oxides, 211, 

213. 
Combustion, 308. 

, energy of, 341. 

Commutator, double contact, 170. 

for magneto-electric machine, 330. 

, reversing, 354. 

Condenser, action of, in coils, 352. 

, capacity of, 54. 

, construction of, 53, 352. 

— plates, 50. 

Conduction in liquids, 193, 261. 

-, without electrolysis, 261. 

in solids not electrolytic, 319. 
by molecular rotation, 327. 
Conductivity (see Metals) and resist- 
ance, 176. 
, hardness, effect on, 177. 



Conductivity, heat, effect on, 178. 

, measurement of, 183. 

, specific, 176. 

Conductor, prime, 34. 
Conductors (see Lightning), 366. 
Connection before immersion, 297. 
Connections (see Mercury), 273, 366. 

, chains not good for, 35. 

, for depositing cells, 289. 

, plugs for, 159. 

to carbons, 103. 

to non-conductors, 278. 

Constancy defined, 94. 

of cells compared, 118. 

— , to secure, in experiments, 96. 
Contact and chemical theories, 116, 218. 

theory disproved, 116. 

, part of molecular, 24. 

Copper, as negative in cells, 90. 

, black deposit on, 90. 

^— , conductivity of, 184. 

depositing, details of, 292. 

, solution for, 290, 291. 

, pure, why deposited, 255. 

— , to remove, off silver, 272. 

wire, table of, 188. 

Core of coils, 345. 

of helical wire, 323. 

Correlation of force, 82. 

equivolt, the unit of, 218. 

Cost of cells, how ascertained, 99. 
-, table of, 120. 
of energy, electrical, 343. 
-, mechanical, 343. 

of materials, table, 119. 

Counter force (see Electromotive force). 
Crystals and solubility, 192. 
Current, 82, 155, 201, 365. 

, analogy in hydraulics, 204. 

, chemical action of (see Electro- 
lysis), 362. 

, density of, 283. 

-, effect on deposits, 285. 

-, extra, 323. 

-, induced, direction of, 324. 

-, inductive, how produced by, 322. 

., intensity of, 148. 



, laws of, illustrated, 201. 

, magnetic relations of, 67, 320. 

, molecular transmission of, 84. 

, transmitted by rotation, 319. 

Currents, heating effects of, 142. 

, magnetism, how produced by, 322. 

, pr(Kluced by motion in a magnetic 

field, 328. 
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GnnentB, resistanoe to regulate, 236. 
Curve, magnetic, 64. 
CSyanide of potassium, 2d4. 
, test for free, 295. 

D. 

Daniell {tee Oells). 
Deoomposition {see Depositing). 

cell, a condenser, 251. 

Density, 45, 58. 

or current, 283. 

Deposit (jsee Adherence). 

y first reqnires higher force, 298. 

, to produce hard, 284. 

Depositing {see Alloys, and Karnes of 
Metals). 

cell, arrangement of objects in, 

285. 

', circulation in, effect of, 286. 
-, resistance of, 282. 

, tension, effect ofi in, 284. 

Derived circuits, 196. 

-, resistance of, 196. 
-, tension in, 166. 
, with different E M forces 
in, 258. 
Diamagnetism, 68. 
Dielectrics, tables of, 53. 
Discharge {see Spark). 

y brush and star, 61. 

, burning of metals in, 62. 

, molecvdar motions attend, 62. 

Discharger, universal, 353. 
Dissimidated electricity, 52. 
Dissociation, analogy to electrolysis, 

262. 
Distance, laws of| 57. 
Distribution {see Charge), 40. 
Duplex {see Telegraphy). 
Dynamo-electric Machines : 

general theory of, 328, 331. 
rate of motion, effect of, 329. 
work of, 340. 
Gramme's, 332. 
-, armature, 332. 



-, construction of, 337. 
-, E M F of constant, 334. 
-, theory of, 335. 
-, work of, 340. 



Ladd's, 331. 

, work of, 339. 

Marcus's, work of, 340. 
Siemens', armature for, 330. 
Wilde's, 330. 



E. 

Earth, a magnet, 72, 320. 

battery, 117. 

^ connection in static electricity, 29. 

, for conductors, 317. 

, relation of, to lightning, 314. 

, return circuit through, 193. 

, supposed action as reservoir, 20. 
, disproved, 40. 
Ebonite for electric machines, 32. 

, sulphuric acid, forms on, 32. 

1 to make tubes of, 348. 

Economy in working, 87. 
Edison's motograph, 361. 
Electricity, general remarks on, 11. 

, mode of studying, 11. 

-• — , mysterious nature of, 11. 
Electrics and non-electrics, table, 14. 
Electrodes defined, 253. 

y selective, action at, 255. 

Electrolysis {aee Anodes). 
— , actions produced by, 255. 

, analogy to dissociation, 262. 

, affinity is not suspended by, 253. 

, current passed without, 261. 

, does not occur in solids, 319. 

, energy absorbed in, 259. 

-, experiments in, apparatus for. 



264. 

— , laws of, Faraday's, 244. 
-, general, 256. 
-, rate of, formula for, 251. 
~, secondary, 254. 
-, refiJ, 256. 
-, terms of, 241. 
-, transfer by, apparent, 264. 



Electrolytes, action among mixed, 258. 

^ as derived circuits, 258. 

, intrinsic energy o^ 250. 

, mixed, relation of current to, 257. 

require different E M forces, 

252. 

, simple defined, 254, 260. 

, solids are not, 319. 

— , , until fused, 244. 

, true, defined, 260. 

Electro-magnetic {see Engine). 

Electro-magnetism (s«6Magne1ismX319. 

Electro-metallurgy {see Deposit, Elec- 
trolysis). 

anodes test working in, 299. 

, batteries suited for, 267. 

, E M P required in, 281. 

, galvanometer, use of, in, 268, 283. 
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Electro-metallurgy, laws of^ 281. 

, , Smee's, 280. 

Eleotrometers, 60. 

and galYanometera, distinctiony 45. 

, Coulomb's torsioxi, 56. 

, Harris's balance, 57. 

Electromotiye force (see Energy), 82, 
152.' 

and specific energy, 256. 

, Daniell, as standard of, 152. 

, experiments in, appiuratas for, 

229. 

, intermittent, 329, 367. 

, measurement of^ 230. 

, , in chemics, 201. 

of cells, table of, 224. 

, independent of size, 90. 

-^— of positive metals, 226. 

, the source of, 223. 

, negative, or comiter, 195. 

, , how set up in electrolysis, 

252. 

, — , of chemical reactions, 228. 

, , of negative metals, 227. 

Electrophorus, 15. 

, action of^ 26. 

, its relation to charge, 27. 

Electroscopes, 16, 18. 

Electrotypes (see Deposit}, 273. 

Elements, 2. 

, table of properties of^ 212. 

Endosmose, electric, 367. 

Energy (see Work). 

, a constituent of substances, 78, 

247. 

and matter, 207. 

and phlogiston, 78. 

, cost o!j in various forms, 343. 

, measuring expenditure of, 82, 339. 

, mechanical, 82. 

, f ft.-lb., unit of, 82. 

of fuel and engines, 340. 

of proto-salts, 214. 

, potential, 78, 207. 

, ratio of conversion by Dynamo- 
electric machines, 338. 

, , apparatus for testing, 339. 

, speciSSc, 209. 

, transformation to electricity, 79. 

Engines and fuel, cost of, 343. 
, electro-capillary, 138. 

, electro-magnetic, 341. 

, , Gamacho's, 342. 

, , general principles of, 342. 

, , fifdlure of^ causes, 190, 343. 



Equivalent, chemical, 368. 

, electric, 86, 195, 248, 265. 

of current (see Ghemic), 86. 

Equivolt defined, 217. 

, the unit of correlation, 218. 

Ether, hypothetical fluid, 8. 

, relation of^ to electricity, 3, 21. 

, , to molecules, 21. 

replaces several old fluids, 3. 

Exceptions to laws, how to regard, 

248. 
Experiments, how to study, 249. 

, measurement, the essence of, 267. 

, the basis of knowledge, 14. 

P. 

Farad, the, unit of quantity, 154. 
Field (see Magnetic), 66, 326. 
Flowers, depositing on, 277. 
Fluid theory, one, 20. 

, two, 19. 

— , inconsistencies of, 23, 28. 

Fluids, replaced by the ether, 3. 
Foot-pound, the, 105. 
Force (see Energy, Work). 

and physi^ state, 2. 

Friction, how it produces electricity, 23. 

, list of reacting substances, 23. 

Frictional electricity, theory of^ 15. 
Fuel, energy of, and cost, 340. 
Fusible metal, 274. 
Fusing point of metals, 144. 

G. 

Galvanometer and electrometer, dis- 
tinction of, 45. 

, capillary, 138. 

— , differential, 135. 

, needles for (see Needles), 123. 

— , ordinary simple, 131. 

, principles of, 122. 

, sine, 130. 



, stand for, 125. 

, suited toWheatstone's Bridge, 169. 

, tangent, 126. 

, Thomson's reflecting, 136. 

, imiversal, 131. 

, , patent, 133. 

, valuing, deflections of, 128. 

Gases, laws of volume of, 147, 248. 

, molecular heat of, 147. 

, unit volume of, 141. 

Gauge (see Wires), 179. 
German silver, properties of, 137. 
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German silyer, resistance of wires of, 

162, 181. 
Gilding solution, 302. 

, spoilt, 303. 

Glass oondenses moisture, 15. 

, quality of, for machines, 33. 

Glue, marine, 275. 
Gold, colouring, 303. 

, depositing, 303. 

, to remove, 272. 

Gramme (^see Dynamo-electric), 332. 
Gravitation, relation of, to matter, 9. 
— , force of, 149. 
Gravity, specific, 180. 
Grove (see Cells), 101. 

H. 

Heat (see Current, Kesistance). 

, analogies to electricity, 45, 262. 

— , to electrolysis, 297. 

and work = square of current, 235. 

, atomic, 146. 

developed in wires, 143. 

, latent, 207. 

-, of constant pressure and volume, 



147. 

— , specific, of metals, 143, 146. 
units, 146. 



Helices, polarity of, 324. 
Holtz electric machine, 38. 
Horse-power, indicated, 341. 

, work equivalent, 341. 

Hydrogen a metal, 77. 

, action of, in batteries, 22. 

of nascent, 254. 



-, unit volume of, 141. 

when given off in electrolysis, 



255. 
Hydroxyl, 7. 

I. 

Induction, 31, 47, 369. 

by magnets, 825. 

, defined, 320. 

, how produced by currents, 322, 

, measured as resistance, 190. 



9 

Inductive circuit, 320, 365. 

, electric machines, 37. 

Insects, depositing on, 277. 
Insulators for batteries, 117. 
Intensity (see Magnetic, Tension). 

of current, 148, 369. 

Internal (see Resistance, Work). 
Ions (see Badicals), 241. 



Ions are not transferred, 263. 

Iron and steel, magnetic properties of, 

69. 

, as negative (see Cells), 91, 104. 

, cast, its influence in magnets, 

331. 

, depositing, 306. 

y depositing on, 303. 

perchlorideand oxide, in cells, 112. 



Isomerism, 246. 



J. 



Jars (see Leyden). 

K. 

Knowledge, experiment the basis of, 14. 
, necessity of general, 1. 

L. 

Ladd (see Dynamo-electric), 331. 

Latent heat, 207. 

Lead (see Cells), peroxide of, 112, 266. 

Leakage of electricity, 321. 

Lenz's law of electro-magnetism, 323. 

Leyden jar, 54. 

, theory of, 55. 

Light, effect of, on resistance, 178. 

, electric, 118. 

, , at Houses of Parliament, 338. 

Lightning, ball, 315. 

, common ideas of, 314. 

conductors, area of protection. 



316. 



- not to be insulated, 318. 
-, points to be applied to, 318. 
-, principles of, 316. 



, death by, painless, 315. 

- flash, length and duration of, 316. 

, marks on those killed by, 315. 



Lippmann's electrometer, 138. 
Liquids {see Currents). 

, conduction through, 193, 261. 

, resistance of, 191. 

, -^ , apparatus for testing, 194. 

Local action, 86. 
Logarithms, value of, 179. 

M. 

Machine, electric, cylinder, 36. 

, , enclosed, 36. 

, , Holtz, 37. 
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Machine, electric, plate, 37. 

, , principles of, 32. 

Magnetic analogy of electrio circuit, 

220. 

curve, 64. 

field. 64, 66, 326. 

. , molecular condition of, 326. 

— , changes produced by 

motion in, 327. 

force, laws of, 74. 

, tested by filings, 63. 

intensity, 76. 

does' not affect deflection of 



needle, 125. 

— moment, 75. 

— needles, 123. 
astatic, 125. 



, law of swings of, 124. 



poles, 61, 75. 

Magnetism, Ampere's theory of, 72. 

^ , objections to, 73. 

, analogy of, to charge, 321. 

, a static force, 66. 

, discovery of, 63. 

. has no single directive power, 

321. 

, laws of electro-, 344. 

, molecular, theory of, 73. 

, production of, by currents, 322. 

^ , at right angles to current, 

66.321. 

Magnetizing by bar magnets, 69. 

coil, 70. 

for needles, 123. 

Magneto - electric (see Dynamo -elec- 
tric). 

Magnets and currents, relations of, 66, 

825. 

, compound, strength of, 71. 

. y directive force of, 71. 

, form and arrangement of, 71. 

, molecular, constitution of, 65. 

, steel suited for, 70. 

Manganese peroxide (see Cell), 112. 

. , a conductor, 113. • 

Matter (see Energy), 2. 

Measurement, by chemical actions, 138. 

, by heating effects, 141. 

. , by magnetic effects, 122. 

, principles of, 144. 

^ the atom, nature's unit of, 145. 

, the basis of experiment, 267. 

Mechanical analogy to electricity, 81. 
— — energy, true unit of, 147. 
J cost of, 343. 



Mechanical energy, ft.-lb., unit of, 105. 

^ equivalent of heat, 146, 147. 

Meidenger cell, 99. 
Mercury cups, 133, 161. 

, resistance of, 177. 

sulphate, 115. 

Metallo-chromes, 266. 
Metals, conductivity of, 178. 
, melting point of, 143. 

, specific heat of, 143. 

Metaphysics, 1. 
Molecular types, 5. 

disturbance in discharge, 62. 

rotation, a cause of current, 319. 

, direction of, how caused, 

324. 
Molecule, definition of, 4. 
, composed of + and — radicals, 21, 

85. 



, polarity of, 220. 

, relation of, to energy, 246. 

, two classes of, 7. 

, universe compared to, 8. 

Motion, its conversion to heat and 

electricity, 13, 40. 
Motograph, Edison's, 364. 
Moulds, elastic, 277. 

, guttapercha, 274. 

, preparing, 273. 

Multiple arc, 196. 
Music, recording, 363. 

Nascent (see Hydrogen), 79, 369. 
Negative plate, actions at, 222, 229. 
Nickel, depositing, 305. 

— • — y , solution for, 304. 

Nitrates, alkaliue (see Cells), 106. 
Nitric acid, electrolysis of, 105, 250. 

, (see Cells), strength of, 105. ^ 

Notation, chemical, 8, 370. 
, Frankland's, 370; 

O. 

Objects, precautions in removing, 

293. 
— — , preparing for deposits, 269. 
Ohm, the, unit of resistance, 155. 
Ohm's laws, 82, 148, 199, 370. 

, same as mechanical, 199. 

Organ, electric, 263. 

Oxidants, action of, in cells, 226. 

Ozone, how generated, 261. 
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P. 

PaU experiment, Farada/8, ^7. 
Paraffin, nses of; 108, 871. 
Paraffining yesaels, 95. 
Pendulum, law of the, 124. 
Peroxides produced, 266. 
Phlogiston and potential energy, 78. 
Phosphates, electrolysis of, 265. 
Physical state and energy, 78. 
Plaster of Paris, 273. 
Platinizing silver, 91. 
Platinum, chlorides of, 92, 808. 

, depositing, 807. 

, E M F ot variable, 228. 

Plugs for connections, 159. 
Plumbi^, quality of, 278. 
Points, action of, explained, 44. 
Polarization of plates, 252, 871. 

, set up by + metal, 221. 

, the process of, 22. 

Poles {see Magnetic), 371. 

and plates of battery, 80. 

Porous jws, 94. 

Positive and negative electricity, dif- 
ferences in, 61. 

metals, E Ml F of, 226. 

Potential, 154, 372. 

energy, 78, 207. 

Potentiometer, Clark's, 282. 
Prime conductor, 84. 
Proof plane, 27. 

Q. 

Quantity, dynamic {see Chemic, Veber), 
86. 

, static, 44. 

, , farad, unit of, 155. 

B. 

Radicals, classification of, 84. 

Belays, 859. 

Bepulsion, apparent only, 19. 

explained, 30. 

Resistance (see Conductivity), 82. 

and heat, 177. 

and work, 187. 

, definition of, 155, 194. 

, external and internal, -208. 

instruments, coils for, 158. 

, decimal form, 159. 

-, construction of, 161. 
-, wires suitable for, 162. 



Besistance instruments, with bridge 
combined, 171. 

, , decimal form, 172. 

, , Post-office form, 172. 

, laws of, 177. 

, measuring, 157, 163. 

, by galvanometer, 129, 135. 

, internal of cells, 238. 



-,ofwires at 60^182. 
-, specific, 195. 



, the ohm, unit of, 156. 

Besistances, consecutive, 195. 
Betardation, 321, 878. 
Bheostat, Wheatstone's, 157. 

converted to potentiometer, 232. 

Botation of armature, process of, 829. 

of molecules, a cause of current, 

820, 827. 

S. 

St. Elmo's fire, 315. 
Salt, action of, in batteries, 225. 
Salts, tiieories of, 210. 
Scratch-brushing, 270. 
Selenium and light, 178. 
Ships and lightning, 325. 
Short circuit, 159. 
Shunts, laws of, 234. 
Siemens' armature, 830. 
Silver (see Cells). 

, bright deposit of, 300. 

, depositing, 296, 300. 

-, first coating, 298. 
-, solution for, 295, 301. 

, , for different metals,298. 

-, spoilt, 301. 
-, test for silver in, 295. 
-, platinized, action of, in cell,*227. 
-, to remove, 272. 



Smee's cell (see Cells), 91. 

laws of electro-metallurgy, 279. 

, defects of, 280. 

Soda, caustic, to prepare, 270. 

Sodium, chloride, electrolysis of, 262. 

Solder, ta deposit on, 271. 

Soldering, platinum, 351. 

small wires, &c., 356. 

Solutions (see Names of Metals), 290. 

, experimental tests of, 312. 

, strength of, influence o^ in depo- 
siting, 281. 

Spark (see Discharge). 

, colour of, depends on material 62. 

Specific (see Conductivity, Heat, 
Energy, Gravity, Besistance). 
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Sphere, hollow, charge of, 42. 
Squares, the law of, explained, 240. 
Stand for galvanometer, 125. 
Steel for magnets, 70. 

, plating on, 303. 

Suhetitution {see Types), 6. 

, energy of, 214. 

Sulphates, electrolysis of, 254, 259. 
Sulphnric acid^ quality, &c., 88. 
Surfaces, relation of, to electricity, 41. 
(see Charge, Distribution). 



-, to render conducting, 278. 



T. 

Tangent galvanometer, 126. 

, to graduate, 128. 

Telegraph, electric, 359. 

, , automatic, 362. 

, , Bain's chemical, 360, 362. 

Telegraphy, duplex, 360. 
Temperature (see Wires). 

, correction for, 185. 

Tension, 153 

, analogous to pressure, 166, 247. 

, difference of, 165. 

, distribution of, in circuit, 164. 

, in derived circuits, 166. 

, hydrostatic, illustration of, 166. 

shown before contact, 81. 

Terms, confusion in, 198. 

of batteries, 80. 

of electrolysis, 240. 

of static electricity, 20. 

Theory, necessity for knowledge of, 
267. 

(see Fluid, Ck)ntact). 

Thomson's galvanometer, 136. 
Torsion elecikrometer, 56. 

f law of, 57. 

Transmitter, automatic, 862. 
Types, molecular, 5, 85. 



U. 

Unit, absolute, 149. 

, gas volume, 140, 249. 

jar, 55. 

wire. 179. 

Unitary system, principles of, 198. 
Units, absolute, formulsB of, 149. 

, bridge for adjusting, 175. 

f conversion of, table, 217. 



Units, general ratios of, 208. 

, practical electric, 152, 374. 

-, table of; 156. 



-, values of, measurement of, 150. 



Universe, matter, force, spirit, 1. 
compared to molecule, 8. 



V. 

Valency of atoms, 3, 246. 

, variation of, 249. 

Yamish for glass, 16. 
Veber, unit of current, 155. 

, chemical value of, 200, 212. 

Velocity, the basis of measurement, 

149. 
Vessels for electric uses, 272. 
Volt, unit of, E M F, 153. 
Voltameters, 139. 

y coppering, 140. 

, Darnell's cell as, 97. 

, Smee's cell as, 140. 

Volume, of gases and heat, 147. 
, of gases and potential energy, 

249. 

, molecular, 249. 

ratio and atomic weight, 245. 

W. 

Walls, action of, in electricity, 47. 
Water, decomposition of, 261. 

, not a true electrolyte, 260. 

, pure, unknown, 261. 

, type, 6. 

, weight of cube inch, 180. 

Wheatstone (see Bridge, Eheostat). 
Wilde (see Dynamo-electric), 330. 
Wind, changed by ships, 315. 
Winter's ring, 35. 
Wires, copper, table of, 188. 

formulsB for, 181. 

gaugesofB. W. G., 179. 

German silver, 137. 

heat developed in, 143. 

precautions in using, 355. 

properties of, 178. 

resistance of, adjusting, 163. 
-, effect of heat on, 185. 



, to calculate, at 60°, 182. 

, unit, principles of, 179. 
Words, importance of, 198. 
Work (see Cost, Dynamo). 

and resistance, 187. 

, internal, 10, 249. 
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Work, nnit of, the ft.-lb., 105. 
varies as square of current, 235. 

Z. 

Zinc, action in acid, 77, 86. 

, amalgamated, has higher force, 

87. 



Zinc, amalgamation, economj of, 87. 

, bending with cylinders, 88. 

cleaning, advantage of, 87, 131. 

, quality of, 87. 

— — , sulphate of, in cells, 98. 
, , is acted on by zinc, 98. 
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Architects' Handbook. 

A Handbook of Formulae, Rules, and Memoranda, for Archi- 
tectural Surveyors and others engaged in Building, by J. T. Hurst, 
C.E., seventh edition, royal 32mo, roan, 5^. 



CONTAINING : 

Formulae useful in Designing Builders' 
work. 

Memoranda connected with Builders' 
work. 

The Practice of Builders' Measure- 
ment. 

Summary of the Practice in Dilapida- 
tions. 



Mensuration. 

Table of the Weight of Materials used 

in Building. 
Constants of Labour. 
Valuation of Property. 
Scale of Professional Charges for 

Architectural Surveyors, &c. 
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'How to publish a Book, being directions and hints to Authors, by 
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Blast Furnace. 

Researches on the Action of the Blast Furnace, by Charles Schinz, 
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plates^ crown 8vo, cloth, %s, 6d, 
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Bridgres. 

Estimates and Diagrams of Railway Bridges for Turnpike, Public, 
and Occupation Roads, in the Embankments of Double or Single 
Lines, and cuttings of Double Lines, with' Form for Calculating 
Quantities in Skew Structures, &c., also Culverts of various dimen- 
sions, and at Station Buildings, by J. W. Grover, M.LCE., second 
edition, enlarged, with 37 coloured plates^ folio, cloth, 31J. 6i/. 

Bridges. 

Wrought-iron Bridges and Roofs. Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Engineer Establishment, Chatham, with examples of the Calcu- 
lations of Stress in Girders and Roof Trusses, by Graphic and 
Algebraic Methods, by W. Cawthorne Unwin, B.S., Associate 
I.C.E., 8vo, cloth, with thirteen plates y 12^. dd. 

Bridges. 

The Strains upon Bridge Girders and Roof Trusses, including the 
Warren, Lattice, Trellis, Bowstring, and other Forms of Girders, 
the Curved Roof, and simple and compound Trusses, by Thos. 
Cargill, C.E.B.A.T.C.D., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Member of the Society 
of Engineers, &c., &c., with 64 illustrations ^ drawn and worked 
out to scale^ 8vo, cloth, I2J. 6^/. 



Construction of the Great Victoria Bridge in Canada, by James 
HODGES,Engineer to Messrs. Peto, Brassey, and Betts, contractors, 
vol. I, imp. 4to, illustrated with vj coloured plates and numerous 
wood engravings; vol. 2, royal folio, containing 28 double and 19 
single plates y together 2 vols., half-bound in morocco, 4/. 14?. 6</. 

Bridges. 

Long-Span Railway Bridges. (Revised Edition), comprising Inves- 
tigations of the Comparative and Practical Advantages of the various 
Adopted or Proposed Tjrpe System of Construction, with Formulae 
and Tables ; to which are added Investigations and Tables relating 
to Short-Span Railway Bridges, by B. Baker, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5J. 

Builders' Price Book. 

Spons' Builders' Pocket-book of Prices and Memoranda, edited T)y 
W. Young, Architect, royal 32mo, cloth, 3J. 6^. 

CONTENTS : 

Ancient Lights, table of and rules for 

calculating 
Approximate cost of buildings, by 



Cubing 



Arches, architects' charges 
Bricklayers' useful memoranda 
Carpenters' and joiners' useful memo< 
randa 
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Cubical contents of floors, roofs, &c., 
table of 

Cements, composition and strength of 

Chimneys, how to build 

Chimneys, smoky, cause and cure of 

Churches, rules of incorporated society 

Circle, properties of 

Coals, space occupied by, and weight 
of 

Columns, strength of 

Cast-iron hollow columns, table of 

Concrete building 

Concrete under water 

Corrugated iron roofing 

Damp walls, recipe for 

Measurement of builders' work 

Mo^'tars 

Mortar, Smeaton's, as used at_Eddy- 
stone lighthouse 

Norman, Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular mouldings, ex- 
amples of 

Nomenclature, architectural 

Paviors' memoranda 

Perspective 

Piers and pillars 

Piles 

Plasterers' memoranda 

Plumbers' memoranda 

Preservation of wood and stone 

Rainfall 

Retaining walls 

Rolled iron joists 

Roofs, table of scantling, &c. 

Ropes 

Stone, building, component parts, 
colour, weight, strength, and 
price of building stones in Eng- 
land and Scotland 

Surveying 

Symbolism 

Thickness of walls 

Tenacity of materials 

Timbers, quality, weight, and strength 
of 

Decay of wood, cause and cure of 

Dimensions of English cathedrals and 
halls 

Drainage of land 



Drains and sewers 

Drainage of towns, cost; of 

Excavators' useful memoranda 

Fire and insurance memoranda 

Five orders of architecture 

Floors and joists, table of wood 

Footings of walls 

Gasfitters' useful memoranda 

Gas supply 

Girders of wood and iron, strength of, 

and table of safe loads 
Heat 

Hoop iron 
Heights, measurable 
Iron roofs, examples of 
Lightning conductors 
Limestones 

Loads on roofs and floors 
Mensuration 
Valuation of property 
Ventilation 
Wanning by steam 
Water, hot 
Water supply 
Waterworks 
Wells 
Weight of metals and all materials 

used in building 
Wind, pressure of 
Zinc- workers* memoranda 
Excavators* prices 
Bricklayers' prices 
Masons* prices 
Marble masons' prices 
Terra-cotta prices 
Paviors* prices 
Carpenters' prices 
Joiners' prices 
Steam-made joinery prices 
Ironmongers' prices , 
Slaters' memoi-anda 
Slaters' prices 
Tilers' prices 
Plasterers' prices 
Plumbers' prices 
Smiths' and founders' prices 
Zinc-workers' and bell-hangers' price? 
Painters* and paper-hangers' prices 
Glaziers' prices 
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Cabinet Making. 

The Cabinet Maker ; being a Collection of the most approved 
designs in the Mediaeval, L^uis-Seize, and Old English styles, for 
the use of Cabinet Makers, Carvers, &c., by R. Charles, o/b plates^ 
folio, half-bound, 21 J. 

Carpentry. 

Elementary Principles of Carpentry, by Thomas Tredgold, 
revised from the original edition, and partly re-written, by John 
Thomas Hurst, contained in 517 pages of letterpress, and illus- 
trated with 48 plates and 150 wood engravings^ crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, z8^. 

Chocolate and Cocoa. 

Cocoa, its Growth and Culture, Manufacture and Works of pre- 
paration for the Table, by C. Hewett, illustrated with wood 
engravings J fcap. 8vo, served, is. 

Coffee. 

The Coffee Planter of Ceylon, by William Sabonadiere, with 
an Appendix containing various extracts and letters from other 
authorities bearing on the same subject, second edition, enlarged 
and revised, illustrated by plates ana wood engravings^ crown 8vo, 
cloth, Ts, 6d, 

Coffee and Chicory. 

Coffee and Chicory ; the Culture, Chemical Composition, Prepara- 
tion for Market, and Consumption, with simple tests for detecting 
adulteration, and practical hints for the producer and consumer, 
by P. L. SiMMONDS, F.S.S., author of * The Commercial Products 
of the Vegetable Kingdom,'. * Dictionary of Products,* &c., &c., 
illustrated by numerous wood engravings, post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

Cotton Cultivation. 

Cotton Cultivation in its various details, the Barrage of Great 
Rivers, and Instructions for Irrigating, Embanking, Draining, and 
Tilling Land in Tropical and other Countries possessing high ther- 
mometric temperatures, especially adapted to the improvement of 
the cultural soils of India, by Joseph Gibbs, Member Institute 
Civil Engineers, with $ plates, crown 8vo, cloth, ys, 6d. 

Curves, Railway. 

A complete System of Setting-out Railway Curves, comprising the 
necessary alternative methods, with full Tables of the Angles, Dis- 
tances, and Off-sets required on the ground, specially arranged for 
easy reference and practical use, by David Livingston, C.E., 
crown 8vo, cloth, loj* 6d. 
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Curve Tables. 

Tables for Setting-out Railway Curves, arranged by Chas. Pullar 
Hogg, C.E., a series of cards arranged for Manipulation, with a 
sheet of explanations and examples, in neat cloth case, 4J>. (>d. 

These Tables are intended to facilitate the ranging of circular Arcs, by the 
method of Tangential Angles,- introduced by Professor Rankine : they are 
suitable for any unit of length, British or Foreign, so long as the angles and 
the arcs are expressed in the same unit The angles are given in degrees, 
minutes, and decimals. ^ 

Dilapidations. 

Dilapidations, a text-book for Architects and Surveyors, in tabulated 
form, by Banister Fletcher, Assoc. Rl. Inst. Brit. Arch, (author 
of Model Houses), showing who are liable for Dilapidations, and 
the extent of the liability of Lessors, Lessees, Tenants at will, 
Tenants by Elegit, Statute, Merchant, or Staple Tenants in fee 
simple. Tenants in tail. Tenants for life. Tenants for years without 
impeachment of Waste, Mortgagor, Mortgagee in possession. Yearly 
Tenants, Tenants in common, and joint Tenets, Rights of copar- 
ceners ; also what are dilapidations and waste, and further fully 
instructs the surveyor how to take and value them, to which is 
added the duties of surveyors, with a table of legal cases, embracing 
the most recent, and illustrated throughout by examples drawn from 
the author's experience, and latest legal decisions, i2mo, cloth, 5J. 

Earthwork Tables. 

Tables for Computing the Contents of Earthwork in the Cuttings 
and Embankments of Railways, by W. Macgregor, royal 8vo, 
clodi, dr. 

Electric Telegraph. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electrical Measurement for the; Use of 
Telegraph Inspectors and Operators, by Latimer Clark, with 
numerous woodcuts^ crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Electric Telegraph. 

Electrical Tables and Formulse for the Use of Telegraph Inspectors 
and Operators, compiled by LATIMER CLARK and Robert Sabine, 
with wood engravingSy crown 8vo, cloth, 12^. 6^/. 

Electrical Standards. 

Reports of the Committee on Electrical Standards appointed by 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, reprinted 
by permission of the Council, revised by Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. J. P. Joule, F.R.S., Professors J. Clerk Maxwell, 
M.A., F.R.S., and F. Jenkin, F.R.S., with a Report to the Royal 
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Society on Units of Electrical Resistance, and the Canton Lectures 
delivered by Professor Jenkin before the Royal Society of Arts. 
Edited by Professor Jenkin, F.R.S., 8vo, cloth, price 9J. 

Engineering, Spons' Dictionary of. 

Civil, Mechanical, Military, and Naval : with Technical Terms, in 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; to be completed in 96 
fortnightly Nos., imperial 8vo size, 32 pages, at is. each, ihe whole 
illustrated by many thousand engravings, 

VoL I, containing 2273 wood engravings, 1152 pp., and nearly 200 
distinct Treatises, handsomely half-bound in morocco, top edge gilt, 2.1. Zs. 

Vol, 2, containing 2216 wood engravings, 960 pp., and nearly 100 distinct 
Treatises, handsomely half-bound in morocco, top edge gilt, 2/. 2x. 

Vol. 3, completing the work, will be ready in November, half-bound in 
morocco, top edge gilt, 2/. 2j. 

Also in Divisions, containing 12 Nos. bound in cloth at 13J. 6fl?., x to 6 
now ready. 

Engineering Drawing. 

An Elementary Treatise on Orthographic Projection, being a new 
method of Teaching the Science of Mechanical and Engineering 
Drawing, intended for the instruction of Engineers, Architects, 
Builders, Smiths, Masons, and Bricklayers, and for the use of 
Schools, with numerous illustrations on wood and steely by 
William Binns, Associate Institute Civil Engineers, late Master 
of the Mechanical Drawing Class at the Department of Science and 
Art, and at the School of Mines, formerly Professor of Applied 
Mechanics at the College for Civil Engineers, &c., sixth edition, 
8vo, cloth, 9x. • 

Mr. Binns^ System of Mechanical Drawing is in successful 
operatiQn in cUl the Art Schools of the United Kingdom. 



Drawing. 

The Second Course of Orthographic Projection ; being a continua- 
tion of the New Method of Teachmg the Science of Mechanical and 
Engineering Drawing ; with some Practical Remarks on the Teeth 
of wheels, tha Projection of Shadows, Principles of Shading, and 
the Practice of Making to Scale Drawings from Actual Machinery. 
Intended for the instruction of Engineers, Architects,- Builders, 
Smiths, Masons, and Bricklayers, and for the use of Science Schools 
and Classes, with numerous illustrations^ by William Binns, 
Consulting Engineer, Associate I.C.E., late Master of the Mecha- 
nical Drawing Class at |he Department of Science and Art, and at 
the Royal School of Mines ; formerly Professor of Applied Mechanics 
at the College for Civil Engineers, &c., 8yo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
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Engineers' Companion. 

The Office and Cabin Companion for Engineers and Officers of 
Steam Vessels, consisting of observations, rules, and tables to 
faicilitate such Calculations as Naval Officers and Engineers are 
called upon to make, by J. SiMOND HOLLAND, second edition, 
i2mo, cloth, 3J. 

Engineers' Pocket-book. 

The Pocket-book of Pocket-books, being Molesworth and Hurst's 
Pocket-books, printed on thin paper and bound together in one 
volume, royal 32mo, russia, gilt edges, I2j. 6d. 

Engineers' Pocket-book. 

A Pocket-book of Useful Formulae and Memoranda for Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers, by Guilford L. Molesworth, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India for State Railways, seventeenth edition, 
revised, with considerable additions by the author, containing 150 
additional pages, royal 32mo, roan, dr. 

Ditto, interleaved with ruled Paper for Office use, 9^. 

Ditto, printed on thin paper for the waistcoat pocket, 6s, 

Engineers' Price Book. 

Applebys' Illustrated Handbook of Machinery and Iron Work, with 
the Cost, the Working Expenses, and the Results obtained in the 
use of Steam and Hand Cranes, Pumps, Fixed and Portable Steam 
Engines and various other Machines ; with Weight, Measurement, 
&c., &:c. ; also Prices of Tools, Iron Work, '■ Stores, and Materials 
required by Civil and Mechanical Engineers, Merchants, and 
others; together with numerous Tables and Memoranda, by 
Appleby, Bros., Engineers, many hundred wood engravings^ 8vo, 
cloth, 12^. dd. 

Engineers' Tables. 

Spons' Tables and Memoranda for Engineers, selected and arranged 
by J. T. Hurst, C.E., author of Architectural Surveyors' Hand- 
book, Hurst's Tredgold's Carpentry, &c., 64mo, roan, gilt edges, ix. 

French Measures. 

French Measures and English Equivalents, by JOHN Brook. For 
the use of Engineers, Manufacturers of Iron, Draughtsmen, &c., 
i8mo, roan, \s, 

" In a series of compact Tables the English values of the French measures 

are arranged from one to a thousand millimetres, and from one to a hundred 

metres ; the fractions of an inch progressing in sixteenths are also reduced 

to French values. The little book will be found usefiol to almost every 

. engineer." — Engineering, 
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French Polishing. 

The French Polisher's Manual, by a French Polisher, containing 
Timber Staining, Washing, Matching, Improving, Painting, Imita- 
tions, Directions for Staining, Sizing, Embodying, Smoothing, Spirit 
Varnishing, French Polishing, Directions tor Re-pohshing, royal 
32mo, sewed, 6d, 

Gas. 

Analysis, Technical Valuation, Purification and Use of Coal Gas, 
by the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, M.A., witk wood engravings, 8vo, 
cloth, I2J. 6d. 

Gold and Silver Mining. 

The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver, by J. Arthur 
Phillips, Mining Engineer, in one large vol., royal 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated with 84 wood engravings and % folding plates 0/ work- 
ing drawings, Z'^s, 6d. 

Gunner's Pocket-book. 

Bridges' Gunner's Pocket-book, compiled by^CAPTAiN T. W. 
Bridges, H.P. Royal Artillery, crown 32mo, roan, is, ; or morocco, 
IS, 6d, 

Heat. 

A Practical Treatise on Heat, giving Data, Rules, and Tables to 
facilitate the practical application of the Laws of Heat to the Useful 
Arts ; illustrated by examples worked out in detail, for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, &c., by Thomas Box, author of ' Practical 
HydrauUcs,' numerous plates, post 8f 0, cloth, &r. 6i/. 

Hydraulics. 

Practical Hydraulics : a Series of Rules and Tables for the use of 
Engineers, &c., &c., by Thomas Box, second edition, numerous 
plates, post 8vo, cloth, 5^. . 

Indian Engineering. 

India and Indian Engineering, three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Engineer Institute, Chatham, in July, 1872, by Julius George 
Medley, Lieut.-Col. R.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, Principal Thomason, Civil Engineering College, 
Roorkee, crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 

Iron« 

Iron as a material of Construction, by William Pole, C.E., 
F.R.S., illustrated by wood engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 
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Iron and Steel. 

The Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, edited by JNO. Jones, 
F.G.S., and David Forbes, F.R.S., published quarterly in 8vo, at 
5^. each Part. 

Iron Construction. 

Works in Iron, Bridge and Roof structures, by EwiNG Matheson, 
numerous engravings^ royal 8vo, cloth, i^s, 

Link-Motion. 

Link-Motion and Expansion- Gear, practically considered, by N. P. 
Burgh, Engineer, illustrated with 90 plates and 229 wood 
engravings^ small 4to, handsomely half-bound in morocco, 2/. zs. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

The Mechanician and Constructor for Engineers, comprising 
Forging, Planing, Lining, Slotting, Shaping, Turning, Screw 
Cutting, &c., by Cameron Knight, illustrated by 96 4to plates^ 
containing 1147 illustrations ^ and 397 pages of letterpress^ 4to, 
half-morocco, 2/. \2s, 6d, 

Mechanics. 

The Essential Elements of Practical Mechanics, based on the prin- 
^ ciple of work, designed for Engineering Students, by Oliver 
Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for Civil 
Engineers, second edition, illustrated by numerous wood engrav- 
ingSy post 8vo, cloth, 7^. dd. 

Metric Weights and Measures. 

Scales for the Ready Comparisoa of British and Metric Weights 
and Measures, by A. L. Newdigate, M.A., in neat cloth case, 5^. 

Military Terms. 

A Handy Dictionary of Military Terms, by Major W. W. Knollys, 
F.R.G.S., 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, Garrison Instructor, Home 
District, &c., i8mo, cloth, 2j. 

Mill Oearing. 

A Practical Treatise on Mill Gearing, Wheels, Shafts, Riggers, &c., 
for the use of Engineers, by Thomas Box, post 8vo, cloth, with 
eight plates^ 5«r. 

Work. 

Buchanan's (R.) Practical Essays on Mill Work and other 
Machinery, with examples of tools of modem invention, and Supple^ 
ment, edited by T. Tredgold and G. Rennie, ZZ plates^ 3 vols., 
royal 8vo, cloth, z\s, 

— — — — - — - — " < 
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MiUwright's Quide. 

TThe Practical Millwright's and Engineer's Ready Reckoner, or 
Tables for finding the diameter and power of cog-wheels, diameter, 
weight, and power of shafts, diameter and strengUi of bolts, &c., by 
Thomas Dixon, third edition, i2mo, cloth, 3^. 

Mine Engineering. 

A New Edition of a Practical Treatise on Mine Engineering, by 
G. C. Greenwell, F.G.S., Colliery Viewer, Member of the North 
of England Institute of Mining Engineers, &c., &c., &c., containing 
discoloured plates drawn to a large scale, and 255 pp. of letterpress, 
imp. 4to, Imdsomely half-bound in morocco^ 2/. 15^, 

Mining. 

Records of Mining and Metallurgy ; or, Facts and Memoranda for 
the Use of the Mine Agent and Smelter, by J. Arthur Phillips 
and John Darlington, in crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated with 
wood engravings, 4J. 

Narrow Gauge Railways. 

Narrow Gauge Railways, by C. E. Spooner, C.E., F.G.S., illus- 
trated with 2$ folding plates, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 

CONTENTS : 

Copy of Paper read at the "Inventors* Institute" on Narrow Gauge 
Rldlways— The Festiniog Railways—Experiment on the Festiniog Railway 
— Captain Tyler's Report — The Railways of the Future — Advantages 
gainM by Narrow Gauge Railways — Railway Gauges — Narrow Gauge 
Rolling Stock — Battle of the Gauges ~* Indian lUilway Gauges aqd 
RoUing Stock, &c. 

Outpost Duty. 

Practical Lessons in Reconnoitring, Outpost Duty, &c., suggested 
fay the late Autumn Manoeuvres, Nos. i and 2, each is, 6d. 

Perpetual Motion. 

Perpetuum Mobile ; or, Search for Self-Motive Power during the 
17th, 1 8th, and 19U1 centuries, illustrated from various authentic 
' sources in papers, essays, letters, paragraphs, and numerous patent 
specifications, with an Introductory Essay by Henry Dircks, C.E., 
with numerous engravings of machines, crown 8vo, cloth, 105". 6d, 

Ditto, Ditto, Second Series, with numerous engravings and 
portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, los, 6d, 

Bailway Crossings. 

Switches and Crossings ; Formulae for ascertaining the Angles of 
Crossings, the Lengths of Switches, and the Distances of the Points 
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of the Crossings and the Heels of the Switches from the Springing 
of the Curve, by W. Donaldson, M.A., A.I.C.E., author of * A 
Treatise on Oblique Axches,' plates^ Svo, cloth, los. 6^. 

Reservoirs. 

On the Construction of Catch-water Reservoirs in Mountain Districts 
for the Supply of Towns or for other purposes, by C. H. Beloe, 
author of the Handbook of the Liverpool Waterworks, plates^ 8vo, 
cloth, 5^« 

Reservoirs. 

On the Designing and Constructing of Storage Reservoirs, by 
Arthur Jacob, B.A., folding plates^ 8vo, stiff wrapper, w. 

Retaining Walls. 

A Treatise on Retaining Walls, by J. S. Tate, C.E., 8vo, sewed, is, 

Ropemaking. 

A Treatise on Ropemaking as practised in public and private Rope- 
yards, with a Description of the Manufacture, Rules, Table of 
Weights, &c., adapted to the Trade, Shipping, Mining, Railways, 
Builders, &p., by R. Chapman, fonnerly foreman to Messrs. 
Huddart & Co., Limehouse, and late Master Ropemaker to H.M. 
Docl^ard, Deptford, second edition, i2mo, cloth, 3^. 

Sanitary Engineering. 

Sanitary Engineering, a Guide to the Construction of Works of 
Sewerage and House Drainage, with Tables for facilitating the 
Calculations of the Engineer, by Baldwin Latham, C.E., Mem. 
Inst. C.E., J'ast President of the Society of Engineers, numerous 
engravings^ Zyo^ cloth, i/. lar. 

Sewage. 

A Handbook of Sewage Utilization, by Ulick RALPH BUKKE, M. A, 
Barrister-at-Law, crown 8vo, cloth, 3jr. 6^. 

This work treats I, : Of the evils of the present system of Sewage Treat- 
ment, the Pollution of Water, and the Waste of Mtuiure. II. Remedies, 
Privy, and Ash-pit ; Eureka. System ; Milan, Goul, and Moule^s Systems. 
III. Treatment of Sewage by Chemical means, Experiments with Lime ; 
Lime and Chloride of Iron ; Sulphate of Ammonia ; Holden's Process ; 
Sulphate of Alumina ; Persalts of Iron ; BWth, Lenk, Phosphate, ABC, 
Scott, and Hille Processes ; Filtration. IV. Irrigation. With an Appendix, 
including the Law relating to Sewage Utilization. 
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Sewage. 

The Sewage Question; on the Treatment and Utilization of 
Sewage, the Preparation of Land for Irrigation, and for Intermittent 
Downward Filtration, by J. Bailey Denton, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 
8vo, sewed, 2J. 

Silver Mines. 

Vazeeri Rupi, the Silver Country of the Vazeers, in Kulu ; its 
Beauties, Antiquities, and Silver Mines, including a trip over the 
lower Himalayah range and Glaciers, by J. Calvert, F.G.S., Mem. 
Inst. C.E., illustrated with a map and coloured plates, 8vo, cloth, 
l(ys. 

Slide-Valve. 

The Slide- Valve, practically considered by N. P. Burgh, Engineer, 
third edition, containing 88 illustrations, and 121 pages of letter- 
press, crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Specifications. ' 

Practical Specifications of Works executed in Architecture, Civil 
and Mechanical Engineering, and in Road Making and Sewering ; 
to which are added a series of practically useful Agreements and 
Reports, by John Blenkarn, with i ^folding plates, 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

List of Plates. 



9 Details of Ironwork. 

10 Details of Ironwork, Piling, &c. 

1 1 Section of Artesian Well. 

12 Elevation and Section of Wrought- 

Iron Bridge. 

13 Plan, Elevation, and Section of 

Wrought-Iron and Brick Bridge. 

14 Section and Plan of Engine and 

Engine House.* 

15 Elevation of Timber Bridge. 



1 Elevations and Plans of Cottages 

at Bamet ' 

2 Elevations and Plans of Houses at 

Maidstone. 

3 Elevation and Section of Villa at 

East Cowes. 

4 Ground and First Floor of Ditto. 

5 Elevation of Villa at East Cowes. 

6 Ground and First Plan of Ditto. 

7 Details of Sewer Work. 

8 Details of Ironwork, Piling. 

Steam Boilers. 

New Work on Boiler Engineering, complete in 20 parts, 19 at 3 J., 
and I at dr., or handsomely half-bound morocco, «cloth sides, 
3/. 13J. 6^., a Practical Treatise on Boilers and Boiler Making, by 
N. P. Burgh, Mem. Inst Mech. Eng., illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings and plates of working drawings, 3/. 13J. 6^, 

Steam XSng^ine. 

Modem Marine Engineering applied to Paddle and Screw Propul- 
sion ; consisting of 2/^ plates, 259 wood engravings, and 403 pages 
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of descriptive matter, the whole being an exposition of the present 
practice of the following firms : — Messrs. J. Penn and Sons ; 
Maudslay, Sons, and Field ; James Watt and Co. ; J. and G. 
Rennie ; R. Napier and Sons ; J. and W. Dudgeon ; Ravenhill and 
Hodgson ; Humphreys and Tennant ; Mr. J. F. Spencer ; and 
Messrs. Forester and Co., by N. P. BURGH, Engineer, 4to, cloth, 
2/. S^. 

Steam Engine. 

Modem Compound Engines, being a Supplement to Modern 
Marine Engineering, by N. P. BURGH, Mem. Inst. Mech. Eng., 
demy 4to, cloth, 18 J. 

The following finns have contributed Working Drawings of their best 
and most modem examples of Engines fitted in me Royal and Mercantile 
Navie*. : — Messrs. Maudslay, Rennie, Watt, Dudgeon, Humphreys, 
Ravenhill, Jackson, Perkins, Napier, Elder, Laird, Day, Allibon, and 
Burgh. 

Steam Engine. 

Practical Treatise on the Condensation of Steam ; contained in 
262 pages of letterpress, and illustrated with 212 engravings y by 
N. P. Burgh, Engjineer, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 25J. 

Steam Engine. 

A Pocket-book of Practical Rules for the proportions of Modem 
Engines and Boilers for Land and Marine purposes, by N. P. 
Burgh, 4th edition, Avith Appendix, royal 32mo, roan, 4^. (yd. 

Details of High-pressure Engine, Beam Engine, Condensing, Marine 
Screw Engines, Oscillating Engines, Valves, &c., Land and Marine Boilers, 
Proportions of Engines produced by the rules, Proportions of Boilers, &c. 

Steam Engine. 

Practical Illustrations of Land and Marine Engines, showing in 
detail the modern improvements of High and Low Pressure, Surface 
Condensation and Superheating, together with Land and Marine 
Boilers, by N. P. BuRGH, Engineer, 20 plates in double elephant^ 
folio, cloth, 2/. IS, 

Steam Engine. 

Notes on the Theory of the Steam Engine, being part of a course 
of instruction in the subject, gjven in the Royal School of Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engineering, by James H. Cotterill, 
M.A., Vice- Principal of the Royal School of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering, 8vo, sewed, 3^. 
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StrexLgrth of Beams. 

On the Strength of Beams, Columns, and Arches, considered with 
a view to deriving methods of ascertaining the practical strength of 
any given section of Beam, Column, or Arch, in Cast Iron, Wrought 
Iron, or Steel, by B. Baker, numerous cuts^ crown 8vo, cloth, 9^. 

Strength of Beams. 

New Formulas for the Loads and Deflections of Solid Beams and 
Girders, by William Donaldson, M.A., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 8vo, 
cloth, 4J'. dd. 

Sugar. 

The Practical Sugar-Planter ; a Complete Account of the Cultivation 
and Manufacture of the Sugar-cane, according to the latest and 
most improved processes, describing and comparing the different 
systems pursued in the East and West Indies, and the Straits of 
Malacca, and the relative expenses and advantages attendant upon 
each, being the result of sixteen years' experience of a sugar-planter 
in those countries, by Leonard Wray, Esq., with numerous 
illustrations^ 8vo, cloth^ lor. (yd. 

Sugar Machinery. 

A Treatise on Sugar Machinery, by N. P. BURGH, Engineer, with 
id plates^ drawn to a large scale^ royal 4to, cloth, 30J. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

The Chemistry of Sulphuric Acid Manufacture, by Henry Arthur 
Smith, cuts^ crown 8vo, cloth, 4^. dd. 

Surveying. 

The Principles and Practice of Engineering, Trigonometrical, 
Subterraneous, and Marine Surveying, by Charles Bourne, C.E., 
third edition, numerous plates and woodcuts^ 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Survejring. 

A Practical Treatise on the Science of Land and Engineering 
Surveying, Levelling, Estimating Quantities, &c., with a general 
description of the several Instruments required for Surveying, 
Levelhng, Plotting, &c., by H. S. Merrett, 41 fine plates^ with 
illustrations and tables^ royal 8vo, cloth, \2s, (>d. 



Table of 

Table of Logarithms of the Natural Numbers, from i to 108,000, 
by Charles Babbage, Esq., M.A., stereotyped edition, royal 8vo, 
cloth, ys. 6d. , 
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Tables of Squares and Cubes. 

Barlow's Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots, 
Reciprocals of all Integer Numbers up to 10,000, post 8vo, 6s. 

Teeth of Wheels. 

Camus (M.) Treatise on the Teeth of Wheels, demonstrating the 
best forms which can be given to them for tiie purpose of Ma- 
chinery,' such as Millwork and Clockwork, and the art of finding 
their numbers, translated from the French, third edition, carefully 
revised and enlarged, with details of the present practice of Mill- 
wrights, Engine Makers, and other Machinists, by Isaac Hawkins, 
illustrated by iZ plates, 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Telegraphy. 

Journal of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, including original 
Communications on Telegraphy and Electrical Science, edited by 
Major Frank Bolton and G. E. Prbece. Parts I., II., 
and III., demy 8vo, sewed, with wood engravings, jj. each. To be 
continued quarterly. 

Torpedo Warfare. 

A Treatise on Coast Defence ; based on the experience gained by 
Officers of the Corps of Engineers of the Army of the Confederate 
States, and compiled from Official Reports of Officers of the Navy 
of the United States, made during the North American War from 
1861 to 1865, by Von Scheliha, Lieutenant-Colonel and Chief 
Engineer of tiie Department of the Gulf of Mexico, of the Army of 
the late Confederate States of America 5 with numerous fine plates , 
imperial 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, top'edge gilt, 15^., or with 
the plates coloured, 30J, 

Trevithick. 

The Life of Richard Trevithick (Inventor of the High-pressure 
' Steam Engine), with an Account of his Inventions, by Francis 
Trevithick, C.E., 2 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, illustrated by a steel 
portrait, lithographs, and numerous beautiful wood engravings, 
including many accurate illustrations of Cornwall, its Mines, and 
Mining Machinery, \L idf. 

Turbine. 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Horizontal and Ver- 
tical Water- Wheels, with eleven plates, specially designed for the 
use of operative mechanics, by William Cullen, Millwright and 
Engineer, second edition, revised and enlarged, small 4to, cloth, 
1 2 J. 6d, 
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Tumingr. 

The Practice of Hand-turning in Wood, Ivory, Shell, &c., with 
Instructions for turning such work in Metal as may be required in 
the Practice of Turning in.Wood, Ivory, &c. ; also an Appendix on 
Ornamental Turning, by Francis Campin, second edition, witk 
wood engravingSy crown 8vo, cloth (a book for beginners), 6Jp. 

Valve Gears. 

Treatise on Valve Gears, with special consideration to the Link- 
Motions of Locomotive Engines, by Dr. Gustav Zeuner, third 
edition, revised and enlarged, translated from the German, with 
the special permission of the author, by MORITZ Muller, plates^ 
8vo, cloth, 1 2 J. (id. 

Ventilation. 

Health and Comfort in House Building, or Ventilation with Warm 
Air by Self-acting Suction Power, with Review of the mode of 
calculating the Draught in Hot-Air Flues, and with some actual 
Experiments, by J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. Hayward, M.D., 
demy 8vo, with plates^ cloth, yj. 6^. 

Weight of Iron. 

Tabulated Weights of Angle, T, Bulb, and Flat Iron, for the use 
of Naval Architects and Shipbuilders, by Charles H. Jordan, 
M.I.N. A., i8mo, sewed, \s. 6a, 

Wood-working Factories. 

On the Arrangement, Care, and Operation of Wood-working Fac- 
tories and Machinery, forming a complete Operator's Handbook, 
by J. Richards, Mechanical Engineer, woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ss. 

Wood-working Machines. 

A Treatise on the Construction and Operation of Wood-working 
Machines, including a History of the Origin and 'Progress and 
Manufacture of Wood-working Machinery, by J. Richards, M.E., 
crown 4to, cloth, wM numerous wood engravings, i/. 5^. 

Workshop Beceipts. 

Workshop Receipts for the use of Manufacturers, Mechanics, and 
Scientific Amateurs, by Ernest Spon, crown 8vo, cloth, 5J. 

Yachts. 

Yachts and Yacht Building, being a Treatise on the Construction 
of Yachts and other matters relating to Yachting, by P. R. Marett, 
second edition, enlarged, illustrated with 12 folding plates, demy 
8vo, cloth, i2s. 6d. 
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